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| — T: is generally thought thata 3 | 

. 1 mall ſhare of trouble and appli- _ 1 
| cation is. ſufficient to attain a perfect 7 

XX knowledge of the Belles Lettres: 4 

works of literature, it is ſaid, preſent them- b | 1 

flves with ſo eaſy, fo agreahble an air?! 

offer us their beauties with. ſo good a grace ! I In 

ſhort, i it ſeems as if little more were neceſſarythag. | 

to give ourſelves up without reſerye to the plea- - 


ſing impreſſion that ariſes from reading a copy of 
Vol. II. Part IL B fine 
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| ine ene, er. an <legant, -well-waitten,pieceof 
aa. But it is one thing to perceive beautics, 
and wiatheree xnew che e and principle of 
| thaw. e one 9 man, the 


But what imports it, 3 fay, whether we 
"can exactly account fer the cauſes or ſprings - 
which produce an agreeable ſenſation in us, 
provided we enjoy the pleacure of the impreſſion ? 
The main point is to gain the propoſed end, 

which is done as ſoon as we perceive the ſenſation. 
This manner of reaſoning might indeed hold 
good, ifitregarded anyotherpleafures than thoſe 
of the mind. But as it is certain that in theſe, 
the greater the knowledge is, the more lively 
wilt be the ſentiments, then certainly the ſtudy 
of the rr ud e reading its produc- 
tions. | 

A connoiſſeur who is well acquainted with 
the pains and application required in works of 
art, will be ſtruck with a picture of Raphael's, 
a compoſition of Lilly's, and a deſeription in Vir- 
gi', very differently from one who has nothing to 
| form his judgment by, but his own taſte, and a 
good natural, but unpoliſhed underſtanding, if 
I may de allowed the expreſſion, and wholly void 
of al other lights or principles. How many de- 
_ licate paſſages will be loſt upon ſuch an one! 
how many happy ſtrokes will eſcape him 
what a nen, paſs 
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Him unperceived | We often find that in the 
arts themſelves, many beauties that ftrike the 

. connoiſſeur in the moſt forcible manner make no 
_ impreſſion upon perſons. of mere good natural 
ſenſe; or ſometimes occaſion even diſagreeable 
ones. A plain tune. pleaſes an ear abſolutely 
ignorant of muſic : But if we were to add a 
_ treble and baſs it would become a confuſed noiſe, 
which would fatigue, inſtead of pleaſing him. 

No, a few leſſons on the harmony of ſounds 
would clear up his perception by little and lit- 
tle; and if he could be taught to frame ſome 
notion of the method of conciliating ſuch ſounds 
as appear contrary to each other, he would by 
degrees become reconciled to harmony and con- 
cord. It is therefore neceſſary to have a know- 
ledge of the arts before we can perceive all their 
beauties. But to attain ſuch knowledge we muſt 
firſt have ſtudied their nature and rules, and be 
able clearly to diſcern and comprehend their firſt 
principles; and this requires a much greater ap- 
3 than is commonly imagined. 

In the ſciences and mechanic arts we have a 
diſtin&t and palpable object, which we behold 
without us; and which we can at pleaſure ma- 
i nage, turn, and view in every part, and under 
all its different appearances. But here every 
thing is within us, and as the eyes can never ſee 
; themſelves, in like manner the mind is never fo 
much embaraſſed as when it would trace and 
e a purſue 
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purſue the labyrinth of its own operations and 
movements.—It is by all allowed, that what re- 
gards the thought requires the moſt metaphyſical 
diſcuſſion : but what regards the ſentiment and 
taſte is ſtill infinitely more nice and ſubtle. 
What attention is required to know the diffe- 
rent ways by which various impreſſions are con- 
veyed to us! to conceive the manner in which 
certain motions, of a certain degree and kind, are 
produced l to diſcern what objects are the moſt 
proper to preſent to the mind, and the proper 
form and diſpoſition in which they ſhould be pre- 
ſented! in a word, to remark the play of thoſe 
organs which convey the impreſſion, and which, 
to uſe Cicero's expreſſion, are fo faſtidious ! 
theſe -are matters extremely delicate, and 
yet, without the knowlege of them, we 
enjoy the arts but by halves, and reliſh with 
diffdence the gifts they offer us. It will be ne- 


'  ceſlary then, once for all, to have perfectly ſtu- 


died theſe ſeveral queſtions, and to have made 
ourſelves acquainted with the principles ariſing 
from them: theſe being once made our own, 
the taſte will proceed with greater ſurety and 
confidence, will go greater lengths, and be capa- 
ble of deciding without apprehenſion of being 
miſtaken. 

The kinds we treat of in this volume do more 
particularly ſtand in need of theſe diſcuſſions. 
They contain the moſt abſtruſe points of litera- 
| ture 
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ture and the art of poetry; or, I may rather 
ſay, they contain the intire art- of poetry, as 
this is all included in the epic and drama. 

Our principal deſign is to diſtinguiſh-the na- 
ture and difference of theſe two ſpecies of poe- 
try, and te eſtabliſh ſuch ſure and clear ideas of 
them, as may enable young people to diſcern 
| whether a work is intirely in its own proper 
kind, or how far it deviates therefrom. 

We ſhall now make ſome few refleions 
upon this head, to ſerve by way of preliminary 
to what we are about to ſay on this head, and to 
put our readers upon their guard with reſpect to 
the combinations and variations of kinds which 
they will meet with in moſt works of taſte. 

It is not with works of art as with thoſe of 
nature. This, conſtant and invatiable in its 
productions, always brings back the ſame pro- 
- Perties in the ſame kind. The Creator has 
formed his plan in a fixed unalterable manner, 
and the means he has prepared never fail to 
bring about the end for which they were de- 
ſigned; this is, the effect of his infinite wiſdom 
and omnipotence. The artiſt on the contrary, | 
who propoſes to himſelf the imitation of nature, 
with which he is but indifferently acquainted, 
finds himſelf at firſt puzzled in his choice of ob- 
Jects, and the proper manner of blending them 
in his compoſition : he is even at a loſs for a 
clear idea of the thing he is about to execute, 

| i 
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becauſe his views are limited and confined, In 
the next place, if after many efforts he happily 
. comprehends this idea, this plan he is to execute; 
he then finds the choice of the means and method 
; of employing them, become a ſource of freſh. 
labor to him, a taſk ſtill more difficult and ar- 
duous than the firſt; he perceives the matter 
flatten and grow poor in bis hands for' want of 
proper light and force : the ſubject takes a dif- 
ferent figure to that he would give it, becauſe _ 
the means prove refractory to the impulſe: they 
reſiſt him, they grow into difficulties, and at 
length turn quite from the purpoſe.” Now a' 
ray of light breaks through the 6bſcurity, the 
artiſt follows it ; the next moment he finds him 
ſelf out of his depth and falls into an abyſs. He 
lays a foundation indeed, becauſe he faw in groſs 
the materials with which he was to raiſe the edi- 
fice ; but when he begins to make a nice calcu- 
lad he diſcovers his error and perceives me 
impracticability of the enterpriſe, g 
It is impoſſible that productions which occa- 
ſioned ſo much pains and labour, both in the 
conception and execution, ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
that character of uniformity and regularity which i 
is found in nature, and which is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of that power and intelligence which 
' ſports while it performs miracles, It was ne- 
ceſſary that man, when he would undertake the 
functions of a Creator in his way, ſhould, in 
ſome 
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OF LITERATURE, 7 
ſome meaſure, conform to the matter itſelf on 
which he would operate, as being unable to re- 
.duce it to his purpoſes, or ſubject it to the end 
he has in view. When the Deity works, he 
calls upon matter, and it obeys his voice, and 
ranges itſelf according to his plan; but with the 
artiſt it is the reverſe; his matter which is wholly ' 

independent of his views and ideas, rather con- 
ducts than follows him, or if it does follow him, 
it is with regret, and with a bad grace, There- 
fore every ſubject muſt, on this account, have a 
form and nature peculiar to itſelf, and make 
every work a ſpecies apart. This is the caſe of 
moſt poems, whether epic, tragic, or comic, 
which are all ſo different one from another, and 
are compoſed of elements ſo diſſimilar, and theſe 


elements again are ſo blended and confounded 


with each other, that ſometimes there is nothing 
left in common to the particular ſpecies but the 
name, the times, the place, the character, 
or the religion: in a word, the genius of the au- 
chor, the turn of his imagination, his natural 
paſſions, the configuration of the ſubject, 
the point whence it is taken; all theſe have 


ſuch an aſcendancy over the nature of the 


3 that it has nothing but the title left to 
diſtinguiſh it by. The rules themſelves, which 
are a ſet of metaphyſical models, or originals of 
the beſt maſters, furniſh nothing but a vague 
and indeterminate plan. What artiſt could 
t 7 B 4 ever 
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ever yet reduce his ſubject exactly to theſe ? 
Ĩbey muſt all give way at every turn, and take 
the very form of the matter they ſhould direct and 
govern; whence it reſults that the ſeveral kinds 
in thoſe arts that imitate, muſt neceſſarily become 
weakened, loſe their worth, and 1 dege- 
nerate into baſtard ſpecies. 
But all the imitating arts are not alike ſubject 
to this inconvenience. Painting, for example, 
having a fixed determinate object, which is viſi- 
ble nature; and a preciſe method of expreſſing 
this, by ſtrokes and colours; has been able to 
maintain itſelf in its own ſphere, and thereby 
proved itſelf almoſt as unalterable as nature. But 
in poetry and muſic, where the artiſt purſues an 
idea that flies from him, or a ſound that he has 
but a diſtant hint of; he often either knows not 
what he is in ſearch of, or what he has got ; orelſe 
he is inſuch a whirl of thoughts, ſuch a croud of - 
different emotions continually ſucceeding, and 
as rapidly deſtroying each other, that it is next 
to a miracle that art alone is capable of furniſh- - 
ing a chain of thoughts m__ to form n. 
regular whole. 
But as the arts are 6 and 
one of the chief perfections of nature conſiſts 
in the uniformity of every ſpecies; it is eſſential 
chat the arts ſhould imitate her in that reſpect. 
With them, as in nature, every thing ſhould be 
what it ought to be, and that in an evident 
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manner diſtinguiſhed by an eſſential difference, 
ſuch as may immediately ſtrike the mind; other- 
wiſe there is ſome diſorder, ſome fault, miſtake, 
or want of ſtrength in the genius: in a word, 


there is that defect remarked by Horace, vane 


fingentur ſpecies, à ſet of vague ideas without 
any determinate end of their own, or any thing 
to: ſeparate them from other objects. wr 
What is it that eſſentially characteriſes 8 
kind of poetry ? Is it not either the quality of 
the actors or the nature of the ſubject? or, laſt- 
ly, the effect produced by the performance? 
The actors are made for the ſubject, the ſubject 
is choſen for the ſake of the effect it is intended 
to produce; ſo that the effect claims all to itſelf. 
It is this that is the center, object and end of the 
piece, it is this then alone that muſt eſſentially 
characteriſe each kind. All the reſt of the arts 
are characteriſed in the ſame manner. 41 
Rhetoric is the art of {ſpeaking eloquently, 
| becauſe eloquent ſpeaking is the effect it is to 
. produce, Grammar is the art of ſpeaking. 
juſtly, as logic is of thinking - juſtly ; becauſe- 
juſt ſpeaking and juſt thinking are the two ef- 
fects to be brought about by thoſe two arts. In 
like manner will the effe& ariſing from poetry 
ſerve to characteriſe its general eſſence: it is the 
art of painting ſo as to touch the heart. Diſtin- 
guiſh next the different kinds of paſſions to be 
raiſed, and you will have the different ſpecies of 
3. 41 { B 5 ; poetry . 


10 THE PRINCIPLES 
poetry. Paſtoral produces a pleaſing and ks 
ſenſation: The epic raiſes: our wonder and ad- 
miration : Tragedy melts us into tears: -Come- 

dy makes us laugh: but was comedy to draw 
tears from us, and tragedy ſet us a laughing : nei- 
ther would any longer retain their proper eharac- 
ter: or was the effect ariſing from them to be 
even equivocal and undeterminate, it would be 

a monſtrous production reducible to no proper 
kind, and conſequently would certainly difguſt 
the ſpectator, who would be at a loſs to know 
whether he was en thither to 228 or 10 
cry. 

It is the bun with all the bis: kinds of pro 
duction. Every reader expects to receive an im- 
preſſion of ſome kind or other from them, 
and if he does not meet with it, or at moſt but 
imperfectly, and in a confuſed equivocal eee 
he has juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed. n 

Wehaye endeavoured to diſtinguiſh the charac- 
ters of fable and paſtoral in the two preceding 
articles; in the following one we ſhall attempt 

to do the ſame with regard to the epic; and fo 
proceed with the other kinds. We beg leave to 
remind the young reader in this place, that it is 
not ſufficient to-read faſt, merely for amuſement, 
but he ſhould:ſtudy and reflect: and endeavour 
to give an account to himſelf of ſuch ideas as he 


may from time to time N in the courſe 
of his reading. 
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HE greateſt number of young bee who 
read the Æneid or Iliad, retain, at beſt, 
but very {confuſed” and dupa ideas of thoſe 
two noble productions of antiquity. They re- 
collect in general, perhaps, that they have met 
with deſcriptions in lofty verſe, of battles, tem- 
peſts, and exploits, where Gods and men were 


mixed together; or if by chance they may have ; 


perceived ſomewhat of the poet's deſign, yet, as 
enemies to any thing that requires a cloſe andpain- 
ful application, they chuſe rather to indulge their 
imaginations in the pleaſure produced by won- 
derful relations, than be at the trouble of making 
themſelves maſters of the beauties arifing from 
the ſymmetry and regularity - obſerved in the 


work. Beſides having heard talk about allegory, . 0 


moral, concealed inſtruction, &c. the apprehen- 
ſion of entering into ſo dry a labor as that of at- 
tempting to pierce through this veil of miſtery; | 
determines them to paſs {lightly over the ſurface; 
pleaſed rather to know the art but dy halves; 
than to pay ſo very deat for: the. maten how. 
en A b ohen 
The word Epic, LP in dus este extent, 
ny SO B 6 | is 


"hy, THE PRINCIPLES | 
i applicable to every poetical work and conſe- 
_ quently to the leaſt fable in Æſop; tee, ſignifies 
rendered ümahn ripper can 
But according to the common ſigniſication 
; eſtabliſhed by cuſtora, it is only given to the re- 
_ Cital of ſomegreat action in which whole nations 
areintereſted, and often all mankind. Homer and 
fe” L. e till. ſuch time as 
| To judge from: the firſt idea which preſents 
itſelf, the epic is an hiſtory, or ſomewhat that 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance to it; actions and 
events are what are therein recounted ;, but this 
E reren we muſt not be 
A eceived by it. 
= e e + eee wan een bene 
to truth. It is a witneſs who gives its depoſi - 
tions, repreſenting facts ſuch as they really are 
a without diſguiſe or embelliſhment. The epic, 
5 on the contrary, exiſts but by fiction; whatever 
| it relates is the fruit of its own invention, and it 
amd no eber hounds. thas d of pol | 


fibility.,. 
When hiſtory has given is teſtimony we have 
r we require no more. On the con- 
trary it is expected that the epic ſhould charm its 
readers, and excite their admiration; that it 
ſhould at once engage all the powers of the mind, 
reaſon, and imagination; that it ſhould touch 
98 * and cauſe in the 
1 ſoul 


or iir EAA. K 
foul a ſucceſſion of pleaſing ſituations ; meeting 
with ſuch interruptions only as are requiſite to 
render its enjoyment more great and exquiſite. 
Hiſtory preſents us with fimple facts, without 
endeavouting to pleaſe by the ſingularity, of 
cauſes or means. It is the picture of men and 
times.—conſequently the image of inconſtancy, 
caprice, and of a thouſand changes which ſeem 

the mere work of chance and fortune. The 
epic relates one action only and not many: 
This action is intereſting in its nature; the parts 
are regularly adjuſted, the cauſes probable, the 


in ſhort, it is intire, proportioned, well ar- 
ranged, and perfectly connected in all its parts. 
Laſthpy-hiftory only ſhews us natural cauſes: 


ſhe ſometimes penetrates into the human heart, 
to look for the hidden principles of thoſe events 
which common fame attributes to different 


ſtrength and-prudence. The epic is the relation 
of a muſe, that is, of a celeſtial ſpirit, who not 
only ſees the working of natural cauſes, butlike- 
wiſe the action of thoſe ſupernatural ones which 
prepare the ſprings of the human mind, and give 
them that impulſe and direction which is neceſ- 


fary to produce the action that K ann of 8 | 


the poem. 


characters diſtinguiſhed, the manners ſuſtained; . 


ſhe walks before” ue" with her ee an 8 


cauſes: ſhe never exceeds the limits of human | 
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Here then, we have. in the ſame view, on 
one fide hiſtory, that furniſhes us with a rela- 
tion of, actions, and explains to us their natural 
| cauſes, and on the pther the epic, in which we 
| have alſo a relation, but of a ſingle action only 
and no more; in which, beſides the natural 

cauſes, we have alſo a view! of the” as 
ones which influenced. theſe. | 
We ſhall then define . a . 
actions; and in contradiſtinction, we ſhall call the 
epic a Poetic relation of a marvellous action. 

As the term Poetic includes whatever regards 
the imitation of nature, theſe few words give us 
the difference of the epic from romance, which 

goes beyond probability ; from hiſtory, -which 
= not ſo far as the Wonderful ; from the 
drama, which is not a narrative; and from the 
other little poems, whoſe ſubjects how ous 
in them of noble or heroic. 

All we have to eee e ee 
will conſiſt in developping this definition, and 
authenticating it by the conduct of thoſe poets 
who have merited * * and e of all 


* 
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Rr. epic fubzect is neither a Katie nor 2 N 
- pation, It is An action. RN | 
A habit has nothing ſenſible | in itſelf, it is 
only an aptitude of acting well or ill, according | 
as it is either virtuous or vicious; but this apti- „ 
tude can only di Kober itfelf by action. An a- 
 tifan alleep has within himſelf che habit mn 
ſcience of his art. It Leiden hayefoes thit > (507 
| habit cannot be the ſubject of a relation. 05 | 
I is the ſame with reſpect to the 8 8 7 
every paſſion is an emotion more or leſs lively, — 44 
of the heart, carrying us into action; OT 983 
cauſe ready prepared to produce an action. 1 
But what is an action? This has ben de, 
defined * : : it is an enterpriſe formed | 
choice and deſign. The connection and diffe- 
rence of theſe three will be clearerunderſiood 8 
an example. . | 
Young Horatius is fired with hag for the glory $A 
of Rome f; this is an habit in him: his ſiſter 
jaments his victory which makes the glory of 
Rome, upon which he falls into a rage ; this is 
an emotion of paſſion in him. He Kills her in 
Eee ee e The 459 
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| the n ae dem for the following 


1 In ratet 190 
habit is che diſtant principle ; the object which 
ſtrikes the ſoul, animates this principle; the prin- 
cCiple thus animated is put into action, with a 


greater or leſs degree of viyacity, according as 
the ſoul has eee ee 


e £20605, eee f 
33 "IJ wee. of che Erie Aerion. 


; | It ould be ſingle, |, 


T7 


IEE e in e por Bal befingle. 
If two actions were to proceed on at once, 
| both of them equally intereſting, they would di- 


| vide the heart, and make its emotions uncertain ; 


if they were not equally intereſting, then one 


_ would give us a diſtaſte to the other; io that the 
. Row eee e e eh . 


Then all the actions of a hero taken together, 
ox hit d een ths g the e cannot de 
Ni Ao ev en object too diffuſed o | 
be taken in at one view. It will be impoſſible 
to make one's ſelf maſter of all the little relations 


and proportions between its parts, conſequently 
one cannot ſee all its beauty. Thoſe painters 


| e who have given us ſeveral different actions of the 


ſame hero in one piece, have only” encloſed ſo 
. proceyin one frame. * 
4 1 An e 1 
An 4 : | 
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2. Every part of an hero's life is not equsll y, 


heroic, and his efforts to atchieve wonders. may 
be interrupted by a repoſe of ſeveral years. 
3 Laſtly, as the facts are not neceſſarily de- 
on each other, nor tending to one com- 
| a 8 
„ 5 

Theſe three reaſons „ 
to induce every poet to confine himſelf to one 
ſingle action; but a fourth might yet be added: 
viz. the impatience. of the reader; who never 
likes to ſee ſuch a diſtance between the beginning 
and end of what he has begun, but will imagine 
himſelf in a wood from whence he is never likely 
to get out: this idea tires him before-hand 5 _ 


would otherwiſe taſte... | 
r 8 
The anſwer to this queſtion is very ſimple. 
The action is ſingle when it is independant of eve- 
77 other pions -nnd. that all ths gents ary; can 
neden in k natural quanner with ach ther: 
But what brings about this connnexion af. 
parts, and diſtinction of. the whole, by which 
e 16 e ee eee of eee 

| foes not directiy belong to it ? I 
oe Sams avthore will fas. that it thai af 
the moral maxim, ſuppoſed. to. reſult from the 
amen 
a 
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raws the ſeveral parts to itſelf. But it is very 
_ eafy' to conceive an Action ſingle, without ſup- 
poſing it at the fame time to' teach anyparticular 
truth. Achilles kills Hector, this is an action: 

will there be any occaſion to reflect upon the 
moral to find this action to be ſingle? Beſides, 
what moral can be drawn from this action thus 


ſimply ! but r is Rn" 4 
_ real action: 


Others again de indeed tht the unity of 


the action depended upon the unity of the under- 
taking; but every epic poem is a tiſſue of a 
number of different enterpriſes. © Every canto 


contains ſeveral; what is it then that unites them 
Il in ons point of view? 

Is it ee e Ths nud takes 
in a Whole people. 

| Is itthe foperice ee LEW He pers. 
_ cular hero? If Achilles excels” iti valour, 
Agamemnon excels in authority; Neſtor in wiſ- 
dom, and Ulyſſes in prudence. 


It is neither of theſs then chat makes the ac- 


tion ſingle, or in other words, that makes it a 
whole; collected, full, and ſolid in itſelf, teres 
atque rotundus, and entirely detached or 5 
rate from whatever is not itſelf. 8 


The unity e hank hs e 


propoſition 67 the ſubject. It is this that diſeo- 
vers the deſign of the poet, and marks the be-- 
gitning and ending of the work. ; 8 


n 


— 
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Every action hastwo ends, the one determin- 
ing the action of the perſon who acts; the ether 
terminating the action itſelf. The one Points ve 
out the place departed from, the other te place 
arrived at. Every ſtep the poet takes is neceſſarily 
in this direction; all the materials he employs, 
eyen the epiſodes alles, are carried iff this 
eurrent, of rather incloſed within theſe two 
terms as within a circle. Had Virgil ſaid, I ſing 
the deſpair of Dido; though in that caſe, his 
poem would have contained but one ſingle book: 
yet it would hey been a complete work. Or if 
he had ſaid, d ſing the deſcent! of Eneas into 
hell, the funeral obſequies of old Anchiſes, the 
fatal adventure of Niſus and Euryalus ; the ac- 
tion of his poem would ſtill have been entire, 
though conſiſtinig at moſt of but five-or fix hun- 
dred verſes. But, ſaying as he did; I ſing a 
hero, who after a thouſand toils, ſettled at lengti 
in Tely 3'eviry- obſtacte die hero had us Ur- 
kingdom, became part of the poet's ſubjecdk. 
There is no ſuch” thing in the world as 
abſolute abſtracted matter; no one action which 
does not ſome way belong to the general maſs of 
human cauſes and actions. The moral world 
like che natural, is all one piece; hat- 
ever is taken from thence, can be only 4: 
part of the whole: to make awhile of this 
Part and to terminate it completely, it muſt 


\ 
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| be parated. from whatever as ahh Relation to 
f, and its connections with any other thing muſt 
3 | Fi ee which is done by the propoſi- 
| The author. ſays, I mean to ſing the 
| 3 Peleus's ſon; there begins the action. 
| This wrath being ſung the poem is ended. Had 
Homer been inclined to ſing the taking of Troy, 
de might have done it without injury to the me- 
rit of unity. There would have been no greater 
number of events in ſuch a poem than there is in 
his Iliad: but as he did not chuſe to do it, it was 
doubtleſs, becauſe the taking of a city or town 
appeared to him leſs intereſting to human kind, 
than a paſſion, which was a part of humanity ; or 
- that this whole appeared too great to be compre- 
have from Ariſtotle, makes directly againſt Vir- 
gil; for, properly ſpeaking, the action of the 
Eneid is the conqueſt of Italy, and the eſta- 
bdliſhment of a people in a foreign land. The 
propoſition which the poet makes at his firſt ſet- 
ting out; and this. render it eſſential to r 
. | 
But it men be lad, if the e 9 is. 
ſufficient to make the unity of the ſubject, who- 
ever ſhould begin with ſaying, I ſing the actions 
af the Komap. people, e Ree mw an 
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67 LITERATURE Line "I 
But here a proper diſtinction ſhould be made 


between ſubjeR and aRion. A ſubje& may de 
ſingle, and contain a thouſand actions, as is evi — 
dent from the very objection before us. We are 

now ſpeaking of action, and not ſubject ; and al- 


lowing that the action in every poem is a ſubject, 
yet every ſubject that is ſingle, is not properly a 
ſubiect for a poem if it wants unity of action. 


Ic is neceſſary that this ſubject ſhould preſent 


one ſingle object in the beginning, and that all 
the machinery made uſe of by the poet ſhould 
tend to this point only; this will make the ſub- 
D ee ee W 
action. 

| hit Ws e the-prifvelzal . 
hinder the inſerting of epiſodes or particular 


incidents, provided the poet makes a decent uſe 
of this licence and introduces them Soy, 


« 
. 
" 6 - 
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Sib nx any e collide . 
* leſſer actions ſubordinate to the main action, and 
which ſeem to play about it, as it were to re- 
| freſh the reader's mind after acloſe attention, by 
a variety foreign to that of the ſubject itſelf ; 
every reader loves to vary his objects nom and 
then for a ſhort time at leaſt. Of this kind is 
che ſtory of Cacus told by Evander, that of Achg- 
"SOIT W But were 
0 * 


„ 3 AKIN CIPLES _ 
- theſe. paſſages intireiy omitted, the Eneid 
would be Kill as much an epic poem as before. 

The vvord epiſode originally ſignified thoſe little 
Wen or ſtories with which the ancients were 
wont to interſperſe the hymns and ſongs they 
compoſed in honour. of their. gods. Theſe ſto- 

ries at firſt related immediately to the divinity 
they celebrated; afterwards they became more 
general, and were taken from other ſubjects, 
ſuch as the relation of ſome þeroic ; action; and 
were entirely diſtin& from each other, both in 
matter and ſubject. In proceſs of time they be- 

gun to join. them in ſuch a manner, that from a 
connexion of the ſeveral parts they formed a conti- 
nued and regular body of narration. They now 

came to take a greater pleaſure in theſe recitals 
than in ſinging the hymns themſelves; and by 

that means the recital which was at firſt merely 
epiſodic or adventitious, became now the main 

ſubject ; and in like manner the hymns which 
had been at firſt the chief dbjeR, were now only 
epiſodic. Notwithſtanding this change in their 
| diſpoſition they ſtill retamed their original names, 
at leaſt in every repreſentation accompanied with 

1 in theſe the recitals were always called 

| Epiſodes on account of their original; and the 

hymns which were ſung had the name of Cho- 

Tus given them. This has occaſioned the con- 

"Yall and perplexity we find in reading the 

ang of the ancients on this ſubject. 5 a 

u 


it implies the ſame now in the epic: fo that we 
ſhall by the term epiſode underſtand a part of the 


without hindering it from attaining its end. 
The epiſode i in an epic poem ſhould always 


be brought on by the circumſtances. There are | 


| certain inviſible links which join together an in- 
finite number of things. It remains to demon- 


ſtrate this, which we ſhall do as follows: Eneas 


| goes to. Evander to apply for his affiſtance ; he 
finds him facrificing : It is natural that Evander 


of the action of a hero, of Hercules, whofreed the 


country of a notorious robber that bad troubled 
the public peace, and. that, nn . | 


is to a hero that he is ſpeaking. 


The epiſode ſhould be ſhort cee in 


; proportion as it is more or leſs removed from 
; the main ſubject; ſuch is that we have juſt men- 
| tioned, being intended only as an accidental re- 
F freſhment for the mind, to give it vigor, 
8 and not to take it off from'the fer | 
g The objects it preſents us ſhould be quite 


or LI TEIA TAE. 94. 5 
But che word epiſode having changed its 1719 
nification only in the drama, it is, in every other 
ſpecies of poetry, tobe taken in its priſtine ſenſe; F: 
and as in its original it ſignified a detached piece, 


poem conducing to the principal action, but . 
which may at any time be detached from it, 


ſhould inform him of the occaſion of that facri- 
| fice, and the more ſo as it is in. commemoration 


different from. any that preceded, or are to fol- 
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low them, for this plain reaſon chat they are em- 
_ ployed merely for the ſake of variety. If an au- 


. | thor, after having given a deſcription of ory 
 thouldpreſent us with an epiſode any way 


| lating to war, he would abſolutely run ner 
at ee Aer and intention of epiſodes. | 
"It ſhould however partake” of the general ſtrain 
blk the piece. Virgil does not paint the paſſion 
of Dido in the ſame manner as he does that of 
Gallus—and Why? a Bs 
other a ſimple thepherd., thy rele 


blew: OSD Bull 
_ Of the infrenels of the epic ten. 


NE of the qualifications of an epic don 
4 is to be intire : but this is included in the 
idea we have already given of the action, which 
neceſſarily/ ſuppoſes a beginning, middle, and 
end. For, who would think of preſenting us 
with a poem where the action was begun and 
not finiſhed?. An author can never fall into an 
error of this kind but from an — 


| COTE moe: 1 57 

. CH Ap. v. „ 

0 | "The epic/aftion hould be interefing 

1 of intereſting the 
reader; the one depends upon the nature 


ene. the other upon the 
| _— 
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nature of the action and its object; theother upon 


the nature of the obſtaclesto be ſurmounted. The 
firſt of theſe cauſes an emotion in us, this is called 
the affecting; the ſecond excites and raiſes a 
cu and is therefore called the ſingular. 
The affecting comprehends ſeveral 50 . 


; intereſts }'as, 1. A national intereſt ; thus a Ro- 
man intereſts himſelf in the undertaking of - 


neas as being a Roman. 2. A religious intereſt ; a 
Chriftian intereſts himſelf in the undertaking of 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, to deliver the ſepulchre of 


_ Jeſus Chriſt from the hands of inſidels. 3. Laſt- 
yz there is a natural intereſt, or the intereſt of 
humanity; every man intereſts himſelf ! in the . 


mierten of another man 
Theſe three kinds of intereſt ſhould be all 
united in the action of an epic poem, which ſup- 
— only a work of taſte, but at the ſame 
time, # political, hiſtorical, theological, and mo- 
* as will be ſeen hereafter. 
The Thad and Odyſſey united them all with 
reſpect to the Greeks, as the Eneid did with 
reſpect to the Romans. In our times we. find 
only che ſingle one of humanity in theſe poems, 
which is indeed the only one that laſts as long as 
mankind; and conſequently the only one _ 
can; from its nature, infur# immortality x to. the 


. pics wherein; it prevails.” 


"Kt in this reſpect Homer ſeems to have ſuc- 
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 creded much betterthan; Virgila he has. not, like 
him, confined his ſubject to the eſtabliſhment of 
na prince in a particular pagt of the world. It in- 
tereſts not us that Æneas landed upon the banks 
of the Tiber, and took a kingdom from another 
| who had pretentions to. it. The Greek poet 
- takes his ſubject from the buman heart; it is a 
paſſion which grows. into a flame, breaks forth | 
in an impetuous action, and is the cauſe of the 
greateſt evils and deſolatian. His whole Iliad is 
taken up with the wrath of a hero; z as the fourth 
book of the Aineid is with the love of a queen: 
fo that we may with, juſtice affirm, that the ſub- 
ject of the Iliad is as much ſuperior to that of 
the Eneid in the intereſting part, as the fourth 
book of the Eneid is to any of the others. I am 
much better pleaſed: with the. nature of friendſhip 
in Niſus and Euryalus, than with the combats of 
warriors, or with an inclination to fight ; but 
every one has a heart open to love, hatred, or 
ſenſibility; and the more he finds it exerciſed in 
theſe ſenſations. the better i is he pleaſed. : 
The Odyſſey is of the ſame kind. We find 
a ourſelves affected with the misfortunes of Ulyſſes 
without danſdering whether he is a Greek or not, 
for he is a man, and a man who ſuffers all the | 
8 misfortunes that human nature can ſuſtain from . 
>+ . the wrath of. gods, and all nature combined WM ; 
int bi him; all WHICH he W his ex- 
tra- 


n 


, 


piece: from which conduct there © 
| and Virgil convey ſo much pleaſure to us, whom 8 5 


concern for the affairs of otliers, is divided into 


eee eee ee and fre. - | 
5 


of 11 ur vn. ; * 


traordillary patience and prudence, Homer, 
, 


who was ſenſible how much 
his poem depended 
upon intereſting his readers on the ſide of hu 
N N always takes care to preſent them with 
is in its ftrongeſt lights, in every-cireunis 
ſtance, diſcourſe, and ſituation throughout his. 


they can intereſt. ama light, inſtead of 25 


ons-people who ſaw their own hiſtaey; 
manne 
3 1 And yt | 
prin eh how far muſt we 
the ancients in our epic poems, ' which, 
ound poſleſſed of the thres gienrpbhely of i 4 
PTR Viz. -on the fide of eee . wh 
tion in our heart while we read them, or at moſt 
one far inferior in every degree munen 
ceive from a work of the ancient. Le | 
Humanity, or that intereſt which 8 


ſeveral branches, each of wich is the prineipal 


1. en intereſts every 
one, by propoſing 
in themſelves heroic; Arm" a + this 


| = que? — by the confidera- 


| wir rote ant | 
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2. Tragedy affects us by the dreadfulneſs of 
n and the characters of thoſe who fall 
the! victims of them; ſhe allures us to her by 
the ſentiment of eee __ fixes | us by 
that of jerroto 5 1112 
3. Comedy amuſes us ba ee ä 
oddity of actions and manners; ſhe pleaſes 
us by making us laugh, as the epic did by ſur- 
priſing us, and tragedy by:cxcitingour tears. 
4. The Paſtoral charms us Witty its/Fvertie(s 
and ſimplicity, and by the idea of Ry | 
| annexed-to it. +0 41309 1 2 1 $3325 

But the Epic Muſe, beteten fource of all 
J the reſt, ſhould neceſſarily include cheir ſeveral 

F intereſts. or ways of touching us. When it has 
Taiſed the admiration of the reader by the wrath 
of Juno, uho unchains the winds; and by the 
powef of Neptune. Wwho calms the ſea again; 
the next moves him with all- the horrors of a 
town delivered o over to rapine and pillage, or 
ſoftens and melts him with the hapleſs paſſion of 
a, princeſs, who at length falls a victim to her 
deſpair. Sometimes, but that ſeldom; ſhe paints 
a brawling Therſites, or a pilot thrown: into the 
ſea through malice, who riſing above the waves, 
| vomits torrents of ſalt water. In fine, when the 
poet ſees proper, he paints a landſcape, deſcribes 
_ the eaſe of a country life; the ruſtic ſports of the 
good Evander, and the glories of the riſing ſun, 
who PP him with his * beams to 
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the melody cr a thouſand ſurrounding birds. 
To be aitragic, a comic, or a paſtoral poet, it 
is enough to be that, and that only; but who- 
ſoever would be an epic poet, muſt be them all, 
and that in the moſt eminent degree. An * 
poet i is the painter of the whole nn N 
een "4 444 Ma 3 . 
reren and nee. e 
6-4 ee n te 
"Thee | is a Scud method of n wy 
which ariles from the obſtacles Which ſtrongly = 
oppoſe the hero in the completion of his deſigns. 
The, former method. is more. mqoying, this again : 
ib more lively and quickening to th taſte -. 
"Every reader who has a ſoul muſt take bang 
the enterpriſe that he ſees —_— 5 he 
comes attached to the hero of the piece; 0 
joins with him in all his views z he e equally in- 
| cenſed at the obſtacles that preſent themſelves; he 
ſeeks for means within himſelf of overcoming or 
avoiding them 3 which, if he cannot ind, and is 
at Jaſt obliged t to giye all u to the berg, then he 
hy. aſiſts him in ſecret with, his vowas and wiſhes, 
and impatiently Waits. the iu til. he ſees tys 
hero yYanquilhed « or tiumphant, and triumphs or 
falls together with him, Such is the idea we may | 
form of the intereſt ariſing from. the danger 
or from the obſtacle. that. preſents. tell, Were 
it only through curiolity, the mind i is en to 
ee the Fog ofa doubtful affair. $ «1 1 and "OY, 
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9 THE- PFRINCIPL Ss 
| great man, who.is poſſeſſed ban Arnet ve 
Jourees within himſelf, is now exerting his ut- 
moſt efforts; we wait impatiently; and how- 
ever inſenſible the heart may be, we are pleaſed 
ons: ne eg det _— ſuc- 
ceed at laſt. 
Thecbſtacles Ain ths wack ofthe ion, 
form what we call the plat or intrigue. The 
manner in which theſe obſtacles are es or 
 durmounted, is called the unravelling. © 
An action void of intrigue is almoſt always in- 
capable of affecting us; for the paſſions muſt be 
_ raiſed by difficulties, which give occaſion to the 
exertion of the nobler virtues. Hence every 
*poetic action ſhould have an intrigue. 
In an epic poem there is the main plot and the 
under plots ; the main plot ſhould de ſingle, the 
1 dre e, n acconling to neceflity 
or probability. 2 
The din pier uf the Eneid is thie wrath of 
Juno, who oppoſes the ſettling of Æneas in Italy. | 
The under plots are the effects of this. wrath, 
ſuch as a tempeſt which drives Zneas off the 
coaſt of Italy; the paſſion of a princeſs, who 
ſtrives to retain che hero in her own Kingdom; 
or the courage of a prince, who oppoſes the efta- 
bdliſhment of this hero on a throne he looks upon 
as his own right. Now, theſe” three” plots are 
ſubordinate to the principal one, which includes 
them all, fo that they RRR 


or LITERATURE. : 8 


of one plot, than three ſeparate Plots of them- 
ſelves. \- 

The plots ariſe from thi ignorance of citcum- oy 
ſtances or want of power in the perſon who is ns. 
action. + Tphigenia is on the point of ſacrificing 
her own brother Oreſtes, whom ſhe does not 
know : will ſhe facrifice him or not? This is 
the intrigue which occaſions all the uneaſineſs of 
the ſpectator. Did ſhe know it was her brother, 
ſhe would doubtleſs ſave him; ſo that it is her ig- 
norance that keeps every mind in ſuſpence. The 
queen in ? Barbaroſſa hears the tyrant doom her 
ſon to death, that ſon ſo dear to her, and W-Wuom 
ſhe had long thought loft, and who, in chis very 
inſtant, makes himſelf known to her. But, 
weak as ſhe is, and deſtitute of all help, how is 
the to oppoſe the tyrants power ? Selim, on the 
other hand, ſees himſelf ready to ſuffer an igno- 
minious death, and by the orders of a wreteg 
who has murdered his father, and uſurps the 
throne which is his right; but how can he ex- 
tricate himſelf from this dilemma? "This is the - 
plot. A tyrant, and a tyrant in the full exer- 
ciſe of lawleſs power is to be diſarmed; and by 
whom? a eee. and n | 
friendleſs boy. Wir HS F 
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The plot which ariſes. from want, of know- 
ledge i is unravelled by the diſcovery of what was 
hitherto unknown. - Iphigenia knows her bro- 
- ther again, and ſaves him. The other plot is unra- 
velled by oppoſing force to force, or by the effort 


1 5 | of ſuperior art. Selim had made himſelf known 


band. 


to Oſman; this nobleman ſecretly raiſes a party, 
breaks into the palace of Barbaroſſa, and delivers 
the prince, ho kills the ot with his own 


The firſt manner of unravelling is called the 
unravelli ing by diſequerys the ſecond by r 
or revolution. 
We muſt neceſſarily W a revolution, or, | 
: which i is the ſame thing, a change of fortune in 


the affairs of the perſon who undertakes the en- 


terpriſe, whether he ſurmounts the obſtacle or 
finks under it. Selim ſurmounts it, Jonas does 
the ſame in the Athaliah of Racine; both become 
happy i in the end. Phædra and e in the 
ſame author, and Romeo and Juliet in Sbake- 
ſpear, ſink under it; this is {till a revolution, for 
they become more unhappy than before. Some- 
times the peripetia is two-fold; as in Athaliah 
and Barbaroſſa, in both which the uſurper falls 
and the true prince mounts the rens. Some - 
times there is added a diſcovery, 28 in Creuſa, 
 hets Dorilas, though a ſhepherd's ſon, is found 
to be the lawful heir of the crown, here igno- 
rance of perſons being removed, their ſituation 


W thereupon r No 


No enterpriſe whetevet is-difficultz/ otherwiſe | 
than by the means of the perſon who, undertakes 
it; ſo chat the intrigue, properly ſpeaking, is on- 
ly-the re when compared 
ſo a oo rh as: „ ben me he. the | 
weakeſt fide prove \ victorious ; through ſome great SH kits 
| effort, of wit, courage, or addreſs; is appears 
with an ect that hk ſomething of the mar-- 
vellous.. Nt ih gan i 
The plot may te; in the, very 5 "Lither g 
when the undertaking is attended wit | great 
difficulty i in itſelf, as a deſcent 1 into hell; or when 
| ſore obſtacles prelent themſelves fem without, 
as the oppolition made by Turnus to the ſettling 
5 of Aneas! in Italy. 'The more intricate the plot 
v, that is, the more difficult it i to. unfayel,, | 
the more, perfect it will be. Latobktitths:. 1: 
The unravelling appears. beſt when ing 
immediate! from the action itſelf ; as the victo 
of Horatius + over the three Curiatilz and not. 
drawn from exterior circumſtances, : as. the + m- 
priſoning 1 Tartuff by an order from court. ky: 
2. It ſhould be natural, that is to fay. hot ap- 
pear artful or concetted, but ariſing ae 
ia the on it iefelf.” . It ſhould be brought, 
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about by ſome unforeſeen event, and not by a 
ſimple change of mind. Had Achilles returned 


to the fight merely at the requeſt of Agamemnon, 
0 Ag have had no ſufficient reaſon for his 


on conſidering his character: nothing leſs 
4 P to bring chis about than the death 
of his dear loved friend Patroclus ; and then 
the untavelling, which is his reconciliation with 


Agamemnon, fo far from appearing forced, or 


drawn from other circumſtances comes about of 


felt, though the geit ineereſt Achille has in 


this reconciliation. ' 

Properly ſpeaking, the plot and the unravel- 
lng conſtitute the true character of each kind of 
poetry. The plot contains the efforts of the 
acting cauſe ; the unravelling the 10 which 
fuch cauſe being about, or fails in. | 
If admiration is to be raifed, if the ſbul is to 
be ſurpriſed or elevated, the obſtacles preſented 
to the hero ſhould be ſuch as carry with them a 
proſpect of great difficulty in the ſurmounting, 
and appear to demand a ftrength more than com- 
mon ; all which however he is to triumph over. 
So the unravelling of an epic poem ſhould ne- 


0 ceſlarily be ſucceſsful and happy. Merit is of- 
fered for us to admire; now, if this merit ſinks 
2 it becomes rather the object 


of our pity than admiration, Thus Achilles, in 
the Hiad, triumphs over the envy of Agamem- 
non, and the valor of Hector. Ulyſſes, in the 


- 1 ze > | * N N Oadyſſey, 
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Odyſſey, triumphs over his misfortunes and his 
enemies. ZEneas conquers Turnus; andlaftly, 
. Satan, in'Mitton's Paradiſe Loft, triumphs over 
the firft Man; for Satan is, beyond all doubt, 
the hero of that poem for if it be Adam, the 
unravelling i is „and no ways epic ; but 
if it is tragical, | the ſupernatural machinery 
employed i in that poem are but ſo many uſeleſs 
wheels, for the marvellous has no ſort of relation 
ds pity, nor is in the leaſt made to excite it. 
The evil then is certainly propoſed as the object 
' of our admiration in Paradiſe Loft; an objet 
| which may, no doubt, appear ſingular ; but then 
we ſhould judge of it in the ſame manner as of 
a painter's idea, by the execution rather than 
the ſtory. Beſides, if it does not raiſe adwira- 
tion, it at leaſt cauſes aſtoniſhment. 
WMbhen pity or terror are to be raiſed, the unra- 
velling or cataſtrophe ſhould certainly be unſor- 
tunate. Give what name you will to a tragedy 
which ends happily ; let it be herbical, and full 
of the moſt affecting incidents; yet, unleſs we 
meet with the misfortunes of ſome favorite 
character to deplore, it is no longer, properly 
ſpeaking,” tragedy. It is ſomewhat that borders 
upon tragedy, indeed : it is, if you will, the 
epic in a dramatic dreſs; or, a ſtory in plain 
life diſguiſed in the garb of tragedy. 
I have mentioned the deploring the misfor- 
tunes of a favorite character. The puniſhment 
6 „ine 
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_ inflited on a tyrant does not operate upon us in 
a tragic manner. When, Mithridates falls, I 
feel no pity. for him, any more than for Barba- 
roſſa, Athalia, Haman, or the King in Hamlet. 
Nor do the ſituations of Pyrrhus, Joad, Caliſta, 
or Andromache; cauſe any terror in me. Their 

ſituations are, doubtleſs, very affecting they 
may touch the, heart, but they da not reach the 
mark, If we call theſe ſcenes tragical, it 1s, be- 
cauſe they are preſented to us as ſuch, and we 
are accuſtomed to. annex ſome ſuch Nea ta 
them: and when pleaſure i is in the caſe, we are 
not very nice about diſcovering what can pro- 
cure it us with the greateſt propriety. — But 
where ſhall we find a cataftrophe of a truly 
tragic kind? In Phædra and Hippolitus * , 
the Brothers 4, Racine's Britannicus, Shake- 
ſpear's Lear (as written by himſelf) the Horatii, 
CEdipus, and Polyeuctes of Corneille, and 

laſtly, Thompſon's Tancred and Sigiſmunda, 
will furniſh us with examples. Here the hero, 


'_ - Who is the object of the ſpectator's concern, 
fſüalls into the moſt dreadful and ſhocking 


calamity : we ſhare with him in all the ills of 
humanity ; we are penetrated with ro -at his 
| ne and N with bergen 
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4s By Mr. Smith,, 
+ By Dr. Young, | 


difliculties,, t We are not leſs timid on this 
ſcore, than the Athenians were; we are ſo 
afraid, of grief, that we even ſhudder at the 
ſhadow. and image of it, if never fo little mag- 
nified. This has fo enervated and impoveriſhed 


the tragic ſpirit among us. We very clearly | 
perceive the alteration, in comparing the im- 


preſſion we feel from the Palyeuctes af Cor- 
neille, with that which is given us by the 


Athalia of Racine. They are both very affect- 
ing; but, in the one, the ſoul is plunged, 


ep d in a delicious ſorrow; in the other, after 
ſuffering ſome little inquietude, and experiencing 
a few momentary alarms, it is raiſed again by a 
ſudden tranſport of j Joys. which evaporates and 
is gone in an inftant. 

Comedy has: no efforts of 1 to make, but 


only thoſe of wit; where the mind is employed 
upon the means of giving a lucky turn to an 
affair : this conſtitutes the drollery of the prin- c 


_ cipal character, and gives life and ſpirit to the 
ſcene. If the comic hero is unhappy, his miſ- 
fortune i is of the . kind ; as that of the 
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- Ariſtotle complains of the effeminacy of be 
Athenian ſpectators, who. dreaded this tragic N 
grief; 3 to prevent which, the poets were obliged | 
to extricate their favorite character from all his 
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miſer, whom we ſee robbed of his precious caſ- 
ket, to oblige him to give up his miſtreſs to a2 
lover, who deſerves her better than himſelf. 
Was the misfortune to be really ſerious, it 
might raiſe our concern, which 4 is contrary to 


the rules and end of comedy; in which the 
- unravelling ſhould always lie in the ſücceſs of 


the reaſonable characters, and in the ſhame and 
confuſion of = ridiculous ones 1 57 Wie +: rae 
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FE have already ſaid, that the epic is 
the recital of a marvellous event. In 
this bes the proper diſtinction of the epic action 
from all others, if we may judge from the prac- 
tice of Homer, Virgil, and ſome of the beſt 
 moderns, who have had the greateſt opportunity, 
by the choice of their ſubjects, of following the 
examples pointed out to them by the eons, 
in this kind of writing. 7 
Any one, who makes the leaſt ee on 
che manner in which the action in the Æneid 
begins, will immediately perceive the wide dif- 
ference there is between the gpic and the tragic 
action. There he ſees ads acting in every 
ching: Juno traverſes the air; the monarch of 
the winds raiſes a dreadful tempeſt againſt a 
mortal. In purſuing the poem to its concluſion, 
he fill finds ſupernatural beings concerned in 


every 
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every cauſe : but, is it by chance they make their 
appearance there ? do they act without reaſon of 
deſign? are they placed there only for the fake 
of ſhew and parade ? or, may we not rather ſup- 
poſe, that there are ſome rules in reaſon and good 
ſenſe, which determine all their operations? The 
contrary is hardly natural to be believed, © + 
And yet, we ſhould be led to believe it, to 
look into what writers have faid on this ſubject. 
Some ſee nothing but allegory in an epic poem 
others, only the idea of a perfect and every way 
- accompliſhed hero. "Theſe regard the marvel- 
 lous only as an adventitious quality, a part of + 
the pagan dreſs of poetry, which, no way be- 
longs to the ſpecies itſelf ; ſo that if any 
appearance of probability is thrown into a poetic 
recital, 'it is rather through complaiſance to the 
prejudices of the reader, than from wy obliga- 
tion of the rules of the art. Z 
Let us examine chings a lit nearer, and 
know, for once, what we © have to depend upon. 


, _ The origin of the marvellous. 
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vou the ſingular, in order, by this means, to 
Pleaſe their auditors as much as poſlible. 

Thoſe. who, firſt Het about compoſing narra- 
tions, did, by way of preference, make choice 
of the actions and exploits of great men; and 
as they made them all to be deſcended from the 
gods, it was very eaſy for them to ſuppoſe, 
that, in any difficulty or diſtreſs, theſe heroes 
were aſſiſted in a, wonderful manner by the 
counſels or interpoſition of thoſe ſ upernatural 
beings, to whom they owed their exiſtence. 

This manner of intermingling gods and men 
in an action, had two advantages, ſuppoling 
them properly adapted to the ideas of the hear 
ers. In the firſt place, it gave a greater luſtre to 
the hero, and made the ſtory more intereſting ; 
and, on the other hand, it ſtrongly confirmed 
che auditors in their belief of the deities being 
always preſent with them, in order to aſſiſt or 
puniſh them, according to their deſerts. This 
is the origin of the marvellous in the epic. 

Succeeding great geniuſſes, in forming the 
plan of an epic poem, took into conſideration 
how they might beſt employ the ſuppoſed mini- 
ſttry of the gods. Upon conſulting the. firſt ideas 
which..preſented concerning the divinity, they 
found that the gods were the ſovereign arbiters of 

' mankind, the beings thro* whom they moved, 
by whom they moved, and by whom they muſt 
be en ct a * 225 


! 
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thatif they took the licence of intermixing gods 
and men in the ſame action, the gods muſt na- 

turally perform the functions of firſt cauſes, and 
men thoſe of ſecond ; that the gods were to 
furniſh, the means, and men to put them in 
execution: ſo that the plan of the action was 
ſettled in the council of the gods themſelves, 
and that the 1 motions. or ſteps taken by men on 
earth, were no other than the execution of 
theſe. councils. So that by this means the poet 
had the power of painting in the ſame work, 
all heaven,, hell, earth, gods and men, nature, 
ſociety, in A word, whatever exiſts i in the uni- 
verſe, with their ſeveral ee and depen» 
dencies, To 2 | 

. Nothing can he: more. eaſy than to 1 | 
ſtrate, that this is not a chimericatyſtem, .an 
airy idea, void of any ſolid foundation; we 
have the authority of Homer's own practice i in 
the Iiad, and that of Virgil in the Zneid, o 
prove Its reality; as will appear, by: examining, | 
with a | little attention, the fable or ordonnance 
of the firſt book of this latter. Here the poet, , 
entering the liſts like a champion in the fullneſs 
of "is vit zour, dif} plays all the powers of hjs art 
130 1 Loet us then follow him ſtep &; 

0 Oh ferve 15. he proceeds. 

5 rules bf cbmmon ſenſe Gätate 65 kim, 
that he is, in the fiſt place, to make choice of 
a ſubſect: this er the ſcope or end of 
MO . nne and * a n 
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3 of view for che reader. © T ſing the hers 
A tho founded the Roman empire in deſpite of 
=_-. all che efforts of an adverſe deity.” This 
Fropoſition already appears to have that requiſite 
of the epic marvellous, which we have taken 
notice of above, viz, a god and a man. 
_ © The propoſition made, the poet next addreſſes 
himſelf to the muſes, to know from them the 
_ cauſes. ' * Muſa mibi cauſas memora ; Muſe 
tell the cauſe * the events paſſed upon earth, 
in which men themſelves were the inſtruments. 
Therefore Virgil was in no want of being in- 
ſtructed as to the effects, but the firſt cauſes, 
which had been ſettled in heaven, and canſe- 
quently beyond the reach of his knowledge and 
conception, | 
The muſe then ſpeaks, and explains the 
cauſes of the reſentment of the deity. The 
1 e 'or epie 
Sins. 
The Trojans leave Sicily, and are out at ſea: 

: po we have the obje& on. which the. wrath of 
Junois to fall. The goddeſs immediately pre- 
pares a dreadful ſtorm : olus at her requeſt 
lets looſe the Winds, and. the whole fleet of 
| Xneas is diſperſed. The hero had now pe- 
riſhed, but for Neptune, who, diſpleaſed to ſee 
his empire thus diſturbed without his order, 
S caverns,, and re- 
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Ibis is the firſt picture, and in the true epic 
uafte, We behold Juno purſuing ABneas with 
the utmoſt hatred, and that unfortunate prince | 
laboring under the perſecution. Here are two 
parts, one of which belongs to- the gods, the 
other to men. Now join theſe two parts, as 
they are joined in the allegorical picture, and 
we have a ſubjedt which is denominated EPIC; 
that is, an image repreſenting natural and ſuper- 
natural cauſes, with the effects ariſing from 

their:mutyal.concurrence. The ſecond picture 
repreſents the Trojans as fatigued with the tem- 
peſt, and repoſing themſelves upon the ſea- 
ſhore : a picture entirely natural, and agreeable 
to the human ſtate. In the mean time the poet 
1s preparing another, which is as wholly ſuper- 


natural, and wherein nothing appears but the 


marvellous, Jupiter fixes his eyes attentively 


upon neas; Venus intercedes with the god 5 


in favor of her ſon; Mercury is ſent, to diſ- 
poſe Dido, queen of Carthage, to give this 
unfortunate prince a favorable reception; and 
Venus herſelf deſcends to inſtru her ſon in 
perſon, and conduct him to ones e ee ö 
princeſs. . 


es tos che ee winchiniry lot works 
Eneas is conduQed by Venus, Dido is properly 
prepared by Mercury, Thus the gods diſpoſe 
the hearts of · men, and direct their ſteps. 
Without the operation of theſe divine agents, 

what paſſed would have been no more than z 


com- 


— 
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common adventure; a ſubject proper enough or 


a hiſtory indeed, daz . no wiſe W * 92 


Epi 1 
Eneas haying met 8 A e recep- 
tion at Carthage, inſtantly diſpatches the faithful 


7 Achates, to bring his ſon Aſcanius and preſent 


him to the queen. Here the poet places the 
ſpring that produces a paſſion in Dido for E. 


neas. It was neceſſary that this love ſhould be 


raiſed in her breaſt bo a god: without this, it 
would have been no better than the paſſion in a 


I romance. Cupid, therefore, takes the form of 
poung Aſcanius: and under this diſguiſe breathes 


his poiſon into the heart of eee is 
tte third: picture. 26-161, 

The flame is row ebe by 93 
as; that: ãs ſufficient; whatever * from 


5 firſt impulſe, muſt be truly epic. 


For tho? every thing in the epie Mn "54 


| pled to! be brought about; by the gods z-yet the 


poets do nat introduce them upon every trifling 
circumſtance, and that for two reaſons. Firſt, 


5 becauſe they would find themſelves a good deal 
puzzled by. theſe ſupernatural: agents, whoſe 


preſence would often eclipſe the other perſon- 


ages, and overload the ſcene ; nor could they 


be ſo frequently introduced with any degree of 
probability or variety. The ſecond reaſon, 


which is an admirable cloak to the weakneſs of 


a poet, is, that the greater dignity, may be 
eee W the — 


2 8 im- | 


eee ee 4 
impulle yz which diſpoſing the ſecond! ade 
with a degree of certainty to the end aſſigned, 
does more fully manifeſt the ſupreme power of 

the diyine agent. Men, naturally weak and cir- 
cumſcribed, and who for their reſolves with 
heſitation, are always in ſome meaſure diffident 
of the means they are to employ, and, eonſe- 
quently, under a neceſſity of redoubling their 
care and aſſiduity during the courſe of the 
undertaking; But a god, the inſtant he acquits 
himſelf. of the function of firſt cauſe, has al- 
ready ſeen the effect produced, and leaves to 
ſubordinate cauſes to run through the other little 


_ circumiftances neceſſary to the execution. Cu- 


pid wounds Dido with one of his arrows; he 
then diſappears. The princeſs is left to herſelf, 
and to the: circumſtances of her preſent N 
tion. All the faculties” of her ſoul will natu- 


rally be rouſed and put in action, to remove 


every obſtacle that preſents itſelf, to the attain- 
ment of the deſired end. Jund has obtained 
che promiſe of Xolus ; chat; is ſufficient. Ko- 
lus gives his orders. to — winds, and we ſhall | 
ſee the queen of heaven obey d. 


This diſpoſiti tion makes the gods the prin 15 c 1 
aftors 1 in the, Epic, a and they, appear: but Ay 

e to time; whillt | men, who are the under- | 
characters, occupy almoſt the whole ſcene. | 
This i is juſt as the ſpectacle is deſign d for men. E 

Virgil has, to the utmoſt of his power, pur-. 
ſued this plan throughout his work; * if he 
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has nom and then -firuok of from it, it is thro! | 
T. tireſome repetition, = eee 

** eee eee * 
particularly. in his Iliad which is the moſt exten- 
1 ee we haue. | 

ſonable. way of. — * 
indeed, there is no other reaſonable way but 


_ this. For, aſter all, ab ſoon as the gods are 


made agents, they muſt either held the chief 
or the lower place; they muſt be either the firſt 


medium. Now, of theſe two different charac- 


a 
EY hs 4 * 4 * * 1 
n 4 419 * | 
: - * 1 1 9 4 FL ' 4 1 
” * . . 4 : 
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The marvellous is eſſantia].to the epic. - 

But is this kind of the marvellous abſolutely 
ente tb an epic poem: 

We hall not diſpute Here bott eins we 
will only aſk, What is to be underſtood by an 
epie poem ? is it every poem in general that has 
the form of a narrative? if fo, it-is the form 
only which'conftitutes its nature. The conſpi- 
racy” of Pierre, the murder of Agamemnon, 
and any other dramatie ſubjects thrown into the 
form of a narrative, are ſo many epic poems : and 
Lean, and ſeveral others, will no longer de- 
ſerve the reproach of being kiſtorians in verſe. 
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italics eee 
is common to.every aQion in a poem, and. is A 


ae een ae bee, 
mitt et. Mbit 


Perhaps it un e che greatunk b e 
of the.a&tion itſelf, But be a man great * 


mean, he is neicher more nor leſs a man. 


Is it that the poem is heroic ? e tragedy is 


ſo, as well as the epic. 


Wiss chen js left us to charackerifethe eſſence 5 


of this poem? The interpoſition of a deity. 
Per. ambages deorumgz. miniſteria; fabuloſumgue 


| ſententigrum tormentum procipitandus oft liben 
ſpiritus, That is to ſay, in poems of this 


kind, the ſecret ſprings. by which the divine 


power acts upon mankind. ſhould be unfolded, 
and the intricate and myſterious ways of fate 
(anlage) laid open. The deities ſhould be 


put into motion, and be made to intereſt them 


ſelyes in the action which is carrying on by 
men; they ſhould even 20h in chem, with them, 


by them, and for them, (deorum miniſleria.) 


In fine, the genius of the poet, freed from the 


chains of truth, liber ſpiritus, ſhould precipi- 
tate itſelf into the immenſe ſpace. of fiction, 


and from thence take its machinery; its moving 


powers, tormentum. fabuloſum,. 1 to pro— 


duce the propoſpd effect. C1587 nen orc 
petronius, not contented with the precept 


- 
* 
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drawn from the example of Homer and V, irgil, 
gives us a piece of poetry of his own. for a 
r 
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m 3 Wnberin he makes the god of hell 
irritating Fortune againſt the Roman people, 
and engaging her to puniſh thei. This latter 
"ey: -and prepares the fatal blow. r 
Icscrates, an orator remarkable for his juſt 


j "I - philoſophical notions of things, compares 


the panegyties made by poets, and thoſe com- 
poſed by an' orator- Poets, ſays. he, have 


the advantage over us thret different ways. 

„ Firſt, they have the liberty of introducing 
_ © ſupernatural agents, which, in their Proper 

time and place, give à greater Aight and 
& ſtrength to the character of the hero whom 
. they celebrate. In the ſecond place, they. 
enjoy an infinite number of peculiar privi- 


„ leges with regard to elocution. Laftly, they 
« have the additional charms of chime and 
« meaſure.” By this it appears, that Iſocrates 


| look'd upon the intervention of the divintty, as 
one of the greateſt advantages poets Had over 


orators, and as what iakes ohie part of the 


beautiful in poetry ; eonſehuenely'he-ſippoſes, 
that he who is a poet in the true ſenſe of the 


word, and knows how to make a proper uſe of 
the privilege of his art, will not Tail to employ 


it on every ſuitable occaſion. © ft 


What is the object of an Heben? every 


R body knows it is to excite admiration. / Now, 


where ſhall we find a more natural and ſure me- 
thod of compaſſing this, than to employ the 


wonderful to demontrate.the ation of the divi- 


«Its nity 
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Pe rere, .9e:9 it 


overerules him? 2 
In fine, ade ary ee his ri INE: abt 
celebrated epic poems, antient and modern, 
what idea he formed of them ? what he thought 
particularly characteriſed this ſpecies of poetry? 
will-he not readily anſwer, the workings of the 


deity? This will be the chief differential qua- 
lity that will preſent itſelf to his mind. He 


will perceive, at one caſt of the eye, Eneas 
and Juno, Achilles and Jupiter, ee and Mi. 
nerva, Adam and Satan. 

Moteover, this ſyſtem is in every relpelt | 


noble: it is worthy of thoſe to whom it is at- 


tributed.” Can there be an object more beauti- 
ful and grand, more ſuitable to a genius nearly 
divine, than to demonſtrate, in the courſe of an 

extenſive work, the dependance and ſubordina- 


tion of cauſes, and to repreſent mankind, or 


rather the whole univerſe, in action, under the 
eye and in the hand of the ſupreme Being? 
can there be a ba e ee 
to its original ſource fo © 5 75 
It has been aſſerted, that Chriſtianity Rey | 


never be made n e e 
poetry. . {1 


4 


De la foi d'un Chivtien les miſteres r 
| P*ornemens egayès ne ſont point bene. 
L'Evangile a Veſprit n'offre de tous cotes, - - 
E 13 
Ap. n 
Vol. II. Part I. a D | But 
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The rigid myſteries of the Chriſtian faith; 
Reject the muſes, and their flowery wreath: ; | - 
Mie meet with nought thro out the code as, 
But ſins t atone, or puniſhments to bear. 0 


Notwithſtanding the reſpect we have for the 
opinion of this great writer; we cannot but 
think, mat, was another Homer to ariſe, he 
Would Nnd, in the'hiſtsfy of our religion, am- 
| 5 matter to exerciſe his genius. It is true, he 
ght ht not, indeed, repteſent a Jupit6t thunder- 
ing 2 mount Ida: we might not ſee gods and 
goddeſſes mingle | in a croud of mortal comba- 
tants, covered « oyer with duſt, and reciprocally 
Aa ing and Aenne (gy other. But | 
with,w it energy, v what ma ſterly ts orce, "would 
| he paint the. God, who created the univerſe with 
a word; who ſees and comprehends every thing, 
and gives life and being ta all! How delightfy] 
muſt it he to follow 1 ſuch a poets while with a 
foul. inflamed with thoſe ideas chat fll'd: the minds 
; of the prophets and other facred writers ; ideas 
produced by religion; he paints a hero, ima- 
giningy attempting, and executing . the. greateſt 
ithingss. amy under the immediate will and 
J ance of a celeſtial ſpirit, which gives- him 
prudence. to foreſee, fortitude to encounter, and 
courage and patience to ſurmount, the obſtacles 
in his way!, Like. Milton, he might perhaps 
chooſe the Fall of Man for his ſubjedt; or, like 
| 1 detcribe the N of ie and 


won r Gp -- 


even deſcend. to ſubjects yet more familiar: 
but till we ſhould hear a Homer fing, "whoſe = 
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maſterly execution would plainly demonſtrate, 
that the ſublime and the folemn are ſo far from 
being invincible obſtaeles to epic. writing, that 
they” would in him appear the ſources of the 
fineſt ſtrokes and moſt exalted beauties. 
But on what baſis could he have ſupported this | 
kind of the marvellous? On the fame which 
ſerved the antients for theits; Imean, tlie general 
perſuaſion of the people for whom theywrote. 
After having made clibice of a ſubject that 
would admit of the marvellous, either from 
the diſtance of time it happened in, from the 
nobleneſs of the object, from the reality of the 


fact, orlaſtly, from the general received opinion 


concerning it; the poet would i in the ſirſt place | 
ſuppoſe what is true in the prinei les of every 
religion, tserugr had ret tn; ans; 1 
pared by a deity. i | 
In the next Rave," he would ſuppoſe that the 


divinity followed it into e tion, either in per 


ſon, or by means of other agents. If Homer 
could take upon him to aſſert, that Juno, Mi- 


rierva, or Mars, had each a part in the actions 
of the Greeks and Trojans, altho? theſe deities 


had only a mere poetical exiſtence, founded on 


the general opinion of the over-ruling providence' 


of the gods; | with. how much greater reaſon 


1 * Rane the nn n 
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ral beings in the Chriſtian religion, where it is 
an acknowleged truth, that God has, at certain 
times, ſent. the miniſters, of his power to-puniſh 
nations, diſcomfit armies, or protect a diſtreſſed 
people? If a poet has the power of realiſing 
what is in itſelf. but barely poſſible, he may, 
with much greater reaſon, aſſert the exiſtence 


of a thing in ſuch or ſuch a caſe, when ſome- 


thing like it, or perhaps the very ſame thing, 


has actually exiſted in another caſe. 


Laſtly, the Chriſtian poet would ſuppoſe, 
that ſome celeſtial ſpirit, to whom all the ſecret 
ſprings of ſupernatural power were known, had 


revealed the ſame to him. And though this laſt 
ſuppoſition would be, in fact, but an artful turn, 


to develop, in a more pleaſing. manner, the 
chain of ſuperiority and dependence ſubſiſt- 
ing between God and man; yet the reader, 


without ſearching too deeply into, the merits of 


it, willingly yields his aſſent; and whether it 
be from the licence allowed to poetry, whether 
from the reſemblance, of what is told us with our 


general belief, or laſtly, from that ſtrain of re- 


velation which. reigns through the whole of an. 


epic ſtory: from whatever of theſe motives it 


may ariſe, I ſay, we certainly as readily fall in, 
with the operations of the marvellous that were 


| never manifeſted. to our eyes, and allow them as 
much credit, as we do to the moſt common 
actions of Ane heroes * great men, of which 


we 
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we meet with daily inſtances in civil life or 
_ hiſtory, We have an example of this in Miltons 
Paradiſe Loſt, which is- moſt admirable in the 
marvellous of it, whileit keeps within the bounds 
of thoſe notions we receive from the Chriſtian 

faith. What can be more beautiful than his 
_ deſcription of the wiles and artifioes employed 
by the tempter of mankind ? the converſation 
of the angels who - preſide over the planets, ri- 
vers, and mountains? than the ſpeech' of the 
Son of God, when he offers himſelf to his ſa- 
ther as a ranſom for loſt man; and the prophe- 
tie narrative of Raphael, when . le 
: the eyes of Adam the hiſtory of his poſterity. 
But if the eſſence of the epic conſiſts in 3 
intervention of the gods, any ſubject will make 
an epic, whether in itſelf noble or not. ea 
| Ann C42 88K 

It matters not whether an a8on is in ih 

r ahl noble or not; if a god is one 
of the perſonages, it is a ſubject for the epic. 
It may not, perhaps, be altogether ſo heroic in 
this caſe, but it will not be leſs,epic :. juſt as 
comedy is dramatic, without dane confined, | 
like tragedy, to the heroic only. | | 
; This however . muſt; be allowed, that io 
4 who is the object of our reſpect, is intro- 
duced ina ſolemn manner, it will be but decent 
and proper to give him ſuch an object, as, ac- 
N appears moſt ſuiteg 
101 8 do 
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to him; and to join him with ſuch characters 
in the action, as are in themſelves of ſome dig- 
nity and conſequence. But if the ſubject be 
rather pleaſant than ſerious z ſuch as the ſtealing 
a lock of hair, or the replacing a reading-deſk; 
then we may employ the comic miniſters of 
ſome pagan. deity, or typical ſpirit, who, by 
vittue of imaginary. power, ſupplies the place 
of ſupernatural, machinery. ., So that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the epic; may * be. diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, both of them marvellous; the one 
-heroic, the other comic; with this reſtriction, 
that the heroic epic, alone is N to the 
OE Rücken d 8288 nne. 
Fete of employing eee 
1 A Tbemsese bse being the eſſence of the epi, 
there are two things to be conſidered in relation 
to it 3 viz. in what manner, and when, it is 
d be employed. But we muſt firſt of all diftin- 
deities ihte two kinds, che one ical, the 
ider allegorical or imoginkity. | a e LES 
The firſt of theſe dcdlifiletediss beings Wat 
a exiſt” and act; as Jupiter, Cupid, and 
Neptune, in fable. The other are only types 
or images made uſe of to repreſent ſome | wth 
or a part of nature; as Diſcord, Peace, dec. 
Sometzues the real deities appear only in al- 
al characters: thus Jupiter is put for the 


＋ 
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for Love, Ke. The imaginary deities' ſhould 
never be introduced but onde: and that ina'ters 
ſory manner; beeauſe this is properly no other 
than a kind of eloquent foriſh, and it would 
appear highly Hdiculous to give a continued and 
permanent character to a rhetofical figure. Thus 
Diſcord would be only 4 motionleis ma- 
chige, a dea and ſenfelefs beig in An epic 


em, unlek diflindtly imperſonated ; as in the 


utrin of Boileau. big 
3 the real deities have EF. cee | 
and appear ſometimes real, ſometimes allegorical 
then the allegory ſhould. convey. ſuch a. liter; 
enſe, a may, carry with. it. the appearance. g 
reality. Thus; when, Minerva checks the fury | 
of Achilles, in act to throw his ſpear at Agay 
1 it ſignifies no more, than that the 
hero tecovered his prudenee and teaſon; and 
coniſequently this action of Minerva is no other 
than an allegory. But as that goddels is to a 
as à real ꝓerſonage throughout the reft-of th 
poem, ſhe is therefore here drawn as an exiſtent 
being: ſhe ſeizes the hero by his locks; he turns 
his heady ſees the ſparkling eyes of the goddeſs, 
immediately knows, bears, and obeys her : ſo 
thatwe may here chooſe either che ceal or the 
imaginary. 914 „non 
But when they apptdr in real charaers,”and 
| kick as properly belong to perſonal agents, the 
Y practice of the painter will help toſhew-us what 
Os... D 4 of , ought 
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ought to be that of the poet in this caſe. The 
einten when employed on a myſtical ſubject, 
ſometimes places his celeſtial perſonages in the 
air, and ſometimes mixes them with the group 
al, human figures, Let us now apply this to 

| dhe epie wonderful. de 

Man, as ſuppoſed to have 2 general know- 
5 lege of a divine influence on his actions, is 
either wholly unacquainted with the ſecret frings 
of this divine and ſupernatural influence, or he 
knows thera in part. In the firſt caſe, the 
action of the gods is, as it were, diſtin from 
| thoſe of men: the hero aſeribes whatever he 
5 performs to natural cauſes, becauſe he cannot 


2 wholly as' a man, and gives no token of 
his being a god, but that of vaniſhing. : /-. 
There is yet a third method of operation, 


2 which in ſome ſort relates to the fecond, and 


pts jonny the. means of. dreams, ere n. 
: \ To abarfeld/ofichcbs. the gods act AY a8 
ptr api yy acre who ſettle and 
determine the fate of ien in a deſpotic manner 
r y4 4 0 N amon g 
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find Juno, Aolus, ee. 
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The ſecond method has leſs dignity: here 


the gods ſeem to act with a limited power, and 


as if neceſſitated to accommodate themſelves to 
the laws of human nature, in order to conduct 
men in the way they would have them go ; as a 
when Venus and her ſon interfere in the care of 
Eneas, in the ſame book. 

In the third, the gods appear 1 till = 
majeſty, and ſtrike us with much leſs awe, be- 
cauſe we are here at- liberty to take the divine ora- 
clesfor the mere ee of imagination, Of this 
kind is the counſel and advice which Æneas, 
from time to time, wren from. bis father's 

ghoſt, to thefts e 
Were the gods to appear. As A * a 
with all their majeſty, and glory, they would ſo 
aftoniſh and terrify man, that the greatneſs of 
his ſurpriſe would take. from him the power of 
thinking and acting: therefore, what they ef- 
ſected in ſuch circumſtances would be rather a 
miracle than a part of the marvellous. But it 
is abſolutely neceſſary that we carefully diftin- 


guiſh between the two, as it is not the miracu- 
Tous, but only the maryellous, that takes place 


in an epic poem; for a miracle is a reverſing. of 


the order of nature, by, the firſt cauſe acting, 


either of ieſelf, and independent of ſavy ſecond 


3 cauſe, 


light they can be repreſented in; and thus we 


, ny | 


— — — 
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cauſe, or by employing ſome other ſecond cauſe 
chan chat originally made for prothicing ſuch in 


Eee. f an Hand- W mid tb y due the al, 


this is miraculous, becauſe” the firſt cauſe . 
_ raiſed this iſland by its own power, or by the 
 allſtence of ſome Sls which was not ofiginilly 
Gas pared i in nature for that Uperation. ' i 
The epic matvellous then, while reſtrained 
8 de bounds of reaſon ant good ſenſe, 
nly draws the veil which had Hitherto . 
por the machinery of nature from our fight, 
"and ſhews us the manner in which the deity acts 
with regard to human affairs: : but when once 
it tranſg reſſes theſe limits, it is no other than 
"the idle fall of a diſofdered imagination. 1855 
In effect, would this matyellous pleaſe, if 
ax? Was not conformable tö truth, and my 
the work of a vague or exuberant fancy 
"Nothing i is beautiful but what is true. Homer 
enchants me; but not when he makes a river 
leave its bed to purſue a man, and Vulcan r run- 
ning armed with fire to force this river back 
again. I admire Virgil; but I do not like his : 
nymphs changed into bps. My mind deteſts eve 
thing that bears a character ſo over- ſtrained, anc 
unnatural, incredulus od: : nature has not guided 
the pencil: ſuch ſtories are only fit to amuſe 


| children and old on. 


However, 1 like theſe flights, en they 
are but ſhort, much better than the cold ac- 
Euracy -and heavy niceneſs of an Man who 
never 


OY 


* 


never loſeb tight of dhe ſhore, and is al- 


ways running a- ground through cowardice. 
E gubddam protlire tenis, ſi non datur ultru. 
And if the condition of the human mind 
be ſuch, that ĩt cannot always keep within the 
paths of truth, I ſhould be much fonder of the 
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EN ler be agregable to 3 to fo, : 


that the divinity, interferes with all the actions of 
mankind ;. yet it ſeems neceſſary, 9 keep up the 
dignity, of this great cauſe, that it ſhould, be 


| repreſented as concerned, only in actions of 1 im- 


portance; and even then only in the moſt i inte- 
reſting parts of them; and when man, if left 
to himſelf, might probably, for want of under- 
ſtanding or ſtrength, have deviated from che end 
to which che gods had deſtined him. Homeriz 
very faulty in this reſpect, by making bis deities 
interfere in eyery trifling circumſtance. Achilles, 
for inſtance, throws his lance at Hector, "eh 
miſſes him; now, inſlead of fl mply. faying b e 
took e, it muſt, forſooth, be the very 
ſame, and he muſt have a god to bring it him 
back. Menelais lets fall his whip; he imme- 
diately invokes Minerva on the occaſion, who 
picks it up 30d gives it him: and ſo i in ſeveral 
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bo tar 2n1ucapLies | | 
other. places. It is certain, that the intervention 


olf the gods, and of the little ſervices they are 


continually rendering the hero, adds to his con- 
ſequence, and greatly conduces to forming the 
true character of the epic, the marvellous: but 
it is at the fame time conſiderably. debaſing the 
character of the deity. Nn ebe 

We by giving us to pertvive, thar the divinity 
is introduced in this caſe only in an allegorical 
manner, to give a greater life. and dignity to 
ſome particular circumſtance. Thus, at the fu- 


neral of Patroclus, when the pile is to be lighted, 
we fee Aquilo and Boreas ruſhing from the ex- 


tremities of the horizon, bounding on the waves, 


and making the foreſts bow beneath their blaſts : 
this is all allegory and fiction. Again, the 
Simois and Scamander leave their channels, 


which are choaked with dead bodies: this is {till 
allegorical. Mars ſhouts amidſt the Trojans, 


with a voice like that of ten thouſand warriors ; 


which is to expreſs the cry of onſet given by the 
non pe ſquadrons, who are here conſi- 

dered poetically as a god, to render by: od, 
ly feed aut wept e 


l 
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of making us believe the wonderful which he 
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FTER what has been ſo 1 laid 
upon the marvellous, it will be no hard 
matter to reconcile it with probability, T7 £1 
The marvellous confiſts in laying” open the 
unknown ſprings of great operations. 

The probability of this marvellous conſiſts in 
repreſenting theſe ſprings in a manner agree- 
able to the received N of 2 — Von 
we write. - 
Now if hee poet declares hidhſeIF infpired by 

a genius who aſſiſts at the council of the gods, 
where he has ſeen the principle and the ſecret 
cauſes of things, then there will be two ways 


preſents us. Firſt, he ſhews us ſuch things as 
reſemble thoſe we believe; ſecondly, he tells 
them with an air of authority and reſolution. 
The religious tone ſhakes, and the probability 
of the thing convinces. We hear a ſublime 
voice ; we feel a fire! that warms us ; we diſco- 
ver the ideas we have of the conduct of the divi- 
nity, with regard to men: beſides this, we be- 
hold heroes, actions, manners, painted in cha- 
racters we underſtand; we forget the fiction, 
we venerate it as truth, we admire all theſe ob- 
jects: if they do not exiſt, they deſexve to exiſt: 


6 rut rr Ds 

and nature would be the gainer, if ſhe was 2; 
deautiſul as art. Thus we willingly believe it 
| e. nature herſelf ; Tn we not 12 by is her, 


8 


ſince we lend? it? Flr oe] 
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: omen ſingular an opinion may be in it- 
ſelf, when once a man of genius takes it 


L #4 «++ 


in his head to demonſtrate it, be i is neyer at a 
| loſs for arguments and authorities to make jt 
e at leaſt in a certain degree; eſpecial- 
ly if the matter happens to be, in its on na- 
ture; ſubtile and embarraſſing: and ſuppoſing 
he convinces but afew, he will, however, throw 
many into doubt and uncertainty about it. 
Moreover, the number of half-proofs which he 
artfully throws. in, and repreſents in the moſt 
advantageous" light for this purpoſe, ſerves" ta 
perplex the matter fil] more, and render the 
_ «difficulty greater to thoſe who would attempt to 
clear it up; who, by this means, often find 

ng: 
in a long and tedious diſcuſſion. 

Something nearly. of this Adee bp 
Ann with: reſpect to father Boſſu, Who, ha- 
Ving long ſtudied the nature of the epic, pre- 
Fee neater and clearer expoſi- 
* tion 
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tion of it, than any that ever went before tim. 
His book was received with the breateft ap- | 
plauſe. As he advanced a new lem, 55 
parts 6f which was getierally khowh and pllow- 
ed, theſe gave credit to-the reſt," and fig whale 
went down. However, ſeveral men of 22 20 
took it once mort into examination; and cho 
they an allowed father Boſſu 8 ſyſtem, to be d the 
work of one who nad well ſtudied the n | 
yettheycould not but be ſenſible that the mecha 
he has adopted therein, i is by far too laborious | 
to have been Ever followed by thoſe poets 1 whole 
Works he quotes as ; bis authorities. 
He 3 in the firlt Place, that the epic 
poem, t o which, the antients ſometimes | gave. 4M 
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now-a-days called, A Fal, or c Tale; 3 and is to. 
be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, as when we 
give the name of fables to the Rctions - 8 


Fiſop *. That the epic action is intended 


2 


for nothing! but to contain and inculcate ſome 
moral truth; and, laſtly, that in compoſing an 
epic poem, e muſt begin by fixing this truth 
in the ſame manner, as when we would x 

a fable. 1 3 

To obviate 3 a 1 of abje@tions, we 

will agree with father Boſſy, that there is a mor 
"ral to be drawn Hinton of — Pi N 

— — 
* See Bolſu's treatiſe on epic poetry, B, L . 9. 
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But then be muſt allow, with us, that this-is 
not peculiar to. this fort of action, ſince it is | 
| equally cue with reſpect to all human actions 
whatever; 3 there not being a ſingle one without 
its rule, to which it may be reduced as ta a prin- 
eye Map gn analyſis; (ex. gr.) ſuch 
2 good action has been recompenſed, ſuch a bad 
one puniſhed; therefore we muſt do good, and 
avoid evil: here is the moral. Again, ſuch a 
good action has been attended with bad ſucceſs ; ; 
ſuch a bad action has ſucceeded happily: hence, 
fays the moral, we are not to frame- our, judg- 
ments of . 8 from their condition or for- 
tune. Thus all kinds of hiſtory, be they well 
or ill ext cuted, are ſo many treatiſes of mora- 
lity © there is not a ſingle ſtroke. in them, 
which does not contain its ſeeds of inſtruction. 
Shall we then conclude, that the remarkable 
pallages i in My are mere fables, like thoſe. of 
Kier * 
It may 1. faid, Per is 2 great ditkerence RY 


reſpect bs hiſtorical paſſages. Hiſtory is a true 
narration, offered to the reader only for the 


truth of its facts; whereas the epic is a mere 
invention; a fiction. But what is the end of 
inventing, unleſs for the, fake of inſtrudtion, 
and to give a form and 14 0 ſome e in- 
tereſting e oy 80 W 
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3 AITERATURE, 6y 
In the firſt place, it is far from being true, 
that the intention of hiſtory is merely to repre- 
ſent the truth of facts. 
yen mankind to learn from the experience of 
paſt times. Tis is its true end; but this is not 
the point in queſtion, © 
Bot what occaſion'is there for fin in epic? 
I may alk the fame queſtion ; To what purpoſe 


Hiſtory is a leſſon gi- 


is a courſe of fiction for upwards of fifteen thou- + | 


fand verſes, only to teach us that the Greeks, 
when divided among ' themſelves, are not fo 
ſtrong and powerful, as when united ? Or, in 
other words, that two are not fo ſtrong as'fout : 
that Ulyſſes's abſence from his houſe and fami- 
ly has cauſed great diſorders there: 'or, in other 
- words, that ON OTST 
ſary to his affairs? What need, I may ay, of 

ſo long a chain of fiction; the old mans 
bundle e e e ee 
of theſe truths in half a dozen lines ; and the 
ſtory of the ſtag f in the ox-ſtall, would have 


dembnſtrated the ſecond-. We mult then fup- 


poſe, that fo great a. work had ſome object 
more proportioned to the dignity of l its Barer 
taking. 3 

Bit why muſt there be fetion? For PTY 
ſon; to ſet before us ſuch examples of perfec- 
ton, as $ ate not io be met with 3 in common Hife, 
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f br dhe events re lated. in, hiſtory... 972 ink, 
an opportunity of demonſtrating the principles i in 
hich the religion, ſociety, and government of 
thoſe for-whom we write, are founded, in the 
reports of a particular action calculated for chat 
purpoſe; ĩt is to paint with, freedom the man- 

ven and cuſtoms of a.peaple in peace and war; 
and to convey a thorough knewlege: of man- 
By. kind, their paſſions, yices, virtues, ſtrength, and 
weakneſs. What one; ſingle action in hiſtory 
is capable of uniting ſo many different things to- 
gether? The pictures we meet with in hiſtory, 

are hut eſſays; at beſt choſe of philoſophy are 

Ufeleſs andedry; it as poetry alone that could 
| ie thele objects, w the life, and give them 
deauty, ſtrength, and vigar. This is the rea- 
ſon. of employing fiction, end, to. void over- 
 helwing 2 fngle moral. jy 
incidents. And where 3 maxigs was, perbaps 
de as the baſs of. a ate, would het ts 
on littleneſs,. when compared with, the great- 
| neſs and continuance of the action, of which it 
Waz the reſult, Always « cauſe an inſupportable diſ- 
proportion ? 4 
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 _ Beſides, dees this idea of the jepic aRtian, do 
leſs honor to Homer, than his allegory? We 
ſhall preſently prove Homer to be, a great r maf- 
Nr yi pI Hagan yen of 
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argiiazent khan thioke we e mn ren 
t e 1 p Aebi 

we Becauſe Horace entries ws; . 
ene life better than either. Cxator ox 
Chryſippus. From hence: our reverend father 
concludes, that the Iliad i is a NO 2129708 
Klops 90 en 3 in 

But might ee with * raſtics, 
| hay ſaid-the fame: thing, in the ſame ſenſe, of 

any, well executed piece of hiſtory whatever? 
What does he mean to teach us by this ? only 
that the examples preſented by Homer are mote 
ſtriking, and leaye a more laſting impreſſion than 
the dry ptecepts and uncouth maxims met 
with in che writings of philoſophers. Dir au 
2. Next, becduſe | Ariſtotle has ſuidl -that the 
fable of a poem is a compoſition of ſeveral thing 
father Baſſu concludes, that one of thaſe is the 
fiction, the other che moral inſtruction . Th 
is ſecing-what we have a mind to ſee, hut not 
what really is. All che world, father Haſſu ex- 
[cepted, agree that the fable of a poem iso other 
than an,expoſition of the action, together wWitb 
all its circumſtances. It ĩs properly: the aſſem- 
blage and aſſurtment of the parts which are to 
compoſe the Whole. Father Mambrun compares 
che fable co Saen 0 N luter. drawn after a 
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plan; for inſtance, ſet a painter to FRO TRY | 
ander's triumphant entry into Babylon; here is 
». a ſubject and an action given: but this is not yet | 
the fable. But let this painter draw a city, 
adorned with the moſt magnificent buildings, 
crouded with innumerable ſhoals of people, to- 
gether with whatever could be ſuppoſed to have 
accompanied the triumph of the conqueror of 
Aſia. This is the fable of the picture 3 this is 
n Ariſtotle calls the compoſition of things. 
99. The Romans, ſays be, always made uſe of 
FF docere, to teach, to ſignify the compo- 
ſition of tragedies or-comedies ; therefore trage- 
dies are leſſons and inſtructions in the fame na- 
ture, with fables. But does not having re- 
courſe to ſuch weak ſubtility 1 
of real proofs? Dacerr is an helleniſm, a literal 
tranſlation of Ah, made uſe of by the 
Greeks, to ſignify giving a piece to the players 
to learn. But here follows Father Boſſu's 
chief and grand proof of all. According to A- 
riſtotle we muſt firſt begin by forming a general 
fable ; that is to ſay, by laying che plan of the 
Action without naming the actors; as for in- 
ſtanee: we ſuppoſe A. and B. hold together, and 
while in this ſtate are ſuperior to their enemy; 
_ they ſeparate, and then their enemy has the ad- 
* n „ 
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quartel' between Agamemnon and Achilles; or, 
in n the fable * * a 0 in ith . 
Nor ſays F. Bolte ee univerſal | 
fable after this manner, we muſt neceſſarily have | 
ſome point of morality, which is to ſerve- as the 
foundation to the fable we would conſtruct. 
Thus in the fable of the wolf and the lamb the 
action is built on this moral, that the ſtrongeſt 
are always in the right. Conſequently the epic 
action ſhould alſo carry a moral, and therefore 


muſt of neceflity be allegorical, as that in the 
fable before us. But this appears till plainer in 


comedy (this is an obſervation from Ariſtotle.) 
| When the poet has a mind to compoſe a piece ; 
ſuch as'the Miſer, for inſtance, his principal de- 
ſign is to paint the ridiculouſneſs of avarice. To 
do this he ſuppoſes an action: the action ſup- 
poſed, Wenne me the names * 
gon, Valere, &c. 

So in the epic, che Rh chuſes A moral. 
(Ex. gr.) We can do all things when the Gods are 
for us. Then he raiſes a general action upon 
this moral, viz. A Prince protected by the Gods 
arrives in a | frange country, where he ſettles himfelf | 
in oppoſition to all who withſtand him. But then, 
as ſoon as the actors are named, the action ceaſes 
to be general. The prince is ZEneas; thecoun- 7 
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try is. Italy.; the opponents are Amatas and Tur- 
nus; and as the author quits his moral to con- 
ceal Æneas, in the ſame manner does the reader 
- quit, ZEneas to reſume the moral; and in this it 
is, according to Ariſtotle, chat the epic is more 


0 Philoſophical and: moral, an bie FAY 


F. Boſlu perſectiy well comprehends the Pin- 
ciples laid down by Ariſtotle ; but the conſe- 


quences he draws from themy are by no en 
neceſſary ones. 


But we muſt frame a enact fable: but * ? 

becauſe poetry paints things ſuch as.they ſhould, 
be, not as they really have been. ' $9 that a poet 
in treating an hiſtorical fact, treats of it as if it be · 
| longed. to one in particular, and had never exiſt- 
ed, that is to ſay, without any regard to names, 
perſons, or places. Virgil, for, the ſubject of 
his poem, choſe the ſettling of the Trojans in 
Italy, x under. the conduct of a chief called. yeas ; z 
but the poet riſes above hiſtory i in all he ſays; he 

fqretells that his hero is called Eneas; that he 
is only to relate his eſtabliſhment 1 in Iealy,. with 
| its hiſtorical circumſtances and diſpoſed rather 
to give pictures chan pgrtraits, he paints a hero 
with every quality that &n conſtitute a wonder- 
ful Man; and as to his eſtabliſhment. he ſets that 
| forth with all the circumſtances. that can render 
| it ſurpriſing. After this he affixes to each cha- 
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Fngas,, and | this eſtabliſhment he has been de- 
ſcrihi 15 $ that of the. Trojans in Tealy * ” Now 
to generaliſe a1 an action f in this manner, 'we mult 8 


ſet out. with 2 a Vagus moral, which n may lead to 


every thing, becauſe i it leads determinately to 5 
thing! ms] vbaroro s aide ad 
In making a fabl e like one of Klop's, 5, We 
have the moral heſt, that is certain; but a fable HG 
of this Kind is nothing but a metaphor, a com- 
pariſon. which neceſſarily preſuppoſes ſome idea. 
Thus. inſtead of ſaying the reaſons of the ſtrongeſt N 
\ are always the beſt, way 1 not ſay, is a „ 
. ever in the right againſt a wolf ? then it is only * 
metaphor: or ſuppoſing I have a mind to draw, 
a.compariſon from it, I will ay, a weak and in- 
nocent man, oppoſed to a tyrannical and. unjuſt 
one, is like a lamb oppoſed to a wolf. Laſtly, I 
5 haye a. mind to form, a fable from this ; 1 ſay a 
| wolf ſought to pick a quarrel -avith.a lamb; this 
latter, though it had reaſon. on its fide, fell a 
Wan ee, is Aigen that this fa- 
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dle enters into both : compariſon and metaphor, 
But ſuppoſe we ſhould. fay that the Iliad or 
Eneid is only a metaphor, a compariſon? F. 
Boſſu muſt allow it, or r e his al- 
legorical ſyſtem. beet ® TEE . * 

In framing the fable of a comedy, Ia am ſenſible 
that one does not always begin by the choice of 
the action. But as there are two ſorts of come. 

dies; the one of character, the other of intrigue, 
it is falſe reaſoning to eite the one for the other. 
The comedy of character does not begin by the 
Action, becauſe one does not act merely for act- 
Ing fake, but to paint the manners of the per- 
| fon who acts. So that the character is here the 
poet's object, and it is by the choite of the cha- 
racer that he muſt begin. But, in the comedy 
of intrigue, where a man who thinks himſelf 
very cunning is to be impoſed upon; or à mi- 
ſerly father cheated out of his ſuperfluous caſh ; 
chere the action is the firſt thing: and the diffe- 
| rence between theſe two kinds of comedy is, 
1 tat in the one the action follows the character, 
in the other the character follows the action. 
Laſtiy, the action is wholl y feigned, or wholly 
true, or it is either partly ld or partly feigned. 
If wholly true, both action and actors muſt 
ih | have ſubſiſted before the poet's work, whoſe of- 
| fice, in that caſe, is to heighten the reality, puſh 
the characters, deepen the plot, and prepare the 
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unravelling with all the art in his e | 
far as nature will poſſibly admit. 

When the action is wholly Kigned, due peer N 
- ronlfthaveſuppoſed an enterpriſe, invented means, 
created actors and characters to put'theſe means 


in motion, and laſtly, have beſtowed names on 


theſe actors: and this is all that is abſolutely ei- 
ſential, and there appears no more neceſlity of 
_ adjuſting a point of morality in creating this 
action, than there does in performing a real 
one. of whatever kind. When a General gives 
battle, or attacks a fort, does he conſider he- 
foreband of the moral that may, or ſhould re- 
ſult from his undertaking ?!!He: thinks of the 
means and the end, and nothing more; for the 
point of morality, if one muſt 1 | 
neceſſarily be found without being ſought. | 
When the action is partly true, partly feigned, 
the poet adds, from his own: invention, ſuch 
new-deſigns and means to the real part of it, as 
he thinks neceſſary : theſe means prepared, he 
creates the actors, who are to put them i in mo- 
tion: this is all that is neceſſary here. The 
creation of actors only follows upon the creation 
of the additional part. ( Ex. gr.) It is feigned 
that ſpies have been fent into the enemies camp 
or town this enterpriſe ſuppoſed, it is then at- 
tributed to ſuch actors as the fancy pleaſes to fi- 
gure to itſelf. What occaſion is there to have 
recourſe eee me —_— for a 
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few adventitious circumſtances ? and if not for 


the circumſtances;. why for the main action? 
we muſt repeat it, that F. Boſſu has not done 


ſuſſicient honor to the poets. whom he under- 


takes to praiſe. Homer does not teach a ſingle 
truth alone, but has given us an entire and 
complete treatiſe of morality; The nobleneſs 
of: his work exacted no leſs. Is it to be ſup- 


poſed that he would have tortured, himſelf to 


make fifteen thouſand verſes for the ſake of a 
ſingle point of morality ? this may be ſaid of a 


fable of Eſop, which is no more than a ſhort 


enigma to exerciſe the reader's penetration ſor a 
little vchile, and inſtruct while it amuſes him. 


But that this ſnould be extended to the ſublime 
ſtructure of a poem like the Iliad or neid; 
Ariſtotle himſelf eee gee vf, eg 


have been creditedPG. 


It is eee more wy 


peecially the Aſiaties, had: a great taſte: for alle- 


gory, and what is allegory; but a-tranſparent 


veil which is made-uſe of partly to-conceal ſome 


one thing. But does it; follow! that there can 
be ng other thing ta be diſguiſed-or enveloped 
hut a point of morality,? But ſuppoſing all the 
characters in the Æneid to be wholly allegori- 
cal; that Aineas I another. 


eee, — 
wan is oſantieh to * 1 —_— ——4 
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deed, chat the poet was an extellent wi and 
refined cburtier. Had Rome, Auguſtus, or che 
Roman etmpite never exiſted, would the Afeid 
' have been leſs att” epic poem to us for that? 
Rubens the famous painter had three wives, 
whick it is faid he has painted under the figures 
of the three Graces, in one of his hiſtoricat 
pieces. What is it now to the real beauty and. 
| perfection of. this piece that thoſe three Heures 

ate real portraits? Would Rubens have been 
leſs a painter, ſuppoſing them to have been the 
effects of his imagination? 1 ſhould be glad to 
learn from F. Boſſu what particular herd in p 
hiſtory i is repreſerited under the character of A. 
chilles, UlyMs, or Neſtor. if ke cannot fatisf 


me in this point, then let him acknowlege, that 
the reſemblante of neas with Augitſtus, at 


of the Eneid with the Roman empire is no ways' | 
eſſential to that piece as an epic p and 
But Achilles, Ulyſſes,” and ate cha- 
rascteriſtie images, ee Miche 
and eloquence; in à word, they are vices and 
virtites imperſonated in an allegorical mantter. 
Are net all the perſonages of an hiftory equal-_ 
ly the" images of vices or vireues ?) can they be. 
deſcribed” without their manners and actions? 


The name Tignifies nothing ts thoſe who read 
an epic poem in the manner F. Boſſu would 
have it read, viz. with a philoſophical mind. 
* Czlar, Pompey, and Nero, accord 
E 2 ing 
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ing to him, differ from Achilles, Neſtor; and. 
Ulyſles only, as the one are perhaps mere ideal 
names, whereas the others are real ones. But 
what are names to a philoſopher ? N of 4 N 
But how then is poetry, according to Tek. 
flotle, more inſtructive and moral than 15 85 ? 
Thus, ie ated. 4 
; The poetic i 2 not a Bey icy 
after nature, but rather formed upon the ideal 
model of perfection, are for that reaſon generally 
| found more forcible .and ſtriking. They repre- 
ſent valor and prudence, not ſimply, a8 they! are 
ſhewed i in any particular hero, but ſuch as it ＋ 
pothble they may. be ; whereas the models. in 
hiſtory, thoſe eſpecially which could be ſet bn. 
view only i in a ſingle action founded on. reality, 
would want. the neceſſary degree of force, ex- 
tent, and elevation, to ud a e im⸗ 
N. Nen UI 26 9 } 
_ as conclude then that thes epic is no 1 
wiſe a fable, t than in the ſenſe; that Ariſtotle gives 
to the word, as being: a regular whole compoſed 
of things<« either, true or feigned, in all or a few 
of the parts. For what occaſion-/is there to 
throw obſcurity, and confuſion upon the nature of - 
things ? can nothing be beautiful or fine but in 
proportion a as it is OY perm. or compre- 
hend? 1 e | 
But wh * 75 very Cnc, it may be faid, | 


againſt P ather Boſfu 7 would the | epic be leſs 
Mn Tos eſtimable, 5 
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en "ſuppoſing is notion was to take 


1 — not; but, 1. That les 5 is very dull 
nn phlegmatic : can I'think of reading over 


I5000/ verſes, merely to ſee whether tk ui 


| ſuch a point of morality will exactiy reſult from 
them? 2. It throws a'confuſion into the whole 
piece; nothing ean be more difficult than to 
reduce ſo many different actions and parts to one 
ſingle metaphyſical point. 3. It _ conſe- 
quences which cannot be admitted. 20 
If the epic is really an Æſop 8 ab eee, 
chat is trully a poem, muſt have the ſame quality, 
whether tragedy, or comedy; no work of this 
ſort could be perfect in its kind, if it did not 
contain ſome important precept. If ſo, how 
many tragedies of Corneille, Racine, Shakeſpear, 
and other dramatic poets; how many comedies 
of Ariſtophanes, Plautus, Terence, and the - 
beſt of our moderns are there, from whence it is 
_ inipoſfible to draw any one ſingle: maxim that 
ſhall contain the whole ? or if it is drawn, it will 
have all the marks of violence and conſtraint, 
and appear the pure effect of art. In this caſe, 
theſe pieces would be no more true dramatic 
_ poems than Taſſo's Jeruſalem, Milton's Para- 
diſe loſt, or the Camoens would be true; epic 
poems, according to F. Boſſu. This relates 
— es * ne; dar then the nate 
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Ines; the idea of the nature of the things called 
Vit. 
But we will leave ths ae ito le of F. 
Boflu's ſyſtem, and of his conciſe and clear 
ay of Kauen en ehen of Ts e 
Keen. 1 
The Enapiiay. W e is. a. dif- 
courſe invented by art, to form the manners 
+ by ſuch inſtructions as are diſguiſed under the 
allegories of ſome important action which is 
related in, verſe, after a probable, entertain- 
* and ſurpriſing manner .. 
Now what man, not knowing the nature of 
an epjc poems would form any diſtinct ar ſatiſ- 
factory idea from this definition? or who, al- 
Jewing him to admit it as ſatisfactory, would 
have reſghution enough to undertake to demon- 
Ante, upon any one epic poem, what is invented 
by wt? i546 art that invents? it diſpoſes indeed, 
what has been alręady invented. Or what is the 
meaning aj relating in a probable manner; does 
„ e eee A c. ſtyle? the manner 
properly belongs to the ſtyle, the probability to 
ide things. And how are we to apply the word 
E. n eee en 
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4nfiruQtions d&guilces ſous les allegories dune actione importante, 
$i £8 ragopyee en vers fl qnę mepiert vraiſemblable; diyertiſſante 


oF mperreilleuſe, Traits de LEpiquez Livre I, chap, 3. 
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or r N 

40 dheſe epithets belong only to the manner, 
the form of the narration? but what a tediouſ- 

neſs! what a circumlocution-! in ſhort, this 

definition is neither conciſe, clear, nor applica- 

ble to every kind of epic. Is it made only for 
Homer or Virgil, if it is for them? for that is 

e queſtion far from being decided, and not eafi- 

ly rendered ſolvable. 

Our definition affords Pede Rae 
— pekees On 
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T may be aked what PR odd there 
8 ſhould be in an epic poem, een 5 
| be their qualifieations, | 7 
The number is determined * the. ; 
of the action and by the rules of probability. No 
more nor no lefs thould be employed, than what 
are abſolutely (gas fend pole per- 
jar to attain his end. DU FEA. 
The action of an epic pals an of | 


ene man, or of "ys or neee ole 


an particlaty; who appears the principal and | 
chief actor, or 'Gerypherns : ſuch were Seipio 
inne Punic, war. The 
du E4 0 action 
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«Fon of a ſngle perſon. may intereſt -a. whole 
nation, as Caſas) 8 en A the _— 
of Rome 6 4, 
3 eee, 0 
ing where there is the action of one ſingle per- 
ſon only, than when a whole people are acting; 
becauſe the reader, as being a private man him- 
ſelf, brings every circumſtance hom. 
By the lame reaſon the action of a ſingle man, 
which holds. the fate of a whole nation in ſuſ- 
pence, muſt be much more affecting than that 
of a whole people, in which one ſingle perſon 
is the ſole inſtrument; Thus Achilles, whoſe 
anger decides the fate of the Greeks, intereſts 
the private reader more nearly than the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Frojan war in Italy, by 's' Trojan. 
Hence it may be inferred, that the epie action 
will in itſelf be more affecting, if tis be a8tion 
Lr fingle perſon. nb 


2 


eee 
>. 6h | The qualifayions of the eple Pernes. 5 
| VH E qualifications of the perſons conſiſt in 
' & the character and manners aſſigned them. 
Though we might perhaps very ſafely con- 
Wund theſe two, as the manners are commonly 
_ cluded in the manners; yet I think that by the 
word character we ate to underſtand à natural 

diſpoſition, 9 the party to act 

A d one 


0 Civ fnaTuRrE (8c. 
one way preferable to another; and that manners 
- ſhould: Father ſignify a diſpoſition acquired by a 
repetition of certain acts, to which we are in- 
b N nature or education, example or 
| rec Arp with a violent and 
| Pere yet nothing eould be more 
mild and ſoft than his manners. Mannes may 
be taken up or quitted, through contrary habi- 
tudes : but à character can neither be acquired 197 
nor left off; e 56 rp 
1 ſoften, reſtrain, conceal, or diſguiſe it. | 
There is a character proper to every degree 
ol age from infancy to che moſt advanced years; 
to all conditions, as the king, the magiſtrate, 
and the general: there are others proper to 
particular families, e e 
_—_ avarice; N: tans 5 ts 
Commonly an e as 
ann, go together. For where is that foul 
poſſeſſed; of ſufficicat. fortitude to eſtabliſh and 
maintain, by its own power, a character of choice Fog 
and will, in 1 5 85 wn given it 
Men. r Judo 10 1439071409 - 
The following _ uſual bs incolickahe 
principles and their eee * | 
of mankind, when left to nature. 


The character determines r chaſe 
Joined to the character determine the will in 


preſence of the object. The will determined, 4 
= the out yard and ſenſible act. For in- 
le . ſtance; 


7 
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- Ratiee, 3 man is born naturally humane. and 
_ x eampaſſionate 3; this is his charaRter 3; educa- 
tion ſtrengthens. this diſpoſition, and accuſtoms 
him ta do acts of humanity and goodneſs : theſc 
are his manners, An occaſion preſents of aſſiſt- 
him this is his will; the interior or inward 

- a&: laſtliy, he carries it into execution; he 
aſhſts him; this is the outward or ſonſible act. 
1 bs. ver eaſily een. and fol- 

0 LC 4 

„ Butahiecharafters, the manners, the, interior 
vill, have no other way of diſcqvering them- 
ſelves chan by actions and ſpeech, which ate the 

| Images of the ſoul, whether in its habits or 
-vRyal ſentiments : Miibi quale ingenium habergs 
indicii futit oratio. Thus every poems has its man- 
ner, when the diſeourſe or action of the perſon 
who ſpeaks or acts, bears the ſenſible marks of 
[his real character, ſentiments, and diſpolition. 
"By ſenſile marks I mean a lively and expreſſive 
manner, chat ſtrikes us at once, and not in an 
equivocal or obſcure way. This is what Ho- 
v anz, when he ape, 9 tibs 
Dre bas his 
Penis e and" that theſe ou 
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always neu vue and the ſame meaning ; the 
x manners may be ſaid to be well marked; Well 
diſtinguiſhed, when, by what the perſon: ſays, 
we are enabled to form a judgment of what he 
muſt naturally do and fay hereafeer, by what e 
has already done. The wrath-of Juno is painted 
in herdiſcourſe at the beginning of the meld; 
reſrewag—ng, Exyinine Racine's Fer 
_ find her language and her Son ke 
exact image of what ſhe ſuffers in her foul. 
Cato in his noble Saliloquy, what character 
e ——_— of . appea "In 


1 e ee 


g eee e e wry 15 
in che conformity of the ſpeech and actions of 
the perſon! with the opinion eonceived of him: 
chus, let Nero ſhew hithſclf ernel, Tiberius 
ſuſpicious, Sino deceitful, Mezentius impious; 
„ erer 


wert in 2 2 nerfo! 
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| Forte conſiders not that as an object. Virgil 
indeed has made his hero a man every way per- 
fect; he ig pious towards the gods and his pa- 
rents; affectionate to his wife, whom he returns 
to ſeek amidſt the flames and horrors of a town 


given up to the enemy; tender to his ſon, for 
whom he does ſuch wonders; he is gracious 
and goodz not only to his companions, Whom 
 theendeavouts, by every means in his power to 
make happy; but even to his enemies, whom 
de would willingly preſerve to a man. He is a 
brave warrior, a wiſe legiſlator, a good father, a 
good king, and a good maſter- But after all, 
this man is rather a. prodigy than a man, and | 
this portrait of him ſeems drawn merely to 
flatter the i imagination. We admire him, but 
\ then it is In chat Cold, languid manner, that we 
do things at a great diſtance; from us. Could 
not Homer, had he been 1 inclined, have 
united in ons hero the prudence of Neſtor, the 
| learningof Ulyſſes; the majeſty of Agamemnon, 
and the valor of Achilles? but in doing only 
what was proper, he has perhaps done much bet- 
ter than Virgil. His hero is young, and at the 
ſame time, the moſt ſtout and valiant of any in 
1 the army ; he i is ſo beautiful, that when diſguiſed 


TEES 


=. Ter of young princeſſis; even Ulyſſes; with at his 
If © cunning and penetration, ſtood in need of a ſtra- 

.  tagem nnn a circumſtance which 
TE df renden 
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renders his character for virtue ſtill more mor- 
ing. He has a heart naturally noble and godd, 
be loves the people, feels the power of friend - 
q ſhip, and reſpects the gods; but with this ami- _ 
able diſpoſition, with all theſe heroic qualities, 
he is impetuous and choleric; and his furyitranſ- 
ports him beyond all bounds: he is ſometimes 
evidently in the wrong; and yet, ſuch as he is, 
we admire,” we love him; and certainly we 
ſhould love him leſs were he more perfect, be- 
cauſe then his character would not appear ſo na- 
tural, ſo like the truth, but have more the air of 
fiction and! invention. His manners are not in 
the moral which, he, delivers, or of which he i is 
the model, but in his own. proper actions and 
diſcourſe, which every- where clearly bear the 
marks of the character aſſigned him. 

But how ſhall we be able to judge if the dif 
courſe and actions are ſuitable to the characters, | 
unleſs we know Wen Tes the character 0 2 0 
manners themſelves? 1 

Doubtleſs theſe muſt be fiſt known; z to ates 
of the likeneſs of a portrait we muſt firſt have | 
ſeen the origin A $4 

Now, . characters of heroes are to be i 
known either from hiſtory, fable, or PTY and 
they are to be repreſented in poetry agreeable to 
ch idea we have of them. Thus Medea ſhould 
be cruel, Io plaintive, Ixion perfidious; 1 
fuch as we W Een — _—_ , 
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But ſuppoſe it is a character emirely new; a3 
that of a Zara; which is not to be found in any 


fable or hiſtory, and of vrhich we can conſe. 
- quently form no kind of idea? then we muſt 


eſtabliſn the character at once in the firſt ſcenes, 


and keep to it through. the whole of che piece, 


and then the manners will have that 


which we have deſeribed. See-volume third, 


"Expblca of min a a 


Tue evi qualification, whith' is indeed 


J imcluded in the Art, is, that the manners be uni- 
formly preſerved, chat is to ſay,” they ſhould be 
"every-where the ſame ; and not with the head of 
a beautiful woman, and the tail of a monſtrous 
fiſh. We are never to trinſgfeſs this rule, un- 


leſs when we would deſcribe e and 
caprice itſelf, | ; 

| They ſhould 1 n contralied,” 

© The third qualification is, that hs man- 


(2 ners ſhould be be varied or contraſted in the 


different perſonages, the. better to aſſiſt and 
ſet off each other. There are three ways in 


which the manners may be varied, viz, when 
being of the ſame kind they vary only in de- 


Ses: thus, Ajax, Diomedes, Achilles, and 


Neſtor, are all of them valiant, but then they | 


are ſo in different degrees. 2. By che addition 
| of 


them wiſe and prudent ;. but the firſt js cautious 


en 419RRATURE. 1&7 
ing ptedominant, ſtill alters the kind: Ajax is 
more fierce, Diomedes more brave, Achilles mote | 


dot and violent, and. Neſtor more humane; and 


et the predaminant quality in every one of 
[theſe is valor. Priam and Neſtor are boch of 


and, fearful, the other more collected and bold. 
3. Laſtly, the manners may be contraſted even 
by the difference of kind. Mitio in Terence 
knows no bounds to his generoſity; Demea cag- 
nat be. prevailed upon to part with a ſingle obo- 
us. Here one character ſets the other off finely. 
Theſe are the moſt. eaſy of any to be obſerved; 
they have at firſt all the luſtre, of a brilliant ; 
antitheſis, but they quickly experience. the fate 
of all thoſe, things that have too much glare, 
they do not affect us fo. ſtrongly as others; be- 
.cauſe art appears too plainly; and the mind, 
knowing one fide of the object, can already fi- 
gure to itſelf what is; to be ſeen on the other. 
We bare already obſerved, that it is by the 
2ions and diſcourſe.that the manners are to be 
properly eſtabliſned and diſtinguiſhed. Nothing 
ſo much betrays the want of genius and inven- 
tion in a writer, as giving us in his/own words 
the portrait af the perſon whoſe! manners he 
would: deſcribe: the perſans wilb be either well 
or ill characteriſed by his conduct; if well, what 


wel ks there for an inſctiption? does a good 


painter 


_ -— <4 Ke — 5A - — 
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nu THz Pines 
"painter write the names of his figures | nderneath - 
them, chis is a horſe, A rack, à houſe, &e; But 
Wn; the piece does not characteriſe itſelf, he had 
better deſtroy his pericit and throw Away his co- 
lors: nor gods nor men admüt of middling 
poets. Has Virgil drawn the character of Dido, 
N pl or ae any where in his work? 
nos it appears in every part of their conduct. 
The pictyof Eneazis ſeen: in the very beginning 
n Fe ere eee 
and Humanity. oh 
The paffion of Dido ſhews itſelf upon kult 
ſeeing Eneas, and ſo of the reſt. Menedemus 
in Terence, the Man-hater in Moliere, and the 
Falſtaff of Shakeſpear, Rand in no need of the 
poet's pencil, they ſpeak themſelves: and the 
original is certainly more valuable than the pie- 
ture. I know that ſome dramatic authors are 
zedvuſtomed to ſketch out the character of the 
Principal! perſon in the fitſt"ſcehes ; but this is 


only in comedy, it is ſeldom done in tragedy. 
and neither Homer nor Virgil erer did it in 


the epic; however this ſketch is but a ſketch, 
that is to ſay, it only contains the rude out- lines 
of the piece ; the reſt is left to the diſcernment 
of the ſpectator, and theſe are only hints given 
him occaſionally and tranſiently. The writer 
does not ſtop ee e eee 2 
e bn erer) 3 8:2] 17333 1130 
bete 6 i been a 201 55 H A P. 
Datu 
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TY 4.4 4 of 1550s 
of awed 264 'c 1 A. P. XI. en 44% 4 M: 
Ot the form of an epie poem. | 
LL that we have to ſay 3 . 
ducible to the explanation of the two firſt 
terms of our erf r Viz. an ee poem ib 4 
poetical narration. Neb 
We have 10 defined the word narra- 
tion &: it is a clear account of a thing which has 
happened. Its eſſential qualifications are con- 
ciſeneſs, peculiarity, probability. Its ornaments 
conſiſt in thoughts, , expreſſions, turns, / allu= 
ſions, allegories, and ſuch other things as are 
chiefly included in the word poetical, which 
we ſhall ſubſequently explain more at e 


The propoſition and invocation, de 
Before the epic narration begins there is 
what is called the propoſition of the —_ and 
next the invocation. ot 55 
Nature and good ſenſe un | 
thor; when N upon his ſubject, ſhould 


ww we 5 


declare what it is. Homer begins thus: 1 
} 
ſing the deadly 2 of Peleus's fon... Virgil, 
| AT the. wan I ſing, aan + Deſpreaux. 
1 8 N Arps SE j 4 "X; 7 ot * lar * 
q Ws ND om ram 
. * Views I. : 
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 - ho. THE PRINCIOLEY. 
Je chante les combats & ce prelat terrible, 
Qui par ſes longs-travaux-& fa force invincible, 
Dans un illuſtre Egliſe exergant ſon grand coeur 
| m0 la fin placer un Jutrin dans le choeur. 
| Bot, Lutrin, Canto . 


+ * . whoſe martial foul 
No toil could terrify, no fear controul,, 
Till by long labor, to his heart's de 
He faw the deſk refloriſh in the choir, | 


We have already explained what jo We realen 
S —— produce: 
it is this which e e e 12 EY 


pots be ee * 
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Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte _ 
Brought death into the world and al vur woe, © 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

1 Reſtore vs, eee e 11 
Sing heav'nly muſe.— 

-  Thele lines are perhape as plain; man an ada. © 
ny of the whole poem, in which particular the author, hes con- 
formed himſelf io he example of Homer and Virgil, agd the pre- 
cept of Horace. 

= Bis Invocition te u work which turns in l great meafire upon 
the creation ef Ile world,” is very properly made to the-mule who 
_ infpired Moſes in thoſe books from whence the poet drew his ſub- 
jeſt, and to the holy ſpirit who is therein repreſented as operating 
Aſter T particular manner In the firlt produttion of nature, This 
whole exordium, which takes up 27 verſes, beginning from. the 
13 

10 8 
L After 
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After the propoſition the poet invokes ſome 
diyinity, who may reveal to him the ſupernatu- 
ral cauſes of the event he is about to relate. As 
a mortal, he cannot be ſuppoſed to know what 
paſſed in the council of the gods relative to the 


ſetiling of Eneãs in Italy: he therefore ſuppli- 
cates the muſes to inſtru@t bim. Muſe tell the 
cauſe . go ey eee "_ 
thus calls. upon his muſe, 7 


| 5 Manic e bete eee 
De ces hommes ſacres rompit I intelligence, 
Et troubla fi Jong temps deux celebres rivaux, 
Tant de die ontre-t-il dans Lame wa er 151. 


- "Muſe,. let the holy e n 
 *Why ered minds infergal furies ſtun 
What ſparks inflam'd the zealous bing ___ 
And in religious fouls ſuch rancour did create, 


The poet now, e Wo pre work, | 
begins in a ſublime and alrac prophetic train. 


; Vir, L gonſpefty: Beule tellurla, in am 
Vela dabant lati, & ö 


Cm Juno,. - 'Virgils Aa. B. I. 


Now ſearce the. Trojan fleet with fails and _ 
Faq; leſt behind the fair: Sicilian ſhores ?: 
When lab'ring ſtall with W | 
 Thi'Qyroi of Haxyowo-yme +: Dary. 
Boileau and Dr. Gerth ſet 5 82 . 
; lofty manner, "though their ſubjects are both of 
: alem of the burleſque kind,  —- - Parmi 


% 


* "RE or Nfers ifs 


one $2592) (14,3969 .5 e ad 154 


Fern les Poe pille, d'une paix fraternelle, .- 
Paris yoyoit fleurir ſon antique chapelle; _ "5 
Ses chanoines verneils & brillans de fante, 


r d'une longue et ſainte oifivete ; S - 


© Sans ſortir de leurs lits plus doux que leurs herwine 


Ces pieux fainẽans faifoient chanter matines; 


Veilloient A bien diner, & laiſſoient en leur * . 


A des neee, 7 
© Quand la Diſcarde . Tan 241 


Midſt the foft pleaſures of fraternal peace, 
In laughing plenty and luxurious 5 25 
Paris beheld her ancient chapel riſe, 
Flad in years, n 5 
Her luſty canons roſy beauties grace, 
Arid brilliant health crimſons each ruddy face; 
Deep ſunk in down, ſoft as their furs 7. 
Fatten'd with tedious holy Iucur 7). 

While there the ſacred ſluggards walle the day, 
In dull repoſe, by deputy; they pray: =y 
They only watch'd that they might reliſh reſt. j 


And never faſted but to make a feaſt, 
Unhealthy inattins wiſely they decline, 
% eV _ 
6 — 0 


. . | 
Where little 'villains-muſt ſubmit to fate, 

+ That great nas may enjoyths world i fats” 
There ſtands a dome, ke. 80 
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GaaTn' $ Di y, Canto _ 
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The propoſition ſhould be ſimple; clear; and 


voidof pomp. and apparatus. Weng IS: 
both by Horace and Boileau. 1 


Ned fic incipies ut ſeriptor Das alia Ke. 
Hon. Ar. Poet: 
Natl point a&s Pabord ſur Pegaſe monte 
Crier Avos lecteurs Pune volx de tonnerre 
i e crore e 
| 25 22 W r. Art Poet. 
Mount ee ee 8 n 
Nor tell your reader, Le 419% ee 
The conqueror of conquerors I rehearſeQ. 
Thie invocation may eee e 2185 
ſublime ſtile: it is an addreſs to the Deity; and 
conſequently nn _ een ee 
and dig nit.. 
But let us n the honification of 5 
| wel! pita. What is e ken 
is pegel: % ain) er rium 
Wuat is meant by l e W 


| ome things are beſt known and defined by, 

| their contraries. - What. is an hiſtorical narra- 
tive? it is a faithful relation. bf the truth, deli-. 5 
vered in proſe, that i is, in the moſt natural and - 
even ſtile, The poetical narration is juſt the 
reverſe; it is a relation of falſhoods and fitions, , 
delivered ini an artificial language, that is, with 
al the apparatus of. art and illuſion, 80 that, 5 

213 in hiſtory, the things are all true, the order 


a ++ 6 21H. - — 
J | natural, 


An . 


zu diſpoſes under one another, that 


4 ruf biivefti ss 
natural, the ffile plain and ſimple, and the ex- 


preſſions void ran apparent art or deſign. On 
the contrary,” in the pbetical narration, there is 
one continued artifice in the things, recital, ſtile, 
and verſification. 

In a poem of the epie kintthe things, as they 
are called, are the action, with all its parts great 
and ſmall, eſſential and integral, neceſſary and 


ornamental; alt which Genius produces with 


the freedom of a creative god. Ingenium cui di- 
vinius. We have 22 Ants what the epic 
action is; how to chuſe its parts; in What 
manner to prepare them, and to adjuſt them 
with each other; and have likewiſe pointed out 
the manner in which Genius produces them. 
We ſhall here 1 nee e ara 
proceſs. POE 501} Hanne 21 

Genius ne at firſt ſight, . ad- in * 
neral, whether the ſubject propoſed has here - 
withal to furniſh ſufficient matter for ſuch or 
ſuch kind of poem. It lays hold of the trunk in 
the firſt diviſions of the branches, and from 
thence, by degrees, deſcends to the minuteſt 
twigs. It conſiders the perſons ; and what may 


be added or retrenched ; what is ſuperfluous or 


wanting; whether the characters play well toge- . 
ther ; if they mutually ſet off, contraft, or pro- 
duce each other. It cooly deliberates on, and 

comperes the means with their end; which it o 
they com- 
mutually 


or LITERATURE, 9 


waer the main end. Laſt- 
when/it has ſeen. the limits and form of the 
8 and has deſigned the plan and elevation 
of the ſuperſtructure, r 
lors and handle the pencil. 

Let us give a man of ani... ſabjece- 


of an epie poem, a-deſk-to- be replaced on the 


bench it had been removed from. Here is cer- 
tainly where withal to exerciſe/ his talent; the 
ſubject appears poor, dry, and barren. 


EIT ee ſje nel 42 | 


deſk to be replaced. 


He — or rcagabm. Wm, a 


furniſh!' theſe. with -motives for their : actions, 


and means to attain their end. & jealouſy 


ariſes between two: canons who are deſirous of 


eclipſing each other in che choir· Niſcard, an 


allegorical deity, enraged to ſee a peaceſul calm 
reign in a temple ſo near to that where ſhe is 


worſhipped: by the lawyers, breaths her fires 


motive and main ſpring of the action; the ef- 
fectts are as follow: the two canons eounteract 


| each other; they make uſe of ſuch means as the 


_ goddeſs, Diſcord ſuggeſts to them, and che deſk; 
is replaced upon its. ſtand in the night-time. 
The fight of this object the next. morning vio- 
lemtly incenſes the oppolite party: they hold: a. 


council upon it, and a combat enſues: the two. 
deities, Piety and Juſtice interfere to n 
. 11:6} 7 > is . 


. 


into the hearts of theſe two rivals, This is-the 
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the difference. This is the method of operation 
obſerved by "Oy n . dew _ 


; — 7 . 


It eee f a eſe 
parts; it invents characters for the prelate, for 
Evrard, Gilotin, Brontin, and Beirude; from 
theſe characters Genius draws ſuch thoughts 
as are ſuitable to the ſubject which puts the per- 


ſons in action. It forms epiſodes, as that of the 


loves of the barber's wife, the palace of Sloth, the 
temple of Chicane, &c. Genius has now fully 


acquitted itſelf of its office; it has prepared all 
the cauſes and produced all the events.. 


But from what ſource has it drawn all this? 


from nature; from chence it has taken all the 
parts of which its work is compoſed ; and even 


the model of their Epen . e- 


4 gular whole. g en dt U bs: | 
„ wn e we to wnderſiaind by as word 
natuse P it is 1. Whatever actually exiſts in the 
univerſe. 2. Whatever has exiſted before our- 


ſelves; and is to be learnt from the hiſtory of 
tines, places, and perſons. 3. Whatever may 


„ but perhaps never yet has, nor will exiſt. 
In hiſtory we include fable and all kinds of poe- 
tical inventions; theſe we allow a ſuppoſed 
erxiſtence, which is the ſame thing to the actions 

as hiſtorical reality. So that there are three diffe- 


tent! worlds, through” Which a poetical genius 
9 * and ſelect ſuch 
things 


r LITERATURE. * oy 
things a. it judges moſt conyenient to form its 


compoſitions, viz. the real world; the hiſtorical | 


world, which likewiſe includes. the fabulous; 
andthe poſſible or ſuppoſable world, 

It is a great miſtake to imagine that poetry 
Has' no other where to ſearch for matter than in 
che world of fictions and poffibilities. It is true 
that the alone poſſeſſes this privilege but that 
does not infer that ſhe may not, or even ought k 
not, to make the moſt advantage of whatever 


has, or has had reality, and turn OO 


The thind of mam takes bead 40% b. ſuch 
things as it recollects, and it cannot be ſup- 
1 recollect any thing vrithout having firſt 
been and known it. Now id ĩt much eaſier to re- 
collect what one has ſeen in the world we live 
in, or from hiſtory, than thoſe beings which are 
wholly imaginary, and have at moſt but ſome 
Faint analogous features, or very diſtant and 
uncertain reſemblance of thoſe real beings whoſe - 
_ exiſtence and properties we already know. 
A ſkilful poet who is maſter of his art, one 
ho knows the true ſources from whence he is 
to derive his materials, wil] neyer be at the labor 
and pains to confine himſelf to creating ratio- 
nal beings. No, he will take bis matter where- 
ſoever he finds it, in the things which actually 
and preſently exiſt, or in the hiſtory, of paſt - 
ges; or in the ideas and « common received opi- 


* 
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nions of mankind. And if in virtue of *y 12 
vilege of creation and invention he ſometimes 
makes alterations in theſe, he has always his 
model by him, to ſerve. as a guide ; the princi- 
pal ſtrokes of which he transfers from time to 
time to his own poetical picture. He ſeems to 

preſent things that are new; but it is All a de- 
* ception of art, which impoſes upon us, and 
makes us belieye that we haye learnt ſomething 
of the poet, which we were ignorant of before. 
For when in reading a piece, we cry, that's 
Juſt, that's true; what is this but ſaying in other 
_ wotds, thus agrees with the idea I had formed of 
this object? I know it again in the portrait 
drawn of it by art. Had Homer and Virgil 
left us the hiſtory of their own thoughts, we 
Jhould have found them buſied rather in employ- 
ing the materials already in their hands, than in 
making new ones. They were well apprized 
chat there is that lively. and ſtriking character 

reſulting from reality, which is next to an im- 
poſſibility to give to things merely kRtitious. 

Horace tells us, D: Heile oft proprit communia 

dicerꝭ. 9 
A poet may be allowed to embelliſh the truth, 
to give it an much the air of novelty as poſlible, 
by the help of every grace and ornament in the 
9 power of his art, and to diſpoſe and blend the 
3 ieveral Pans . to his Tm» but let 
85 dhe 
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che foundation be ne are and i f. 88 
ble, have really exiſtet. eee, 
The buſimeſs of the genius this is not 40 
creates ; it is firſt of all to form a plan, then _ 

to ſeek. for, and diſcover materials to fill it. 

Laſtly, to know how te reduce theſe materials, 

furniſhed by nature, to the artificial plan it has 

formed. In this reſpect, Homer and Virgil 

have ſhewn a genius ſuperior to that of all other 
eee ee e e 00 roar | | 

ü to miete them. - | f 

| Let uxnow fee what i the art made uſe of by 

PO TR : l tonal its 


© 2 
2 \The an mate of by res iu be. j 
| | * narrations, 


ee ee hrs; ee in its 3d 
narrations from that of hiſtory, which ſcrupulouſly - 
conforms itſelf to the order preſcribed by nature: ' 14 7 220 
the cauſes are ſet to work, the action is per- 

formed, it is compleated : every thing proceeds 

in an even and-uninterrupted manner. 


In poetry, .the author often throws himſelf a at 


Py hw — 


5 once into the midſt of the events, as if the rea- 0 

* der was already perfectly acquainted with all le 
preceding circumſtances ; and nnen 

e — — — —— 5 5 — X . 5 

* 3 | . 1.0 M 1. 9 1. 
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1 o ns eiserne 
—_—  Ordinis hav views exit & venus, antege fallor 
| Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
W i PRA Tet? Wie r et 
| Hon. Arr: Pozr. 
Ah ob Ltuiſtae, "conſiſts the grace) - 
Aud force of method; to aflign a place 
ee eee eee ee Aerie fk, 
1 nm 
tO 10175 * "Fake, 
bone Th os near the end of the 
2 and means are found to defer the expo- 
ſition of the cauſes to ſome favorable opportunity 
| that the poet will find. Thus ÆEneas ſets out 
at once from Sicily, and is juſt upon landing in 
1 5 Italy, when a tempeſt caſts him upon the coaſt of 
4 Carthage, where he meets with the Queen Dido, 
$3 who is defirous of knowing his misfortunes and 
adventures; he relates them to her; and by this 
means che poet has an opportunity of acquaint- 
dude his reader with what happened to him, pre- 
w— vious to his departure from Sicily. This is the 
= - art made uſe of by poets in their arrangment 
and diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts. 8 
| They have alfo an art peculiar'to the form of 
= their ſtile; which is that of giving a dramatic 
= air or turn to moſt of their narrations. 
To explain this clearly, it will be neceſſury to 
| - how the different forms that poetry W 
its manner of relating. 


* 
1 . 


* In Milton the tranſition from the en tothe al is © 


—— 


or (LITBRATURE.. FO Pg 
Ariſtotle tells us, there are three forms which 
poetry may. take. In the firſt the poet does not 
appear at all himſelf, but only thoſe whom he -' 
cauſes to act. Thus Corneille and Shakeſpear . 
never appear themſelves in any of their plays. 
but only the perſons whom they make ſp ea. 
The ſecond form is that wherein the poet a- 
pears himſelf, and does not ſhew his perſons, 
i. e. he ſpeaks in his own perſon, and relates 
what his perſons have done: thus La Fontaine 
does notſhew us the mountain in labor, nor Gay 
the court of Death; they only ok us what was 
faid and done on the occaſion. 
Tho third is of a mixed e 
without telling, the perſons appear, their diſ- 
courſe is related as coming from themſelves, by 
putting it into their n n N makes | 
it of the dramatic kind. 41 
Nothing could be more heavy ati monſtrous 
than a narration, if always in one form. No 
hiſtorian, however ſtrictly confined to truth, but 
has thought it neceſſary at times to be ſomewhat 
unfaithful to vary his form, and throw a little 
of that dramatic we have been ſpeaking of into 
ſome partsof his narration. A much ſtronger rea- 
ſon has the epic mule to make uſe of this licence, 
becauſe her avowed end is to pleaſe, and ſhe 


takes without diſguiſe every means ſhe can find 
to attain that end, 


F 3 12 | Ariftole ; 
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Ariſtotle obſerves Fþat Homer is particulirly | 
e in this point: his poems are a conti- 
nued ſeries of diſcourſe. The poet himſelf ſearce 


_ ever ſpeaks, but to tell us this ar that hero ſpoke 


thus, or thus replied another. - By this method 


he places us in the midſt of thoſe who-are-ſpeak- 
ing; we hear them, nay, we in a manner ſee 
them; for they live in their ſpeeches; whereas, 


in a narration, they are dead; or at leaſt are at 


wech a diſtance. from ret hardly hear 


Juno com- 
7 deen higterly wittiin 8 that ſhe could 
not have her revenge upon the Trojans. She 

compared herſelf, who was the ſiſter and wife 
4 of Jupiter, with Pallas, who had been able to 


« inflit a a glorious vengeance on the ſon of 


Olleus, both by her own hands, and with the 
N © bolts ot ry = Top W Som. of 
a an epic narration. . 


Let us now approach. n nearer to che . 


and put this into a kind of indirect diſcourſe. 


Juno, ſeeing the fleet of Æneas under full fail, 


cried out, ſhe was at laſt overcome ; that it 


© would be impoſſible for her to prevent the 


5.0 Teucrian chief from entering Italy; that Pallas 


< had the ſatisfaction of burning the Argive fleet 
© to revenge herſelf on one ſingle offender, &c. 


Here is a narration, one half of which is drama- 
tical. Juno does not ſpeak herſelf, it is the 
hiſtorian; but he repeats the words uſed by 


Juno 


* rant *. 


eee 


is 


d&ſobetfelf. 'Dirsſhbbogins2 niente x rok | 


* 5 1d 


| 8 26 atttticve vi 
— Regatta 


A: 95 83}: ry Jar 


1 2 ne 


5 Aera | 
. wit rovnget len, 

The Grecian navy burn, and-drown. the men:? 

| She, for the fault of one Sending foe, 8 
The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum' d to tuo — 
But I, who walk-in awful ſtate above 

"The majeſty of bea, u, the iter-yife df Jove, &. 


we — fark Knmay'or Bug 
Gaiters heaps | 
2 nn ategiwydy. 
eee, It is in tee Oily that we meet with 
wmſtructien: chere dhe grbat urtiſt appears in 
drigntelt late. The fume eelers may be uſed 
dyevery palnrer; but yet, an indifferent hand 
wil never be able to draw the copy of a fine. 
original ſo well in the manner that a Rubens or 
N. „ r ee eee a d- 
eden m d me e Wei e. 
pies z but the copy f che good piece, done by a 
middling painter, will not be equal to his ori- 
ginal ; and the copy ef the middling one, done 
vy dhe great painter, will much exceed it. And 


his. 


| 
| 
0 
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the reaſon of this ? the touch of the artiſt be- 


ſtows a certain degree of perfeQions which is 
not viſible in the parts when divided, but is very 
ſenſible and ftriking in the whole. Let the plan 
of the Lutrin or Diſpenſary be given to an indif- 


ferent poet, with all the leſſer parts exactly 
. ſketched out to his hand ; yet we muſt not ima- 


gine, that wich all theſe helps he will be able 
to make that of it, that either Boileau or 


Garth have done. Nay, give him even the ex- 
preſſions, and he ſhall diſpoſe them in ſuch a 
manner, as will ſpoil and deface the beauty of 


every thought. He will not, like either of the 


| *aboveniamed authors, de ſenſible of the power 
. of a word properly placed, and for want of a juſt 


conſtruction, and artful connection, the ſenſe 


mill be intirely marred or unintelligible; the fire 
will be fatnt, and conſequently the deſcriptions 


will, fall ſhort of their force. Such would be | 


the fate of theſe ſubjeQs in the hands of an in- 
different artiſt. Let us now ſee in what man- 


ner à real poet . himſelf Se 


_ Viz. Deſpreax. 


I. He, has, employed 1 no thoughts 1 what 
are true, juſt, and natural; and follow, beget, 


= and bear on each other with an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, like that of waves. Here is one of 

his deſeriptions; which is doubtleſs n 

ek, Eee nia N 2 5 1 3 
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ATTY reduit obſeur dune alcove erifoncte, ' 
 $'eleve un lit de plume à grands friix amaſſbe. 


Quatre rideaux pompeux, hr gol roy 


En defendent Ventree à Ia clart du jour. 
Ia, parmi les douceurs d'un tranquile Ws 
| Regie'ſur le duvet une heureuſe indolence. 
Ceeſt la que là Prelat, muni d'un djeuner, a 
Dormant d'un leger ſomine, attendoit/le diner. 
La jeuneſſe en ſa fleur brille ſur ſon viſage. | 
. ſur ſon ſein'ddfcend 4 dbuble rage- 1 
Et ſon cops ramaſle dans fa courte groſſeur, 

Fait gemir les-couſlins ſous {a malle W. 


Deep in the covert 6f a dark aleo re, ; 
Form'd for the idle gods of ſleep and love, 
A downy couch appears, with wondrous care 
And great expence, ſecur d from noxious air. 
Curtains in double folds around it run, 
- And bar all entrance to tl? intruding ſun; 
- Artfully rais'd.tolull each fofter ſenſe 
Devoted to the goddeſs indolenſe. u 
_ There negligently dreaming out en K ie 0, 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep the holy ſluggard lay; 
Strengthen'd with an immoderate morning meal. A 
The glutton batten'd till the dinner bell. 
| Youth in its flow'ry bloom, with verdant grace, 
Shone in his eyes and brighten'd on his face: ; 
HFis- chin enormous overſpreads his cheſt, 
| Tn three deep folds deſcending on his breaſt. 
There doz'd the leaden lump of ſlumb'ring fat, 
While the preſ#d cuſhions W beneath his - 
| weight. 


_ 


* »* 
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Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus has this rule for 
judging of well made verſe, viz. that every 


thing ſhould be as connected, flowing, juſt, and 
5 compact, as in proſe. Now, what writer, allow- 


ing him all | the liberty of proſe, could flatter 
himſelf with n it na RAR natures * 
que manner ä 3, 

2. His monk are admirably well, chokes. to 
expreſs his meaning. Reduit (covert) paints a 
retired; lonely, and cloſe place. Obſeur (dark) 
this was neceſſary to have out his nap till broad 
day-light. Une alcove enfoncte, that is, a deep re- 
treat, the retreat of ſleep and indolence itſelf. 


Sve (riſes, bounds up) at the beginning of the 


_ verſe, gives us a fine idea of a light gently-ſwel- 


— | by . bed of down. A grands fraix amaſſoe (at great 
| - expence) how fine this down! what time and 


expence muſt it have coſt to make a body which 
ſhould ſwell and riſe with ſo much (fines! but 

all is not yet done to render the prelate's repoſe 

fully complete. Quatre rideaux (curtains in 
dauble folds) which croſs each other, and are 
ſuppoſed to be of the largeſt, thickeſt kind, which 
could be got. Pompeux is placed at the eng of the 


demſtich, as a pauſe for the ear and attention, 


and to make a fuller impreſſion on them. Dz- 


A 4ndent Penrie (and barr'd all entrance) what 


haughtineſs I forbids the entrance of day, left 


tate it ſhould interrupt, by its brightneſs, the pre- 
* 3 > Cin 


i 7 
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amen e ee les da- 


 ceurs d un tranguile ſilence. . el 1. . 
| | There negligently Aang out the W 72 N 1 3 
 Diſſo'd in fleep the holy fluggard lay. 


" Nothingamm bo-more ſoft, dare lolling them 


this line, and its rhyme with the following, which 4 | 


is equally beautiful, is moſt delightfully languiſh- | 


ing z Regne fur le duvet une beureuſe indoltmcr. % 


This i is not only the picture of an indolent man, 
but that of indolence itſelf; and that happy kind 
of indolence too, which reigns. amidſt theuninter= 
rupted fruition of every happineſs that can be 
ſuppoſed allied to regal power. This analyſis - 
will ſuffice to ſhew the W a ns : 
energy of the words. 
102 There are turns. 26 eratieg which-gre + 
remarkably. ſimple and. ſtrong at the ſame time. 
Not to multiply examples, what can be more 


conciſe than this connection ? Lad, parmi les duu- 
ceurs; and two verſes afterwards, the diſpoſition- 


of the words, Cet ld que le prelat, ſhew us ati 
once the prelate and the place he is if: || +» 


4. He deſeribes the minuteſt circumſtances 


10 that by diſcovering to us all the ſeveral: parts 


ol certain objects, thoſe objects themſelves ſeem 
to be multiplied, and to preſs {upon Ache | 


| each other. 


5. His verſe has a natural harmony: 1 5 
. e have e een, in BE: 


F 6 5 cious: 


| 
1 
1 
N 
ö 


es TUR PRtwerys by 
- cious choice and tombĩmation of purtiet 
ſuitable to the nature of the je "tbe. 25 


preſſed. Y e meer d e 


of this. 


6. The ad and diſtribution of * phitſen 


pin ow. gave, eee voice 
and ear; 


"de eee ee e 


. eee egen l and Fu 
from art. * 2 4 IE THO bye” 


/'Thoſe-6f tate 'confit (in French) in the 


* of ſounds, eſpecially thoſe of the pauſes 


and finals, and which ſhould be rough or ſmooth, 
ſprightly or heavy, lively or flat, rich or poor, 
according to the object; in the choice of fylla- 
dles that are long or ſhort, very long or very 
ſhorty and in the proper placing of theſe. For 


example, in this line; regne ſir li duet; is 


proper that the firſt (yllable of h Mould be- 
| long, and that in the latter part of tlie fume line, 

dune beureuſe indolenees heureuſe ſhould make two 
long ſyllables; and that in-do-lence ſhould have 
one ſhort between two long; the ſecond of 


W aich ſhould be mueh longer than the firſt. The 


ſame; may he faid of the word ; the firſt 


boemns tb riſe above it: and in che word mnfoncte, 


the laſt Hilal ſeems to ſink away + or fall off i in 
che p- ciation.” 1 : L190 $4428 


F 
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ſyllable is very Mort, the ſecond; which is long, 


, ** 


" Perttaps this may appear tos tedious a detail 5 


bes edna cry hana bes. 


ties to be remarked and felt, why ſhould not the 


reader obſerve them? we find the verſe reads 


much better in this manner, - than it would in 
any other; and it does fo for the reaſons above 

given. This is what we have called the paititer's. 
touch; for which indeed there can be no ſettled 
rules of art: but vvhen this beauty is met with in 
any work; art ſhould at leaſt remark it, and ef- 
deavour to make others obſerve it, who deſire to 


beacquamted with it, Indeed, it is by this that 
Homer and Virgil are what they are: it1s this 
that conſtitutes the ſpirit and beauty of poetry ; 


| and confequently no detail can be too minor, 
that tends to inſtruct us therein. 

The rules which art preſcribes to artificiat 
harmony, confift in the choice of "the ſpecies of 


verſe to be employed. Each kind has its pecu- 


Har ſpecies : that of the epic is the heroic, 
which, with the Greeks, Latins, and us bn 
Fregch) conſiſts of verſes of twelve ſyllables , 


with a pauſe in the middle, and a ſenſible 1. | 


dence on the final. This ſpecies of verſe makes 
no difference, but when joined to ſuch or ſuch 
ſtyle, and when it has ſuch or fuch numbers. 
; = hexameter verſe of the Latins is proper for 
the epiſtolary ſtile, the ſame as the Alexandrine 


— — 
1 2 — 
* 


| * Such vere co ee in the Fog: . 
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_ || raiſed according to the: particular W which 
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With us. The verſe. therefore. requires to be 


ane e, i 
Now there are three kinda files! hs ſim- 
Ou the middling, and the ſublime or lofty ſtyle; | 
and theſe; have each their ſeveral degrees, which 
It is very! hard to diſtinguiſh becauſe, before 
we can form any idea of them, eſpecially the 
latter, it is neceſſary to have ſeen ſome. examples. 
In this kind, as indeed in many others, we can 
form our ideas upon the authority of thoſe mo- 
dels offered us in the works of great authors. 
The Greeks knew no ſublimer ſtile than that of 
Homer and Pindar. The Latins bad Virgil and 


| Horace. Corneille in tragedy, and Rouſſean 


in his ſpiritual odes, might be our ſtandards , 


had we not happily the knowledge of the plalms 

of David, the book of Job, and the ſong of the 
prophets, which is the higheſt degree of poetry 
we are at preſent acquainted with. Whatever 
| ſhould exceed theſe would not be made for us, 
becauſe we ſhould want a rule for to judge of it 


dy; and it would appear. outri, and an extrava- 


gant and monſtrous performance. - 


e 


1 


9 Te h with great Jultics add* our own country- | 
men Shakeſpear and Otway for the former, and Mr. Addiſon and 


Pope for the latter kind of writing; the one, in his hymn on 


die glories of he creation from the 19th plalm, quoted in the 3d 


vol. of this work under the article of the ode, and the other in his 
-Mefſiab, a piece that will be the admiration of every perfon of taſe 


| while the Engliſh language remains in its puritr. 


Ov ; * wa Wha 
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What then is the proper degree of elevation 
for the epic? this depends on the dignity of its 
perſons. If it is a muſe that. inſpires, and a deity | 
that ſpeaks, then the ſtile, though it ſhould be 
ſomething more than human, yet, as ſpeaking 
to men, it ſhould be rendered intelligible to hu- 
man capacity; but how can it do this? The 
muſe then muſt borrow the language of men 
and make uſe of their terms; but, at the ſame 
time, uſe all poſſible means of heightening this 
language, and raiſing it above itſelf without de- 
ſtroying it. For this purpoſe ſhe muſt revive old 
words, Sic fatur lacrymans ; employ metaphors, 
Claſſique immittit habenas ; and throw out now 
and then marks of a deep erudition, Euboicis 
Cumarum allabitur oris: ſhe muſt paint in a 
lively manner the action ſhe deſcribes, Obver- 
!xit pelago proras : ſhe muſt paint likewiſe the 
things dente tenaci; and the effects fundabat. 
She muſt make uſe of harmony. Juvenum manus 
emicat ardens, and number at the ſame time, 
littus in Heſperium. She muſt neverſay any thing | - 
but with a becoming dignity ; and give an air of 
majeſty and grandeur to the meaneſt and moſt 
trivial circumſtances, Quærit pars ſemina T4 
in venis Mlicis. In ſhort as Deſpreaux has it: 


1a, FF 8 


Tout prend uu corps, une ame, un eſprit, N 
Chaque vertu devient une Divinite : 


„„ cr.) 3 la leut: 
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| Cs wet plas la yapeur qui produit le tonnerre; 
"C'eſt Jopiter arme pour effrayer la terre. 


| Un orage terrible aux yeux des matelots, * 


Cieſt Neptune en courroux qui gourmande les flots. 
Echo n' eſt plus un fon qui dans l'air retentiſſe: 


Ci'eſt une Nimphe en pleurs qui ſe plaint de Narciſſe. 


Ainſi, dans cet amas de nobles fictions, 
Lee Potte gegaie en mille inventions, 5 | 
Orne, elEve, embellit, aggrandit toute has. 

| Et trouve ſous ſa main des fleurs toujours ẽcloſes. 


Boꝛrr. art poet. chant 3. 


5 Mon bee eee eee 
All muſt aſſume a body, mind, and face; 


ih Each virtue a divinity is feen, | | 


Prudence is Pallas, Beauty Paphos queen 
Tis not a cloud from whence ſwift lightuings fly, | 
But Jupiter that thunders from the ſky ; | 

Nor a rough ſtorm that gives the ſailor pain, 
But angry Neptune ploughing up the man. 
Echo's no more an empty airy ſound. 
But a fair nymph that mourns her lover drown'd. 
Thus in che endleſs treaſure of his mind. 

The poet does a thouſand figures find; 

Around the work his ornaments he pours, 

Aud ſhows with laviſh hand bis opting flowers. 


| But now let us dees in a few. words 
the whole of what has hitherto been ſaid on the 


epic, that we may have our ideas more freſh 
about us, when we come to apply its principles 


to the two poems of Homer and Virgil, which 


; * — wa 


The 


* 


. Lier 2. | ity 
1 firſt idea which occurs to the poet about 
to compole an epic poem, is to write a work. 
that may immortalize the genius of its author, 
this is the artiſt's end in his labor. This idea g 
naturally leads him to make choice of ſuch a 
ſubject as may intereſt a conſiderable number 
of people, and allow at the ſame time of the 
marvellous, Such a W can be no other than, 
an action. N 
In managing che ſeveral parts to ON 3 
to one ſingle body, he does like thoſe who have 
an undertaking. i in hand ; he fixes upon ſame 
principal object, as a goal, and thither directa 
the actions of all n This is the 
end of the work. | 


All the pere bebeg Wos ifpotetto one fingle: * 


end clearly market out, the poet proceeds to, 


avail © hitnfelf of all the privileges of his art. 
Though his ſubje& may be taken from an hiſto- 
rical fact; yet he makes himſelf ſo abſolutely the 
„ maſter of it, that he adds, retrenches, tranpoſes, 
and forms the machinery at his own. 
diſcretion ; he prepares at a diſtance the ſecret: 
ſprings and moving cauſes, and draws the prin- 
cipal parts from the ideas he ſinds in elegant na- 
ture j he determines the characters of the per- 
ſonages, lays out the labyrinth of the plot, and 


diſpoſes the pictureſque part in ſuch a manner as 
beſt ſuits with the general intereſt of the wotk z. 
and thus — reader from wonder to. 


171 wonder, - 
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Wonder, he every now and then gives him a 


* 5 diſtant j glance of ſomething ſtill more beautiful, 


which excites his cutiolity. and draws him Wien. | 
ſibly on, till he comes to the winding up of the 
whole and the end of the poem. ith 
Tt is true that neither civil life nor hiſtory : are 
capable of furnifhing him with ſuch perfect and 
finiſhed pictures; but it is enough that wh 
him the parts, and that he poſſeſſes in himſelf 
the requiſite principles to direct N in he com- 
poſition of the Whole. 0 
The plan of che whole action being d thus 


Fe Gina; he now invokes the muſe who is to in- 


ſpire him: and from the inſtant of this ĩnvoca- | 
1 quite another 1 Ag 


— —— Oni talia fn. 

— ſubito non vnltus, non color unus 3. | 
Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri,.. 
Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eſt numine quando 
* ee 56.— Ton Anchiſiade — 

| En. 6. 


fg He nl in the ee whe ads; 
he appears quite full of the divinity, and ſpeaks to 
us in a tone of celeſtial enthuſiaſm, which precipi- 
tating itſelf through all the turns of à bold fiction, 
_ reſembles leſs the evidence'of a-ſcrupulous hiſto- 
rian, than the extacy of a prophet, hc tum no-- 
mina erunt, like the angel in the Paradiſs Joſt, . 
Things by their names he calls,” tho' yet vn. ham m'd . 
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His eyes are opened, and the poetic eie be 
e well of his. 1 | Frey 


1 SA. Wy — 'pierces | | 
ken tothe inmodt feat of mona fight. n 


He ſees ages back che troubled Caſpian > SN 
and the- old Nile with its ſeven mouths Supper 
at the actions of his hero. 

This majeſtic tone is kept up through the 
whole of his work, every thing is ennobled in 

bis mouth: the thoughts, expreſſions, turns, 
| and harmony, all is full of pomp and energy: 
not like a peal of thunder, which grumbles only 


at intervals, or gives a loud clap, and. then dies 15 2 


away in ſilence; but, like the roaring of mighty 
waters, aſtoniſhes the traveller who hears the noiſe 
of its waves in ſome deep valley. e it 
is in che action IPs 


Rath 125 CHAP. XII. 
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u ee eee 116 TROY 
a perſon, if ever ſo little prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
taco ol eaſily find, or think he finds, 
all the qualifications that r a eh 
ay; 3 

Amidſt the great number of aa which an 
_ epic poem contains; there muſt, neceſſarily be 
ſome bad, which ought to be condemned; ſome 
indifferent, that may have a had turn od to, 


S 
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them; and ſome, that though good, may un- 
dergo cen ure for want of entering into the true 
_ deſign of the author. An admirer of Homer 
will prove to you that he is the prince, the fa- 
ther of poets, nay the only poet that evef exiſt- 
ed: according to Scaliger, Virgil is far ſupe- 
rior to him: with the Ttalians, Taffo, in his 
Jeruſalem, farexceeds them both; and Mr. Ad- 
_ difon, in the beginning of his panegyric on Mil- 
ton, takes for his motto, Cedite Romani ſcriptores, 
cedite Graii, i. e. Give place ye Roman and 
ye Græcian bards, behold your maſter.” In 
| ſhort there is ſcarce any work of this kind, how- 
ever defective in point of real merit, but has, 
dy the caprice of ſome one or other celebrated 
Writer, been placed on à level with, or even 
above the fineſt models of antiquity. 
IJ 0 go about to reduce by authority, or perſuade 
by argument, thoſe who have already adopted, 
any party, would betray great want of knowlege 
in the conſtitution of the literary empire, and a 
_ profeſſed ignorance of the ſovereign and abſolute 
laws of taſte, which always rules like a tyrant, 


Whether there ever ER 


— Homher ?/ Mer» Panwgleite | 
moſt the only one who has ventured to doubt 
* eee 

| Iliad, 
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Mad, to ſee the unity of that work. The ſame 
end is every where kept in view, the ſame ſtile, and 
the ſame genius appears throughout the whole ; 
which neceſſarily proves that one man alone 
could have been the author. Whether his name 
was Homer or not, is of very little fignification - 
to thoſe who are Py On eee about 
words. : | 


e eee eee ee 
nor of giving birth to Homer; Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Colophon, Salamine, Scio, Argos, and Athens. 

According to Herodotus, he was the fon of a 
woman named Critheis, who was delivered 
of him upen the banks of the river Melis, 
whenoe he had the ſurname of Meleſigenes. His 
life was, like that of many other great men, ex- 
poſed to the inſults of fortune. While living 
- he had hardly any place to receive him; when 
dead he had temples built to his name: Nunc non 
einis ille beatus? The qualities of his heart, which 
were truly admirable, are finely painted in his 
writings ; where you Tee uprightneſs, ſimplicity, 
nobleneſs of - ſentiments, and a modeſty which 
may ſerve as a model to all other poets; but 
which they in general come 25 near to, as . 


eee 


9. 
— 
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His charakter. 


This, Ik, one of the mol ent 
exitics of antiquity, has deſcribed in a few words: 
No one (ſays he) ever exceeded him for ſubli- 
© miity in great ſubjeQs, or propriety in common 
ones; he was at once eaſy and nervous, gay 
and ſolemn, and equally admirable in his co- 
< piouſneſs and brevity *. | 
here is ſo creative a genius, ſo e 5 
uriant an imagination, an enthuſiaſm ſo nearly 
divine, and ſo powerful an energy, to be per- 
- ceived through the whole of his- writings, that 
make them as unaffected e ae 
work of nature herſelt. 
Ihe greatneſs N uni- 
verſally allowed. Ihe bulk of mankind (ſays 
Mr. Boileau) are ſeldom deceived for any con- 
< ſiderable time in the judgments they form of 
works of taſte and genius. We are no longer 
_ © at a loſs to know whether Homer, Plato, Ci- 
cero, and Virgil, were illuſtrious men in their 
way: this will no longer admit of a conteſt, 
c fince it is ſtamped with the aſſent of above 
twenty centuries; and after ſuch univerſal 
and continued teſtimonies it would be the 


r * 


* Hunc nemo in magnis ſublimitatez in parvis proprietate 
|  ſuperaverit ; idem leætus ac preſſus, jucundus & gravis, tum copii 
tum brevitate mirabilis, Quinctil. lib, 10. chap, 2, 
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< height of folly a ao temerity to 74 goy of their 


< merit *. 

There is one dent peculiar to Homer, that 
the greateſt part of his admirers are rather paſſi- 
onate lovers than prudent friends: they adore 
him with a kind of phrenzy, and ſhut their eyes 

to all his defects, reſolyed t to ſee nothing but his 
beauties. Now it is this overwarm and indif- 
creet zeal i in his friends that has raiſed him ſo 
many. enemies, and 1o incenſed them, that as 
the firſt are blind to every thing but his beauties, 
the others eee e 
> his faults. 
We ſhall now give 15 account of his Tliad, 
and apply to it the definition we have already 
given of the epic. This is an affair of no ſmall 
importance, Homer being not only the father 
of poets; but at the _—_ Pony ant 
rule of taſte. 

Me ſhall 9 1 3 the genius 

"of this great poet for invention, his taſte and 
ſkill in pp oe and egy ag in 
ba f ; | 


2 EE + i * * 
wa. 
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WED. Le of as wie Cle 4 trompe pas ſur les 
ouvrages de l' Eſprit. II n'eſt plus Queſtion de ſavoir fi Homeze, 
Platoni, Ciceron, Virgile ſont des hommes merveilleut c'eſt un 
choſe ſans conteſtation, puiſque viagt fiecles en ſont conyerus ; 
&& apres des ſuffrages fi conſtants il y auroit non ſeulement de la 
SA 
Baul. 
„ CHAP, 
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ob 0 H A P. XIII. 
een u es inthe Ide. 


HE Greeks laid fiege to Troy: . 
memnon, who commanded their united 
. quarrelled with Achilles, the moſt va- 
Hant of their leaders; upon which this latter 
immediately refuſed to fight ; and the Greeks 
5 were worſted, till this diſcontented hero, once 
more brought back by an incident which perſo- 
nally affected him, changed the fortune of their 
arms. This is the whole ſubject of the Thad, 
and this is the foundation on nien the ſtructure 
; of that noble poem is raiſec. 
Let us now ble tis fin and elevation in 
thefable, as it is tiled in terms of art; or, in 
other words, the diſpoſition of the parts, the 
putting them together, or the frame. We ſhall 
© ſomewhat enlarge the plan to render it more 
3 diſtinct, yet not ſo much but _ it 814 ea 
q bly comprehended at one view. 


The analyſis of the Iliad, . 

e bee de mme prieft of Apollo, bad 

- n'ranfor for his daughter, who was then Aga- 
memnon's ſlave : Flat prince, 8 


4 — & by 
- 


| O,F, LITARATURS at | 
Och in the height of his reſentment. for;this | 
outrage, implores the god whom he ſerved to 
revenge him. His prayer was heard; Apollo 
_ deſcends in fury, ſhoots his vengeful ſhafts 
upon the Grecian army and lays it waſte. 
Achilles, affected with the ſufferings of the peo- 
ple, propoſes to conſult Calchas, a perſon of 
profound knowlege, and who bad ſeveral times 
interpreted the will of the gods. This latter, en- 
couraged by the protection of Achilles, openly 
accuſes Agamemnon, and decrees that the | 
ter of Chryſis mould be ſent back to her Aer. 
Agamemnon upon this grows outragedus; and 
nevertheleſs obeys, not without diſcharging his 
anger on Achilles himſelf, whom he threatens 
to deprive of Briſeis; which threat he carries 
into execution, and that maid is taken from A- 
chilles. The hero makes no oppoſition to this 
aQt of violence, : becauſe ſhe had deen given him 
s a part of the ſpoils of war: he delivers her 
up, but with the reſolution of being revenged 
by never returning to battle; and retires to 
the ſea-ſide, where he laments his i-ten 
flood of tears from love and rage. ; 
1 eee 
to comfort him; he earneſtly requeſts her to re- 
pair to heaven, and engage Jepiter to favourthe 
Trojans, that Agamemnon may be made ſenſi- 
dle of the error he committed in thus incenſing a 
eee ee eee ee 1755 
9— em,. 
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RP THE gegdes inftatly cränſports Auer 

| 5 flying pts; Sbkains the fayour* te rhe 

WE” * Jer Ir ; Hor, could Juno, who patroniſed 
_—— by, Greeks, Work any change i in his reſolution, 
Book II. It was now determined that Achilles 

5 be revenged, and the Greeks d efeated by 
he. . 12 to bring this about 1 it was 

22411 

neceſla ry; that there Thouta 1 be a battle. Jupiter 
ſends ; » ; Cream, to "As gamemnoh, on tlie 
| Faith of w — 5 b dat i monarch Satan Jeaves his 


"{N32> B41 +53 


bed, #9 d propoſes t to attack the  enenty., Neſtor, 


OT 20. 


the moſt 1 ſage and. re, leader in the 
Grecian, army,. gies. a, plag. for the. batt: 
.prayers are offered up to Jupiter, the, trumpets 
bound: Minerva, ſtriking on her divine Egid 
inſpires the whole camp with courage, and the 
atmies appear in ſight of each other. 3 

Bock III. Paris, the rayiſher of Helen, clad 

e e ſkin, and armed with his bow and 
ſword, advances, haughtily at the head of the 

Trojans. Menelaus; the huſband of Helen, 
eſpies him ; he is a liqn. hat perceives his prey. 

He leaps from his chariot, and flies at his ene- 
my; but the: guilty Trojan retires among the 
-ranks;: where he is reproached by Hector, the 
valiant ſon of Priam, with his cowardice and 

erimes, and with that beauty which has been ſo 
fatal to his country Paris, ſtung With theſe re- 

3 engage Menelaus in ſingle 
arty 12 „Lin ob * 2 


bit, 


* 
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cbmbat, provided the fair Helen and her dowry 


be made the reward of the conquerors: This is 


agreed to. Iris, the meſſenger of the gods, de- 
ſcends to acquaint Helen with»what has paſſed. 
amn inſtantly. throws by her work ; it 
is a rich embroidery, wherein-ſhe is repreſenting 
the combats which have already been fought 
upon her account. A. tender: remembrance of 


* KK TT 4 4 


her into tears. The old men who fam her paſs 


felce themſelves moved with her beauty and the 


tears ſhe ſned. But let her depart, cried they, 
let her go hence with the Greeks, rather than, 
dy her fatal preſence, . s ruin upon us and 

-$1 6urs.? She approaches Priam, Come my 


child, ſays that good prince tenderly to her, 


dry your tears; it is not you who are the cauſe 
of my diſaſters, but the angry gods. Come, 
and tell me the names of thoſe heroes I now 
© ſee.” She names him Agamemnon, Ajax, 
and Ulyſſes; but not perceiving Caſtor nor Fol- 
lux, her two brothers, the ſuppoſes chat they 
were aſhamed to fight in her cauſe.” A heraid 
arrives from the two armies to require of Priam 
to give his oath, as they will not truſt to his 
ſons; an inſtance of whoſe perfidy they had lately 
met with in Paris. The agreement is made, 
and imprecations being denounced upon che firſt 
Wo all infringe it, che two rivads enter the = 
* Paris is thrown to the ground; but Ve- 
1 * nus, 


* is 5 wy 
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nus, who is his protectreſs, covers him with a 


cloud, and conveys him to an apartment in the 
palace, where en M 002 rene f 


he juſtly deſer ve. 


Bock IV. ae note deatdes; We 
combat was finiſhed, and Achilles had loſt all 
Hopes of vengeance; but, happily for him, a 
ſuperior intereſt was concerned. This was Juno, 


© whoſe. invincible hatred to Troy made her wiſh 


its deſtruction. Minerva, in concert with this 
goddeſs, engages Pandarus to throw a dart at 
Menelaus; it wounds him in the thigh. | Grief 
and indignation: ſeize on the Grecian army; 


Agamemnon flies from rank to rank and exhorts 


che chiefs to combat; Mars ſpirits up the Tro- 


jans, and Minerva animates the Greeks, Ter- 


ror, Fury, and Diſcord, the filters of Mars, in- 


ſpire each fide with ardor for the fight. Shields 
claſh with ſhields, lance meets lance, and the 
_ cries of the victors and vanquiſhed are heard on 
every ſide: the blood of the ſlain and wounded 
flows like a torrent from the mountains. Apollo 
informs the 17 that Achilles is no * 
0 combatant. | 
Book V. But Diothedes, aided by Pallas, 
hens his valor ; nothing is able to "reſiſt the 
fury of his arm, gods and heroes give way be- 
fore him. He  overturns Xanthus, Thoon, 


bat, and nes en Venus and even 
1 100 ; num = ot Amed 2 Mars 
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Mars himſelf; upon which theſe: two deities 
quit the fiel. | 
Book VI. And now Hear, 75 * had, his. 
therto held the balance of victory, goes by the 
advice of Helenus to engage the Trojan ladies to 
offer gifts to appeaſe the wrath of Pallas: he 
returns again directly, and brings with him Pa- 


ris, now enen 
battle. 


Bock VII. Theſe wicchiefs appear s } 
time their preſence was moſt wanted to ſuſtains 
the Trojans, who began to give way. But A- 
pollo, willing to prevent the ſlaughter, inſpires 
Hector with the reſolution of defying the boldeſt 
of the Greeks to ſingle combat. Fortune throws. 
the lot on Ajax, who gains ſome advantages, 
but night obliges the combatants to part: they 
auit each other full of mutual eſteem, and with 


reciprocal- preſents. The Greeks. avail them- 


ſelves of the favor of the night to fortify their 
camp with a rampart and paliſado; while the 
father of the gods cauſes his thunder to pen, 2s 
a preſage of the evils of the enſuing day. | 
Book VIII. Soon as the day appears Jupiter 
aſſembles the reſt of the gods; and after having 


expatiated in ſtrong terms on the unbounded 
and abſolute extent of his power, he ſtrictly for- 


| bids them to engage in the battle between the 


two nations. Himſelf deſcends upon the top of 
en Ida, where, envelopped in a * cloud, 
5 Ji | he 
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he looks down upon the two camps. The battle 
begins, and victory remains uncertain till noon; 
when Jupiter, taking a golden balance, weighs 

the fate of the two armies. - The Trojans ſcale: 
ſties up; immediately the lightnings flaſh; the 

thunder roars; and the Grecian heroes diſ- 
mayed; find that Jupiter has. declared againſt 
them. Diomedes having taken Neſtor, Whe 
was wounded, into his chariot, is for advancing 
againſt the Trojans; but the lightening, falls at 

his horſes feet. Thrice he attempts to return, 

and thrice. Jove ſhakes the heavens with his 
chunder: at length the hero yields, though 
wich regret, and in compliance with the advice. 
of the ſage Neſtor. The two goddeſſes, enemies 
to the Trojans, plainly perceive the intention of 
Jupiter in this; and that it is his purpoſe to re- 
venge Achilles. The day cloſes; Jupiter be- 
aſcends to heaven, and informs Juno of the de- 
crees of the deſtinies in regard to Achilles. 
Hector prepares for an aflault as the next day; 

he giyes out his orders for that purpoſe, cauſes 
fires to be lighted. every- where, leſt; the fright- 

ened Greeks {hould take rer the night 

to elude his vengeance. 


Book IX. The Gre clan camp wore a very 
different face to that of the Trojans!” no fires 
to be ſeen; but a dead filence, and general con- 
ſternation reigned: throughout : 1 Agamemnon, 
vho had at firſt propoſed to retire, now, by the 
advice of the ſage uy pans, Ajaxy 


24 and 


ſoften him, if poſſible, by offers of the moſt mag · 
 nificent-. preſents. - They ate to offer him one 


of Agamemnon's own daughters, with a dowry. 
of ſeven cities, Achilles receives the deputies 
in a generous and friendly man ner; but refuſes. 


their preſents, and rejects the proffered daughter 
of,, Agamemnon...,* For was, the fairer than 


„Veni, and - wiſer! than Minerva; the hext 


morning's light ſhould ſee him leave that ſhore 


and depart for his. own:country.” Phenix, who 


had formerly been his governor, reminds him of 


but all in vain; he remains inexorable. 
deputies return; and give Agamemnon an * 


e eee here Ki one ene 


and retires to reſt. ue 
Bob X. But Ne ene A ity oh 


birtereſt inquietade, 2 bi an to TG 5 
ches! Tie ſees the Trojan fires che hears the 


ſound of their trumpets; "then cafting his eyes 


upon his own cam tears Tis hair and E 
earch. 


forth floods of Sn He "ries Ar nd goes in 


of Neſtor: in his way hi mee "fon Menelaits, 
who. Was 50 leſs lurk than. himſelf © they, 


both; go to waken the reſt of the chi efs, who, 
the moſt of them had had but very little reſt: and, 
99 all * a council in che dark, they 


Wy: - fend 
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and Phenix, as deputies, to Achilles, to try to 


what he had done for him, and endeavors ta 


perfuade him by the example of the gods, WhO 
ſſo dance e uten ent 


— — — —— — 
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ſend the valiant Diomedes and prudent Ulyſſes to 
ſpy the camp of the enemy. Minerva herſelf 
condudts the enterpriſe,” which is attended with 
great ſucceſs.” Diomedes kills Rheſus, carries 
off his horſes, and returns in triumph; which 
contributes a little to raiſe the * of the de- 


© ſponding Greeks. 


Book XI. Day Abe 8h W ; Jupiter riſes 
| 2 cloud of blood, a dreadful omen of the horrors 
l druetties of, that day. Agamemnon quite 
furious, at firſt puſhes the Trojans home to the 
very gates of Troy; but is at length wounded 
himſelf and retires. Now Hector arrives, ſpread- 
ing terror wherever he comes, and bears about 
him ſuch viſible marks of the ſpecial protee - 
tion of Jupiter, that even Diomedes himſelf 
retreats before him, being wounded, as well as 
Ulyſſes. Eurypilus comes to their afſiſtance, 
but being likewiſe wounded, is born back to the 
camp. Achilles, from the prow of his own veſ- 
ſel, ſtands ſpectator of the fight, and hears the 
cries of the combatants : he diſpatches Patroclus 
to enquire what hero he ſaw borne back wound- 
ed: it proved ta be Machaon. What matters 
it with Achilles, ſays Neſtor, ſpeaking to Pa- 
© troclus, who is wounded ; he, that would 
wich pleaſure behold the ruin of all che 
. Greeks? why do not you, who are his friend, 

+ ©, engage | im to return to the fight? at leaſt 
come 0g us e and bring his arms 


e ee | wi 
a ; þ 49 
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be wich pon“ Patroclus, in returning to Achil- 
les, meets with Eurypilus bathed in his own. 
blood; binds up nene n haſtes to 
rejour his friend. 10 1 
Book M- In Wen Heftor is anita ö 
as far as the ditch which ſurrounds the camp: 
he alights from his car, marches in-five columns, 
he lifts a rock of a monſtrous ſize, with which 
he forees open the gates of the camp, and en- 
ters with a fury like that of a flood burſting its 
dams! The Greeks are put to flighngt. 
Book XIII. Jupiter ſeeing the Trojans bad 
ſs much the ſuperiority, and the Grecks moe. 
of them "wounded, turns his eyes, for a While, 
from ſuch a ſpectacle of- blood and horror to eon- 
ſider an innocent and ſimple people who lived 
wholly on herbs and milk. Neptune takes ad- 
vantage of this inſtant to ſpirit up the two 
Ajaxes. The Greeks rally, make a Rand, and 
for a while put a ſtop to the progreſs of the Fro- 
jans: but Hector taking the choiceſt of his 
bands with him, falls upon the Greeks, whoare 
repulſed i in their turn: Neptune ſupports them. 
Juno feeing Neptune thus:ſeconding the Greeks, 
| borrows the ceſtus of Venus; the better to amuſe 
Jupiter, and takes ſleep with her as an aſſiſtant 


_. tolull him to reſt: Neptune advertiſed of what 
is pafling, throws. the advantage wholly-/on the: 


* of the nen Hector being very much: 
Finns Fs UC G's 1 Ee wounded,, 


— 4 4 4 þ 
Herm 1 
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wounded, is carried off the field of battle; geil 
the Trojans are immediately put to flight. 
Book XIV. Jupiter awakes at that critical 
junQure, ſees Hector panting for breath, faint- 
ing, and vomiting torrents of blood: he in- 
ſtently diſpatches Apollo to cure him, and com- 
mands Neptune to quit the ſight. Hector re- 
turns to the held, conducted by Apollo; he fills 
up the ditch, and breaks down the walls of the 
camp: already he approaches the ſhips, which 
the Greeks endeavour to cover by cloſing their 
ranks. War fights like a god. Patroclus,ac- 
quaints Achilles of what paſſes ; while Hector in 
a foam, covered with blood, ſweat, and duſt, 
drives the Greeks before him, makes himſelf 
maſter of one of . and calle air Fe 
to ſet it on fire... 8 th ="M 
Book XV. 1 1 ar 
into tears before Achilles, Who, touched with 
his grief, thus beſpeaks him; I ſee you are 
deeply afflicted, nor am I ignorant of the 
< cauſez. but I have ſworn not to fight till Hec- 
tor comes to my own ſhips, Do you, how- 
ever, take my arms; go, fight if you will; ] 
but content yourſelf with hindering He 
s from burning the ſhips; and do no more.“ 
As he uttered theſe words he beheld the flames 
riſe tom the ſhips, followed by thick clouds of 
* ſmoke. \ + Haſte, dear Patroclus, cries Pelides, | 


e ow” why you are arming, I 
$; N 


el Loh BBAF UAE bk 
elf will aflemble the ſaldieg.” 4 Patres 


departs 3 Achilles offers up vowp-and libations: 
for him to the gods. inde; 2062. OST S113 £30? ? 
-./The arrival of the friend of Achilles inſpires: 
the Greeks. with new life, and fills the Trojans 


with, diſmay... Sarpedon, the ſon, of, Jupiter, 


falls by his hand. Hector, the yaliant Hector 
higgſelf, ſtruck wick a panic by; Jupiter TW 
obliged to give way: he flies int the city. 
Patzoglus puſhes the advantage he has gained 
but it is not long before Hector, re- animated 


and ſypportcd by Apollo, makes a vigorous fallyy. 
in which Patrdcluss: deceived by that gad, and 
run through the back by Eupharbus, Tres 


his death's wound from the hand of: Hector, 
who then ſtrips him of. his ams. 


Book XVII. The Greeks. ee 
Car off his body: tguched wit , 
—.— of Achilles, in che, loſs of his friends 
they continue die fight 8 longitiate: wich dhe 
greateſt fury and deſperation... Ajax, almoſb 


| beſide himſelf with, rage and! vexatians ſends 


Antilochus to acquaint Achilles POR INe Sr : 


ful news of Patroclus's death, 4 I 111 dee 5 


„ wh 


VIII. Antilochus appears before 


informs him that Patroclus is no more: his: 


grief is ſo ſtrong that he faints away 3: nom he: 


rolls in the duſt, ſends forth the moſt piercing 
G. 6 26+ erjes, 


hom he finds Withput fide. his dent, 
given up to the moſt gloomy. thoughts. He 
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__ cries, and his breaſt heaves with the moſt rend- 
ing fighs. Thetis and the ſea nymphs! iſſue 
from the waves: the whole ſhore rings with 
lamentations. Achilles is for ruſhing. to the 
field, but Hector is maſter of his arms. Iris 
adviſes him only to appear, and cauſe his voice 
to be heard. He cries three times, and at each 
time the Trojans are ſtruck with dread: they 
quit the dead body of Patroclus, which is 
brought back to the camp. The day was now 
ended. Hector is adviſed to return into the 
town, ſince Achilles had appeared again; but 
he will not liſten to that ſalutary counſel. 
Theis ſecks out Vulcan, from ww dee 
renne 843 
* "Book XIX. She brings them to him by | 
break of day. Achilles immediately calls for 
the Greeks; he is generouſly reconciled to 
Agens. The principal leaders are em- 
vloyed in reftrainj his ardor, while the army 
takes a little bment: they endeayor to 
comfort him for his loſs ; but he talks to them 
of his friend Patroclus, and his own father 
Peleus, in ſuch an affecting manner, that they 
; join their tears to his. At laſt he puts on his 
. . Anmour, which, ſo far from over-preſling him 


3 5 Wich its weight, "ſeems: to raiſe him as if on 


wing ; and now he vaults xe e and flies 
TOP we | 125 : 


Book 


© ; | » 
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Bobk XX. Jupiter now leaves every thing 
to follow its natural courſe, which he had al- 
tered ſor the ſake of revenging Achilles ; and 
all the gods that have an intereſt in the quarrel 
of the two powers, mingle in the combats - 
Achilles gives a thouſand proofs of courage, 
force, activity, and addreſs: not a foe eſcapes 
bim; no leſs than a+ god is neceſſary to fave 
Eneas and Hector from falling by his hand. 
Book XXI. The Trojans are put to ſtight, 
and divided in the diforder- Achilles drives a 
part of them into the Xanthus,' which is filled 
wich dead bodies, arms, and blood: he then 
turns upon the erke rp i ee e 
N re N09": 19 20% 442 : 
Book XXII. abs lowe 21 in the 
field; nor the tears of his aged father, nor the 
ſupplications of his mother, who called to m 
from the top of the walls in the moſt piteous 
accents, could move his ſtubborn heart, or per- 
ſuade him to enter with the reſt. He waited for 
Achilles; as a dragon, full of the deadly juice 
of poiſonous herbs, all collected in his own 
ſtrength, and caſting his fiery eyes around him, 
waits in ſullen expectation the approach of the 
hunter. But lo! Achilles approaches, and 
Hector retires before him; nor, till after 
having fied three times round the walls of the 
town, could he determine with himſelf to riſk 
nen _ he turns; Agnes and is 
T8 1% "QUE —_ 


8 5 
lain by Achilles; Who,. faſtening him to his 
chamot- wheels by his feet, drags him in that 

manner three times round the camp, in the view 


of Priam Hecuba, . whoſe 
cries aſcend to heaven. on ey; $9 1 


(Ansel ente | 


Bock XXIII. Achilles; tow eee, 


| tis: caves to the funeral of his friend, 
and has the rites eee all che _ 
and ponip imaginableQQQ.i * 


Book XXIV. and lat. Pfkam hikes: kin 


Wer dead body of his ſon Hector, which 
be grants in the moſt obliging manner, and 
treats Priam with every mark of diſtinction and 

tenderneſs due to his character and misfortunes. 


This ſhort analyſis of the Iliad furniſhes us 


| with a full idea of the whole work: Achilles 


reigns in every part; whatever is done, is 


i, or for him — he 870 
1 5 or does not oQually appear. Let us now 
enter a little more into detail. 


be action of the Ilndis Achilles avenged by 


7 Jupiter, but avenged beyond the utmoſt extent 
| of his deſires z in ſhorts Achilles) over-revenged. 
From this ſingle circumſtance; has Homer had 


the art to form a poem, at once the moſt beau- 


© tiful and longeſt of any extant. But how was 


it poſſible for him to produce ſo extenſive a 


work from ſo münute a ſubject ? 
: "Jahe: felt place Boten dne? a eh find 


in their natural order. A hero, the ſtay and 
* 


8 
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 bulwaik of an army, i inſulted by the chief of 
that army: he reſdlves to fight; no more: the 
enemy draw ſeveral advantages from his abſence, 
and even make their ſuperiority felt by the en- 
raged hero himſelf, in depriving him of what he 
held moſt dear in life: then, and not before, 
this hero returns to the fight, to take vengeance 
e ee en 1 25 
him. e de 
Quripmmtionst Peaks ellen the 9 
per- natural cauſes. Nothing happens on earth, 
dut by the orders and through the wilt of the gods. 
In conſequence of this univerfally received 
opinion, he ſuppoſes that the gods favour the 
hero, who is juitly-incenſed, in order to humble 
the perſon, by whom hg has been offended; but 
yet, when this hero is to be brought back to the 
war, the fame, gods, permit an incident, hich ; 
brings hien back, by nearly touching his own - 
intereſt. Ali bt s eto * Gn s 79115 
Theſe two orders of things, n . ' 
pernatural, afford an immenſe field of matter. 
In the natural there is a towyn, the plain that 
In the ſupernatural we ſee heaven, earth, he 
ſea, the ſhades! below, and the ſeveral deities 
that inhabit each. Under the firſt of theſe the 
poet introduces morality, policy, hiſtory, phy- 
les; in a word, man, and whatever regards him. 
in che ſecond he places theology, religion, the 


195 r. Hees . 
gods, and whatever is dependent on them. 
And as. it is univerſally: agreell that the divinity 
is the firſt cauſe, and man but a ſecond; the 
ſubordination of theſe two cauſes, one of which 
includes the other, joined to the unity of the 
end propoſed by bothy; ocraſions the whole to 
be intimately blended; {6 that all the ſeveral 
movements are in one and the ſame , 
and all together give unity. | 
Homer has not only preſented us with an im- 
menſe ſcope of ſcene, but has alſo had the ſkill 
to fill this up with an infinite number of ob- 
_ Jets of all kinds; as various) as thoſe uf the 
univerſe; and yet wichout being once needleſſy 
repeated, or confounded with cach other. 
There is à ſet of gods, esch ſeparately charac- 
teriſed by their actions and fpeeches-: there is 
likewiſe a ſet of heroes, who, tho aff warriors 
alike, have yet their peculiar qualities by which 
they are on all occaſions known and diſtinguiſhed: 
from one another. Each of theſe, both: gods 
and heroes, have a number of actions peculiar 
ta themſelves, which all bear the ſtamp of the 
particular actor, tend to the main action, and 
lead directly to the end propoſed by the poet. 
What a ſertility of genius muſt there be, to- 
produce ſo many objects] how extenſive its 
pewer, to reduce and xedoncile them all to the 
eee e ww TUBE CT I ES VT At ;* 
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10 is che known character of the divinity, 
chen in operation, to take in at one inſtant tha 
means and the end, and to diſpoſe the one to 
artive at the other in the moſt ſimple and natu- 
ral manner. Now who comes ſo near to this 


whole of which he takes in at one view : his 
genius tranſports itſelf with vigor from one end 
to the other: he diſpoſes a thouſand means, 
which follow each other, communicating mu- 


tual force in proportion as they approach, and 
| augmenting in proportion as they communi- 
cate. It is a machine abounding with levers, 
„ e einer N rpg 


tainty and force. 33 
It would take of (66 winch . Gate" 
enter into a detail of his combats, and the actions 
of each principal character; it is à vaſt wood, 
where the imagination el bewilder itſelf. 


We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with ſhew- 


ing the difference and variety of the charactets. 
But it will be neceſſary to obſerve, by the 


way, that it is much eaſier to multiply and vary 


characters, by contraſting them, which at once 
doubles what was before ſimple, than to ſeparate 


and diſtinguiſh them from each other By their | 
proper qualities, which are free Nein atly con- 


traſt or oppoſition between themſelves, Virtues 
and vices were in a heap before Homer, like co 


ours on the pallet of the * He ſingled 


out 


- 


- } 
* 

1 

4 
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out virtue for the baſiacef all his charaters ; 


which he diſtributed in different portions , to his 
ſeveral. heroes, hom he has characteriſed by 
this diſtribution: ſuch as appear to be of the 
ſame kind, are heightened or lowered in a cer- 
tain degree, ſometimes ſet off with a ſhade of 
vice, to make them approach nearer to nature; 


* 
„ 
e 4t .: 12; 9 2 1 


en A not 8 character of his, = 
out ſome qualities to allay the odious in its 
compoſition, without excepting the raviſher 
Paris and the faithleſs Helen. They are the 
cauſes. of a bloody - and, calamitous war, it is 
true; but Helen, by her ſorr6w, and contri- 
tion, and-the bitter reproaches the makes Her- 
ſelf upon her, conduct, ſeems to be culpable 
rather, through the weakneſs natural to her ſex, | 
than by. any. real principles of.vice; and Paris 
receives the reproaches of Hector for his crimes, 
with the moſt. profound ſubmiſion, and in 
acknowleging the juſtice of his genſure. The 
character of Helen is affecting z that of Paris 
ſeems rather to claim qur pity, than. demand our 
hatred. Hatred appears to.be N in 


105 


ly own to the he; t of Br. -., 
* wks 55 . a 0 "of his 


Let bs. in a few words take a review 
princi characters, Which will enable us to 


10 3; 
form A a of the eff ects ; they pfoduce in If 
"4 Rant + anni 4 £3 8 © 394] Sq IL 1136 he f 
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| be Pen from their own: nature, or thei force | 


they receive from the poet's at. 
Achilles poſſeſſes at once the engt übe 


the valor of Diomed, and the courage of U-: 
lyſſes, and all theſe in an eminent degree: the 
other characters, however ſtriking in themſelves, 


appear but as ſhadows, when near him, to whom: 


every thing yields, and nothing can reſiſt. . 
has the ſofteſt ſentiments towards Patroclus; 
whom he is the tender and zealous friend 


2 * 


= 


loves the people; and though by nature vehe- 
ment and paſſionate, he is often reſtrained, by 


his reſpect for the gods, for old age in the per- 


ſan of Priam, and for ann | 


himſelf! 7 + 145 
The character of Sarma Hen in 


ſplendor to that of Achilles: he ſeems made to 


a degree of glory to the valor of this latter, who. 
_ conquers, him. His goodneſs, his courage, his 


love for his country, are qualities which. gain 


him every heart. Though himſelf the moſt 


raliant of all the other heroes, the ſingle name 


of Achilles fills it with a reſpect mixed with 
dread. We love him, we lament, we reſpect 


him; but we admire Achilles, who can conquer 


him. One is the Horatius, the othes.the Cu- 
riatius of Corneille. 1b & en ELL 


Agamemnon is the image of ſupreme: autho= * 


ng alli qualificatens:enpiiot oben 
a king ; _— vigilance, — -Atteſts! 
$1 | 


tion: 
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tion: he ſometimes abuſes the power he is in- 
veſted with; is fierce and arrogant in proſperity, 
hut humble to 2 degree of abjection in adver- 
ſity. He was to blame with reſpect to Achilles; 
and his abjection ſeems rather the effect of 
conſcious eb 80 yy _ 3 of 
mind. 

In Priam we «bike ne of: . 
love: he is tender, indulgent, but his great age 
makes him weak. Nothing can be more af- 
fecting than the picture of this old man, when 
be comes to demand of Achilles the body of 
his ſon Hector: his ſpeech on that occaſion is 


full of the moſt beautiful ſentiments ; how 


unapt to pity ſoever Achilles g an could not 
reſiſt ſo pathetic a diſcourſe, - 1E 11 
Neſtor is old as well as Nin; but en his 


age is flouriſhing” and vigorous. The fire of 
his courage yet burns within a breaſt worn out 
by many härdfhips. This old favourite of 
Mars finds his youth rene wed at the very ſight 
of eamps and battles. He is the chief in coun- 
cil: when hie ſpeaks, it is of what he has ſeen 
or done, or of the heroes whoſe companions he 
had formerly been: he is always paſſing great 
encomiums on the paſt ages. In fine, his ſilver 
hairs grown grey under an helmet, give him a 
right of dictating even to Achilles and Aga- 
a «12407455 tgp dag amen paſt 
8 Ke ana nodel.” 13 
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- Ulyſſes is thus deſcribed by Homer *: «In 
0 council, and upon a public deliberation, he 
4 ſeemed at firſt in confuſion, and diſſident, 
C with eyes caſt down and fixed on the ground, 


“ without the leaſt _ geſture or motion, or any 


“ appearance of a. great orator z but when he 
_ © ' was once raiſed and animated, he was no 
cc longer the ſame perſon, but, like a torrent 
40 that falls with impetuoſity from the ſummit of 


« a rock, he carried away every mind by the 


„ force of his eloquence. As to his talents for 
war, his actions ſpeak them better than any 
words of ours could do: prudence and cour 


were united in the Perſon of this favorite of 


1, 


Minerva. 

In Diomed we have all that Siure the 
complete warrior: ſword, fire, embattled ſqua- 
{trons of reſiſting enemies, were all too weak to 


flop the fury of his career. When wounded, + 
% Draw out this dart,” lays he to his atten- 


dant, and away he flies to rejoin the battle. ä 


Ajax Telamon was of a haſty diſpoſition, 
warm and impetuous, The following ſpeech 


of his ſufficiently characteriſes him: . Give us 
ane gods ine 


* fight againſt us. 
The other Ajax, ſurnamed G 101 ach 


the fame valor: and beat in the combat as che 


. „* 
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former, Aebi nüt of a rough and Sven 
rancorous diſpoſition; as appears from his man- 
ner of ugerge ve Wee munen. 
1 MM Manesse 8 he, 33. 


Old man! (Oileus raſkly thus >," 

Thy, tongue too haſtily confers the prize. 1 
Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt 30 
Nor youngelt, yet the readieſt to decide. ” 
 Eumelds' ſteeds high-bounding in the chace, 
Still, as at firſt, unrival'd lead the race: a 
I well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 
b enden pe e va bays plats. 

2 1 bh Mr. Por 


1 . nid 
" Anglia 4 — to ary a and refoly y- 
tion; but on the whole ſeems, rather made to 
govern a ſtate than defend it. R 
There are a number of other dots, Thoſe 
parts, though not ſo confiderable as the forego- 
ing ones, are nevertheleſs each 0 of them « cha- 
raQeriſed, ! ſometimes, by an hiſtorical, ſtroke, at 
others by a particular and perſonal: incident, or 
circumſtance remarkably intereſtin . 
Let us ne caſt our eyes upon the Characters 
af his gods. Here we find Jupiter acting with 
all the boundleſs power of ſupreme authority; 
Juno, with pride, fierceneſs, and cruelty Mi- 
nerva, with fortitude, courage, and the height 
of wiſdom; Mars, with a raſh and brutal 
_ force, like 6 of which he is the 
ſymbol; 


3 
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ſymbol; Neptune "appears ds over<bearing'/and 


furious as the element over which he reigns; 
Venus is all Sac hae ſoftnes 1 and Apalle all 
wit and delicacy. Nen 1 3077 bas 

In the next place, oY us ſuppoſe theſe ſevergl 
powers, natural and ſupernatural; each characte - 
tiſed in the manner peculiar to itſelf : det us ſup- 
poſt them in full motion in the Ries, on earth, in 


che air, and waters, emplbying all: nature to 


bring the thing in action to one certain end ra- 


ther than another: in this cafe an infinite num- 


ber of objects would preſent themſelyes in groſs 
to our View, but we ſhould ſee a kind of chaos, 
wherein every thing lay confuſed together, un- 
able to form à uniform world of themſelves. 
till order and regularity, the effects of a juſt 
diſpoſition, had taken place among them. Let 
us now lee how Homer has effected this. 


CHAP. XV. fend: 
© Homer 7 diſpoſition of the kgs 
VERY" enden A 8 fr 


ther good or bad, regular or irregular, 


with refp&&t tothe objeRt hor on ee to 
"Kiimfelf, 5 4 OA ONGC HY ee dene 


But what ject beanie bes Torte Ion: 


the readet's admiration : And how is this to be 
"Hh ſed ? By the'niarvellous joiried ts the heroie ? 
1. was Hoiner's bafineſs ONE * 


4 
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with an hero, admirable for his natural quali- 
fications and the wonderful protection he re- 
| ceived from the Gods. This muſt be his end; 
and the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of his 
poem ſhould lead to this point, and this alone. 
Let us now examine whether it does ſo or not. 
.: He has choſen for his hero the ſon of a god- 
deſs : hence ariſe two things ; the firſt, that he 
is ſuperior-to all other men, as being born both 
of a mortal and a goddeſs; the ſecond, that he 
has a right to the ſpecial protection of every 
| deity that is a friend to his mother: he muſt 
de intitled to our admiration then both on his 
5 own account, and by the proteòtion he receives 
from heaven. So much for wo penny e 
Tater, and his qualifications & 
eee eee dane 
thing, has no- opportunity of recommending 
hbimſelt as an object of admiration ; means muſt 
be found then to put this hero into action. But 
what kind of action will that be which ſhall re- 
preſent him in every part, and in ſuch a manner, 
2s to make Nm appear amine in echt und 
+  . through the whole? 
8 Mankind admire thoſe things only which riſe 
a degree above the common order ; and the more 
they exceed this, the more they admire them. 
Thus, to ſet forth Achilles as an object of ad- 


miration, it was neceſſary to do it, ſo as that 
19 e be n into compariſon. If he is 
1 A | 8 
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| ſuperior to. the common-claſsiof men, he muſt. 
be a great man; if to the more exalted part f 
mankind, then he muſt be almoſt a god. This 
is the way Homer reaſoned, He has drawn the 
peoortraits of ſeveral great men Achilles ſur- 

paſſes them all. eee en 

it in a few. words. 

Agamemnan, an unjuſt; and een a 
offers a glaring inſult to Achilles at the time 
they were beſieging Troy. Achilles, upon this, 
refuſes to fight for him any longer; the king 
imagines he can do as well without his aſſiſtagce. 
he leads on a band of heroes, all rengwned 8 
their valour, againſt the Trojans, who never- 
theleſs beat him; and he had been loſt forever, 
but for the tinjely aid of Achilles, who ſayes 
him. This hero appears, and in his own per- 
ſon alone repulſes the enemy (who in vain make 

a ſand) and triumphs in his turn, Here is a 
man greater than all the reſt together: but how | 
comes he to be fo much greater? | 

__ *Recauſc he is the fon of 2 goddels, and the fa 

| ther of the gods eſpouſes kiseaule. 4 

But firſt of all let us ſer What conſequences 
enſue from this protection afforded him by Ju- 
piter. The Trojans overcome the Geste. 
And next, what advantage Achilles derives from 
his heavenly birth, when the fates are left to. 
take their courſe? The Greeks are conquerorz in 

their turn by the fole N wh a. 4 
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. actes er n ea _ 
puniſhing the Greeks, ſends a dream to Aga- 


8 memnon, by which he is perſuaded to attack 


the enemy, which attack is to prove fatal to the 
Greeks: the two armies are now in motion. 
But as the reader is hitherto i ignorant of the rea- 
ſon of theſe two people being at war, it would 


ſeem expedient n 2 all to explain the cauſes 
of this War. Tt Qs: 


To do this with ihe greater en the 2 
ſets out With a ſingle combat between Menelaus, 


| huſband to, the fair Helen, and Paris, ,who nad 


carried off che Princes. This i is, perhaps, one 
of the moſt ingenious circumſtances in the 


Iliad; and at the ſame time appears ſo natural, 
that no one would ſuſpe& i it f for the effect of * 
| 345 12 a7 110 

Both combatants, che injurer and the in- 
jured, appear in the middle of the camp, and 
the two nations who are intereſted in the event, 


while they are ſpectators of the combat, ag 


themſelves made part of the ſpectacle. The 
cauſe of virtue is decided as eee 
r.is thrown to the ground, and the 
injured remains conqueror: but what will be- 
come of Achilles and his revenge? Jupiter yields 
to the reſentment of Juno and Minerva, Who 


0 heighten the R be de- 


'cided: d 
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cided ee Menelaus is wounded dy x dart from the 
Trojan camp, and Ge Har begitls again with! 
_ redoubled/fury: a battle enſues. 5 
But to make it appear plainer chat it A 
Jupiters will. tat Achilles is revenged, the 
event of the battle muſt at firſt depend upon the 
ſupetiority of force t wherefore the Gteeks, who 
abounded in heroes, and were eres 0er Frosted : 
by the two goddeſſes Juno and Pallas, repulſe 
the Trojans at the firſt onſet. Apollo was now 
to bethink him of a ſtratagem, and propoſe * 
ſingle combat between Hector and Ajax, to call 
off the attention of the Greeks, who were now | 
conquerors, ind ſtop the dreadful laughter a 4 
mong the Trojan troops. Hitherto the Greeks 
triumph without the aſſiſtance cf Achilles; 3 and * 
it ſeems probable, that had i it not been for the 
particular will of Jupiter, Agamemnon would i 
{66h have ſeen himſelf i in a condition tc to do with- 
out that hero. | 
Jupiter grows angry 22 thunder is "head. 
all night; and as ſoop as day appears, be for- 
bids the gods from joining in the fight, an re- 
ſefves to himſelf” the ſole power of "ting 
the fate of chat day. This e does fo as to haye 
the 'Greeks beaten, and riven back to their 
very ſhips, to which the T rojan a8 have Arcady, | 
< begun to ſet fire. Achilles is now revenged.: 
' Agamemnon is is fully ſenſible of his fault, in 
having il uſed the moſt valiant of his captains. | 
Cant H 2 The 
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| The olfaded bew, mhoG character is natu- 
rally gbod, has an inclinatian to fight; but 
being prevented by an oath he had made, he 
ſends forth his friend Patroclus, who is flain by 
Hector. To revenge his death, Achilles * 
turns again to the field: of battle. 

Then Jupiter ceaſes to act; things nder 
natural courſe, and Achilles ſheyys ſuch a ſupe- 
riority of proweſs, that the whole Trojan army 
fly before him, Hector alone exeepted, who is 
quickly after in by mes. han of the; Grecian 
hero... 

Thus Achilles is 3 by the 83 


tion he receives from Jupiter, who. 1 — 


Agamemnon for having offended him. What 
glory ſor him to behold the fate of ſo px | 
nations annexed to his ſingle perion! ... ....- 
Hei is likewiſe great in himſelf, by the proof. 
io ves of his valor, which is f prodigious 
4 all the heroes of both 2 
able to cope with 92 5 He E 1 385 


1a 


3 1 2 25 


But as 0 that joined, 65 or pro- 
cecding from fear and hatred, is in fact no 
other than dread and, horror ; lis hero was at 
the ſame time to be made anijable. This cha- 
rater Homer has been very ſtudious to give him. 
He receives che baſeſt treatment at the hands of 
Agaamemnon only for giving him f piece "4 
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KJitaay advice, which Was the means of faving 
the army : from thenceforward his fortune be- 
comes intereſting and affecting. He has ap- 

peared in the light of a and generous 
man; he proves a tender friend, and a reſpectful 
Aöbrer of the gods and their will; ſo that no- 
thing diverts our admiration from him: we are 
fond of doing that juſtice to his merit which it 
| pra to deſerve. | | 

Befides theſe great ſtrokes of genius, e 
Yi from time to time thrown in others, which 
ſerve to paint and ſet off his hero; but in that 
light and eaſy manner, which is ſo peculiarly 
the talent of Homer. The n pallages 
ure inftances of this remark. | 

Apollo, when he would inſpire the Tre) 
with freſh courage and ardor, contents Mele 
with Syn ent do chem, That Achilles fights no | 
more. | 
At doe end + the firſt day, though the 
Sreeks had ſomewhat the advantage, yet they 
begin to think of making a wall, a ditch, and 
palliſadoes, to render their camp more ſecure 
againſt 7 ſudden. attack of the enemy: a 
*rhought which had never entered their heads be- 
fore during the whole time of the ſiege: * 

| Achilles was then their rampart, 
Alter the Tecond day, all the Grecian hes 
| * the night in ths mo cryel * they | 
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know not which way to reſiſt Hector; the wall 
ſeems too weak a defence. end ace (6110 
The third day, .their ditch i is filled up, their 
Wall is thrown down, and their ramparts gemo- 
liſhed ; almoſt every one of their heroes is 
wounded, and the reſt of their men flain by the 
fword of Hector. But Achilles appears once, 
that is ſufficient: the whole Grecian camp 
ſleep ſecure in the confidence they. repoſe i in him, 
and the Trojans, though victors in the held, 


call a council to conſider about refining, into the 
town. pit 


Achilles appears the next day; ; victory no 

- longer remains doubtful. The Trojans are put to 
light, and Hector, the only one among them : 
| who daredremain without the walls, i is lain. 
Leaſtly, in the twenty-third book, there is a 
bien of funeral games: Achilles fights 
not here, becauſe the games are given. by him in 
honor of his deceaſed friend Patroclus 3, but we 
are told, that, had he bought, he would * 
carried away. all the pries. 
We have now ſeen Achilles great in the pro- 


— 


tection of the gods, and great in himſelf; but | 

he is ſo in another manner yet, and that is, when 

q compared with the reſt of the. heroes his a 
ions. N 

ma has four 23 8 Alia | 

guilhed for their valor ; theſe 5 2 

Fe and Heer. | He muſt raiſe the 


glory. 
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of Achilles. When Achilles is preſent, theſe 
four are totally eclipſed: but if theſe heroes 
| were not to ſignalize themſelves in their turn by 
ſome great exploit, the actions of Achilles 
- would want much of that luſtre they now re- 
ceiĩve from the compariſon. What does Homer 
then in this caſe? he lets Achilles juſt appear at 
firſt, and then ſuddenly removes him from our 
0 ſight ; and then it is that he makes the valor of 
Diomed break forth with Eclat: Mars and Ve- 
nus are wounded by him; he is afterwards 
wounded himſelf, and carried from the fight. 
Ajax takes his place, and does yet greater things 
than he had done; but at length, overpowered 
. by numbers, is obliged to yield. Patroclus now 
arrives, clad in the arms of his friend Achilles | 
put he is flain by Hector. At len i Ac "FH 2 
7 — appears3"an# appears rather like a R 
hero, when compared with the others. 
Homer is no leſs admirable in his diſpoſition 
of the marvellous. Achilles having received a 
cruel affront, grows deſperate upon it: he 
makes a prayer to his mother, who immediately 
goes to implore Jupiter to revenge her fon. The 
0 god promiſes to grant her requeſt, and keeps his 
word: every thing that paſſes on the plains of 
Troy, is in virtue of this diſpoſition made in 
heaven. Here we may perceive, chat the ſpirit 
te ws compoſed the Iliad; was poſſeſſed of a 
203 H 4 lively 
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lieh ſeniſe of religion; refers all to the $0ds, 
_ whomhe makes preſide over every thing. It is 
they who enlighten the underſtanding, inſpire 


the heart with courage, or fill it with fear and 
_ diſtruſt ; who preſerve one, cauſe another to 
periſh, as ſeems beſt in their eyes; and this 


* 


by an inviſible power, which covers itſelf with 
a cloud, not to ſtrike men with terror and aſto- 


niſnment, dut to leave them in . * 


1 of their future deſtiny. 


This is the art employed by Homer, to arrive 


ne 1s Ad e rg 


"par as the firſt raquiGte to excite a li- 


7 4 ation is, that the action to be admired ſhould in 
itſelf be real, or at leaſt have the appearance of 


being ſo; therefore Homer has taken great care 


chat every thing he relates ſhould be within the 
| bounds of probability. Nothing can be more 
| natural than the effects he. aſſigns to the cauſes 


he makes act: he prepares them; ſo {kilfully, 


F and at ſuch due diſtance; that it is hardly poſi- 
ble that the action ſhould follow the Falls,» I 
| ſhall only cite one example of this. 


— Inck to.ede fold by 


_ degrees. At firſt he is acquainted with the loſs 
the Greeks have ſuſtained ſince his abſence 3 he 


appears touched with it: this is the firſt degree. 
be deputations that arrive from the camp, 


N * to know that Agamemmon is humbled : 
13% i ; "5" 4 econ 


i 
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ſecond degree. From his tent he hears the 
_ cries of the combatants, ſees Machaon brought 
back to the camp, diſpatches Patroclus to 


know who the wounded perſon is: this is the 


third degree. n 
he, at leaſt, does not come to the fight, if 
Achilles refuſes it ; the fourth degree. Achilles 
is affected with this; and now he ſees Hector 
ready to ſet fire to the ſhips : he gives his arms to 
Patroclus; faxth degree. Patroelus is flain, and 
ments of this laſt revolution were intire in the 
firſt degree of ſentiment, which was to deter- 
mine it: from the firſt degree there was an 
impreſan made, and the emotion growing 
greater and greater, the hero is at length brought 
back to the field. Ja thiv e e 
eellent poet connect his ſeveral events: things 


L e e 
0 H 4A P. XV. 
| Of hegen dau. 


HE | geen enemies of Fer, . 
diſpute him this excellence. His ſtile 
has always been conſidered by antiquity as the 


moſt perfect model of its kind, as well for 


choice, as diſpoſition, of words,” Wie at pre- 
ſent can have but wy faint ideas of theſes 


Pd 


| 


: 
— ene ern 
”-- 2 — 
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| beauties: we know, at moſt, but the value of 
words, and cannot judge how. far they are noble 
or not, or whether each is the real word, and 
occupies its: proper place. Befides, we are not 
ſure of the pronunciation; our organ does not 
ſeem fitted for it: ſo that if Homer enchants us, 
we owe the ſatisfaction wholly to the beauty of 
the things, and the boldneſs of his ſtrokes; 
which, though they appear almoſt effaced to us, 
yet have infinitely more charms than the greateſt 
part of the modern ones, which boaſt of colors 
mor freſh and live,... 
| He every where carries the marks of the ſime 
genius ; for the genius communicates its im- 
prefſion through the whole, from the firſt crea- 
tion of the ſubject, to the moſt minute expreſ- 
ſion. His eloquence is as vigorous as his hero: 
his fire does not fly off in little ſparks, but burns 
with one bright and continued flame: the things 
themſelves, and not their images, prefent them 
ſelves to us. Here are no glittering antitheſes, 
artificial interrogations, or little furtive meta- 
phors, ſlid in for the ſake of being remarked; 
all here tends to good ſenſe, reaſon, and truth. | 
His narration proceeds with an equal, uniform 
pace, through upwards of fixteen thouſand. 
lines; and full of fire, energy, and grace, 


N the objects immediately before the eyes «5 
af its readers or hearers. It is fo natural and 


ee . almoſt ſay the 
— n poet 
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poet Had done no more than juſt write down 
Ys what nature dictated to him. meu gte a 
Homer is admirable in expreſſing: the nature 
of the; things, he; deſcribes, by the ſound and 
order of the words. When he deſcribes the 
wind whiſtling through the cordage, and rend- 
ing the fails, we think we hear the —— 
pre 9 | 
* 56 
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"Now here, e Fink the giddy bee 
And all. the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. | 
Dei id 238941 {1007 ene er wy ad Porz. 
129 N 134 
On the other hand, no Hing can be More 
; hes or harmonious, dec latte 


deſcribes the ſoft and perſuaſive 175 a of 


AS), | ; 
E tuo tis UP gn oy + N Han 


ens fs n eee zn dh i 

"Udvnori dere, ue Hukla axefturde P 

Ted val de h e f ii play aidh, 

idk ni ati e +> A nig, . 64 247+ 

To calm tir palin wit the words of age, 

Slow from has ſeat aroſe the P U.S * 9 

T perienc d Neſtor, in perſuano 1 id. * 

Words fweet as honey from his lips Alfa 
3 . E SU 60855549 Foxx. 


2 following verſe furprifingly expreſſes the 
great row and labor of Siſyphus, in rolling a 


= monſtrous. 
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mann. fame 499. feep MP 1.09 , 
heayes with him. N ke 


eee — 93. 
Up * heaves ann 2 
4 or. 


But when it has reached the ſummit, RAS 
rolls again, and with it the verſe. r 


Arie, kora widnde bee. e. mid. 97. 


7 . tine Mitts Made 
the ſecond verſe may diſpute it with that of the 


horſe, whoſe ſwiftneſs Homer ia 


ce Teles ve, e ene melo = f 
| een. ee, 
i , 222, 


eee e 

n liquid fry. 
HC Porr. 

TH probable Viegi had this deny in 
— ben bai quatit Welz 
cane. 1 En. wii. 59 6. 
dis debeription'of a battle, we hear the 


claſhing of armor, the din of war, the tumult 
of the AN W of wo) thunder, 
and 


p 
_ A &- 43 114 
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and the earth that reſaunds beneath the feet of the = 
combatants ; we are no. longer with the poet, 1 
but in the midſt of his herdes; we do not read .- 
his work, we ſee, we hear, we are preſent at 
every thing be relates; mind, imagination, 
heart, eyery faculty of the ſoul, is taken up and 
filled with the greatneſs of the incidents, the 
livelineſs ain et, 32d: the ee | 
cadence of the poetic ſtile. | | 
We ſhall, not produce. any particular gallages; 7 
having given, in the two preceding articles, a 1 
fufficient detail to furniſh matter of 'application, . - Þ} 
Beſides, there is no ſmall difficulty in chuſing, - 
amidſt ſuch a group of dazzling beauties. 1 = 
The ſentiments are ſome of them of the ſame | | 
nature as that before cjted in the ſpeech of Þþ 
Ajax. 1 
| 153 again conſiſt in lively 3 images; 28, 
1. When * Neptune makes his chariot fly over 
the waters, the 'waves raiſe themſelves up on 
each ſide, Ocean exults for joy, and the ſea 
gods, in aukward gambols, acknowledge the 
preſence of their monarch. 2. + Jupiter ſhakes 
his locks, and the whole univerſe trembles. | 
3. f Neptune ſtrikes the earth with his trident, . 
and Pluto, with à great cry, leaps from his 
throne affrighted, Jeſt his dark daminions ſhould j 
— — —.ęmv᷑— — —p 
U. ali, 37, ct. + Ul. i. 53% 1 U. ns 
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be laid oper to the day. 4. | Patroclus is dead; 


every thing belonging to Achilles is over- 
whelmed with affliction: his horſes of divine 


race remain fixed and immoveable with grief, 
their heads bowed” down to the earth, their 
mains trailing in the duſt, and the tears trickling 
down their faces in big drops to the 

*:Priam enters the tent of Achilles to Jemand 
of that hero the body of his ſon Hector; 
throws himſelf upon his knees, takes his hands 
and kiſſes them, thoſe murderous hands, yet 
reeking with the blood of his ſlaughtered chil- 


dren. GLA IT + 


«3 An nb: £3 $44 VARY a> + But 


$4 2 IE 1. 1 


* 


II. xvii. 437. II. xxiv. 48 5, &c. 

+ The whole of this ſpeech is ſo inimitably beautiful and 
affecting, and our countryman, Mr. Pope;' has done ſo muoh 
Juſtice to the great oxiginal, in preſerying erery grace, every 
dignity of expreſſion, in his elegant verſion of the Iliad, that I 
could not diſpenſe with giving it a place here, for any of our 
t not juſf have at hand the author himſelf, 


An chink, thou favor d of the pow'rs divine | | e 
mat of thy father's v. and pity mines | 4 
In me, that father's rev* rend ĩmage trace, 6 


Thoſe ſilver hairs, that venerable face; 8 

His trembling limbs, en 41 l bow 
- In all my equal, but in miſery | . 
Vet now; perhaps, er benen Fate * RA 


. Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate; 


Think, from ſome pow rful. ſoe thou ſee n him fly, 
WO n Og « eble© rr 


| Yet 
* 1 2 bd = * R 6 
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But What ſhall we fay of his ſimiles, where 
"the richneſs and fertility , of his imagination 
paincipally appear? One would imagine, that 
all nature had exhauſted itſelf, to erabelliſh his 
poems with, an n ute e —_ and 


Na 


£2 9 rr err 
fy eG oy Kill lives wha hi An Stig 
And hearing, ſtill may hope, a better day 
May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away, 1 
No comfort to my priefs, no hopes remain, a4 14 
"The beft, the braveſt of my ſons are flain!” 1 cine 
Yet what a race? ere Greece to Ilion came, r 
eee eee N 55 | 
Nineteen one mother bore—Pead, all are dead f 
How oft, iis? has wretched Priam bled?  . 
Still one was left, their lofs to recampence ;_ 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 7k 
Him too thy rage has ſlain ! beneath thy feel, 
Unbappy in his country's cauſe he fell. £4 mud 
For him, through, a *1 
Fer lin, thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay 3 une ' 
Large gifts, proportion'd to thy wrath, I bear ; 
Oh, hear the wretched; and the gods reyere ! | AY . 
+ "Phink of thy father, and this face behold f | 23 


See higr hi us 6 Weib ust en wt 
| Thovgh eee ts yells wn; 1—4 
Tube firſt of men in ſow neigen miſery, ur 1 


Thus ſorec d to kneel, thus grow ling to embrace; 
"The ſcourge ard ruin of my realm and race z 


©! Suppliant my children' s murd 'rer to implore, 
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* When Menelaüs goes forth to engage Paris 
vivid to a hungry lion, who beholds 
nis prey, and darts forward to devour it: while 
1 Paris ſtarts back aſtoniſhed, like a traveller 
Whoſe unwary foot bas trod upon a ſnake 
+ Mars, when wounded, and obliged to quit the 
field, goes off _ a noiſe like the roaring of 
courſer, is one of the maſt edebrated:of tis fi 
milies, and un noe yew to —. ene 
5 here: . 


"Ne drt ng . 


Atojuty d roßfH e Deu, n 
Rio dae Atte Jun Lyppri@» Worajedic, . 


Kudidwy, or wer yr | ww — 
Qteie diogovrart N Ane . 19% 
Pi i yore pign fur dt 1 a 
and wide Hegele Tidpis nada r ELITE 
Texte rappairuy, Go” Niue Jeeben ay ' 
| ae vogue woe pie ®, n 
The wanton courſer thus, Gs 
Breaks: from his uid; and beats tlie e 
ground; 
Tenperw ind mia ke ſeek; the wanted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, ee ; 
His head now freed he toſſes to the ies; 
nner 
He ſnuffs the females inthe-diftant plain, © 
And PI Fn Merry CDS: 
g 1145 nenn e KL n dun 180 ue 


or Lr ATE. 16 


wn equal triumph, ſprighdy, bold; N 

nun fefulgent as the god ef day, 1 5 

hs for of Prium, Klorying in his tight; 

| Nu forth with Hedor to the err 
| | Porz. 


eee „ 
beauties, in this poet, it would add too much to 
the length of the work, and we ſhould bewilder 
_ ourſelves and the readers in the flowery laby- 
rinth. The Iliad is a ſpacious edifice, adorned 
with all manner of figures} ſublime, noble, ma- 
jeſtic, gay, agreeable, ſimple, touching, tender, 
and delicate : the nearer ones behold it, the more 
one admires it, aſtohiſhed at the dimenſion, 
richneſs, bn the archi- 
chitect's genius. | 
Let us now ay a word concerning the bil. 
tory of Homer's poems. 

| According to lian, they! were formerly lung 
1 in detached pieces, each of which. had 
ſome particular title; as, the fight of the ſhips, 
the death of Patroclus, the grotto of Calypſo : 
8 theſe were called rhapſodies 3 and thoſe who _ 
ſang them rhapſodiſts. It was Piſiſtratus king of 
Athens, who firſt made a collection of theſe, 
ranked them in their proper order, and from 
hence compoſed the two bodies of poems 
which we have at under the names of 


ee After ths ther appeared 


* 
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ſeveral other editions. Ariſtotle; compiled one 
for the uſe of Alexander the. Great, who placed 
it in a very rich,caſket, Which had been found 
among the | ſpoils of Darius; from whence it 
was named- the edition of the caſket. At length, 
Ariſtarchus, whom Ptolo my Philomater had 
made tutor to his ſon Evergetes, made fo cor- 
rect and complete an one, that his name has 
ever ſince been that of a ſound good critic. We 
 fay an Ariſtarchus, when we ſpeak of a good 
judge in matters of taſte and literature. It is 
EI eber 224644 is the ſame 


. eint enen e e. 
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oven we only abend a juſt 
| * "eation of out own. de on the 
| abe, by comparing them "with the manner 
of Homer; and not to juſtify Homer himſelf 
"If He ſhould be found to have faults : yet one 
would willingly ſay a word or two on this head, 
that young people may not be wholly without an 
anfwer when ney meet with a yet in their 


| * . Ir £3 4 Feen. In F 


alt very Bn of the EY in __ Ho- 
race finds fault with Homer: it is rather à fuſ- 
picion than an abſolute accuſation ; ; aud he 
ſeems half angry with himſelf for having ſuch a 
"ſuſpicion : indignor PEI dormitat Ho- 
W ſſpicion: 


= 0 


vo oy or 
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merits I am vexed, en whenever Homer 


pos rm cbs? cant gruod 


But it e follow "I hence, . 
excillene writer ſhould be looked on as abſo- 
lutely perfect, and intirely exempt from faults. 
Homer is, doubtleſs, a great man; hut ſtill he 


he is a man; and, as ſuch, ſubject to be ſome- 


times in the wrong. But then theſe defects are 
concealed, and in a manner loft amidſt an in- 
finite number of graces and inimitable beauties, 
which affect and tranſport us: nor ſhould thefe 
faults hinder us from paying the regard that is 
due both to the work and the author, according 
oh the judicious obſervation of Horace : 


\ Verum abi pla nitent in carmine, . 


, Paucis , 
* Offendor maculls, quas aut incuria Tudie BA 


* Aut humana r r 
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| pate luck faults to Homer, as ; ſubſiſt only i in the 


imagination of prejudiced or ignorant critics, 
Several are " offended with certain words which 


ſeem too low and mean for a poem of this kind, 
as kettle, pot, guts, Sc. chat are frequently met 


with; in Homer, but not to be uſed. without be- 


ing ſhocking in our languages. . T would: refer 
theſe; gentlemen to Mr, Boileau and Mr. Pope, 


in their excelle e ieee fy 
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ght, like an vbſtinate fly, which returns again 
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ur pere 
Ils ſpeeches are ſome of them benſured, as 
being too tedious and prolix; theſe are ehleſy 
Neſtor' s; but then they ure certainly in cha- 


racter, for old mem dre fond of talking of the 


times paſt, and of . = eres and 
* of their yuẽ bt. 
re anche and 
evenvulgar, though generally very juſt; as that of 
an aſs driven from the corn by children retires 
flowly, and ſcatters the corn on each ſide of 
him, to Ajax. Ajax, preſſed by his enemies, re- 


tires with a low pace, and kills numbers , while 


he is going off. Another hero returns to the 


and again after being driven away. Theſe 
images ate all of them juſt ; and oſe who 
are diſguſted by them, are ſuch as only perceive 
the naked object, ſtripped of all the nobleneſs 
of expreſſion that ſets it off, and left to its own 
native meanneſs, 4 1 
His defcriptions' are  fometimes too art 


fotrie of his heroes, the working of a ſhip 


when it puts into, or goes out of, a, port, &c. 


"Thoſe who are fond of prying into ancient 


_ cuſtoms, ate charmed with the minuteneſs of the 
detail; not fo, thoſe who looking no farthet than 


Or, do not like an interruption of Rory. 
Evety one muſt allow, that his gods appeat, 
in gemini with too Httle dignity, and are 


1101 his fepetitions offenſive ; as in i the dreft of 


V 
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much inferior ta his heroes: but then it. ſhould 
be conſidered, chat they are not of Homer's 
creation; he has deſcribed Werd ſuch fi: 


have ſled him the father of mythology, mean no 
more by it, than that be firſt collected and fixed, 
by his poems, he many yague opinions which 
ſubſiſted concerning the gods, in different. na- 
tions, and with different people. To require order 
and decency i in, the pagan mythology, i is to ſeek, 
reaſon in the midſt of folly. We now-a-days _ 
ſhould look upon the gods in Homer, as repre - 

ſentations of the burleſque. kind, but executed 
by the hand of the greateſt maſter, in conformity 
to the ideas of thoſe for whom he wrote. And 

this is the true and only point of ſight they | 


ſhould. be conſidered i in, if we would form a 


right judgment concerning them. 

None of the antients have ever condemned L 
Homer for his repetitions ;; on the contrary, 
they conſidered them as a merit in him. 
1 of know not how. it is,“ ſays Macrobius, . 

« that Homer's repetitions appear pleaſing. in 
0 bim, and would do ſo in no one elſe. This 
character admirably ſuits the nature of the 
work, and the antiquity of the author. No- 
thing ſo cools the warmth of compoſition, or 
throws ſuch. a damp, on the poetic fire, as a 
ſlaviſn attention to avoid repetition by a con- 


hog variation . Ne 


Ces: 
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Mes: in this}! as en dal in wan) other 


Homer appears to haye deſpiſed the un⸗ 
— 2 labor of 4 ſcrupulous Sorrection- A 


great painter does not look upon himfelf obliged” 
perpetually to vary his pieces, leſt one ſhould a 
little rom al another; 3 provided the principal 
figures have nothing of a ſameneſs,we eaſilyoyer- 
look the likeneſs of the ſky, ground, or drapery... 
le conſtantly gives one epithet to his heroes; 
the reaſon. of which is, that, in the time fr 
Homer, epithets made a part of the name, and, 
they 1 never ſpoke, of any perſon of ; eminence « or. 
diſtinction, without ſubjoining ſome commen- , 
ry title : A ; cuſtom which the  orientals Keep 
up to this day. And we have inſtances among 
_ ourſelves, where it would be impoſſible to. 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral names, without an epithet of 
| ſome kind, as, Louis le g gro „ Lows te ah, 
Eahburi the confaſſor, Edebard the Black prints.” 
Homer's | heroes have been 'condetfinel 4 for 
| their want of decency, in their expreſſions of 
__ ahger: 4 great part of this accuſation falls to 
the ſhare of Achilles. Mr. de la Mothe, Who 
| reproaches him with this, would have this 
N young impetuous warrior, boiling with rage and 
| anger, a as moderate and calm as 4 philoſopher; and 
from'two or three Greek words, which cannot be 
rendered i in out language but by groſs and vul- 


I] gar terms, he currently infers, that Achilles is 


a5 ſcurrilous as Therſites} then concliding in 
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general; from one particular, he days due fame ; 


fault on every hero in the Iliad. MH ilar 


Laftly,"the eruelties exerciſed on the enemy 


in the time of war, were never regarded in the *. 


light of eruelties, either by the Greeks' or Ro- 


mans: their very religion permitting the con- 


queror, in that caſe, to ſacrifice the beſt of the 


priſoners taken from che enemy, to the manes 


hero of the AEneid, a perſon ſo famed for his 


wiſdom and piety, reſerves the young captives, 
to immolate rb Fore ume Euan- 


ſon. It . x: {% 3.851 +; Nn 286 POW 15 
H = Bulmone ereatos | "$15 Wor 
| Quatuebic juvenes; be. * en or 


Thoſe who charge the Aba of _ Iliad, a 26 
a crime, with being inflexible to tears or in- 
treaties, and yielding, to nothing but for the 
fake of ranſom, nor ever pardoning any one. but 
with à view of enriching | themſelves ; thoſe | 
who-impute this to him as a crime, I ſay, are 
only exclaiming againſt the cuſtoms authoriſed | 


by the laws of war, the rights of nations, and 


the manners of the particular age and country | 
they lived in. Beſides, it is of but very little 
conſequence whether the manners deſcribed by * 
Homer are good or bad in themſelves ; the queſ- 
tion is only, Whether, in his time, 120 at the 
e een n 


7 
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time Troy was belieged,, Keen * 
really ſuch as he has deſcribed them. 

I ſhall not take any notice of nnother reproach | | 
caſt on Homer, viz., that of having made his 
hero too cruel. Theſe muſt be people who know 
Achilles but by that picture of him in Horace, 
rather than by having ſeen him in the Iliad. 
Achilles was ſull of -vivacity, impetuous, cho- 
leric, and terrible in his anger; but with all 
that, he was full of goodneſs and humanity, 
beloved of the gods, admired and reſpected by 
all the Grecks; not even Priam, and the 
Trojans themſelves, can ſay any ill of him: 
and if he is guilty. of hat appear cruelties to 
us, they were duties in him accordintʒ to the 
ideas and cuſtoms of Homer's tim. 

But thoſe who are fond of Father Boſto's 
ſyſtem, will not pardon me if I do not find 
out the particular moral which Homer has in- 
culcated in his Iliad : and though I can by no 
means think, with that author, that epic 
writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain moral, 
as the ground-work and foundation of his poew, 
and afterwards forms a- ſtory to it vet, as I 
am of opinion that no heroic poem ever was; or 
can be made, from whence. ſome great moral 


| may not be deduced, 1 ſhall briefly conſider the 


maxims which occur upon reading the Iliad. 
T be A&rſt is, that the Djvinury 3 over all, 


and | 


ſ 


4 


— 
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e in all, and that nothing is, done with= 
dut ie this ſcems to. be the principal moral 
Homer has in view. The ſecond is, that often- 
times: thoſe who beg heaven to revenge them, 
have reaſon, at length, to repent having their 
prayers heard: this atiſes from the action. 
When I conſider Agamemnor's behaviour, and 
the conſequences of it, I am ready t agree that 
ve ſhould not incenſe thoſe of whom we 
ſtand in need. When I conſider Achilles, 1 
reflect, that the pleaſure of revenge often coſts 
men too dear. On conſidering the Greeles and 
Trojans, I find, that the people are often pu- 
niſhed for the folly or madneſs of the prince: 
and laſtly, I ſhall ſay, in ſeeing the effects pro- 
duced by the preſence and abſence of Achilles, 
that two men together are; ſtronger than: one 
maxims ; but not one of them, I am per- 
eb e ee ea 
N. eee re- ru u 
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ſome extraordinary action; we may define the 
renn 
vengeance of Achilles ; the Odyſſey, the PE. 
recital of the. Tucprifing 1 return of Ulyſles ; 
the Zneid, the poetic recital of the, wonderful 
eſtabliſhment of Eneas in Italy. We ſhalt 
Vol. Part IL i Mia 
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now proceed o gire the fable of theſe. two 


poems, but i in a much 4 n 
have ones that of the Thad. . | 


7 5 
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II babe of the Odyſey is, as we have 
> calready ſaid, the return of Ulyſſes to 
Ithaca; a ſmall iſland, of which he was king. 
This hero did not enjoy the advantage of being 
a demi-god by birth, like Achilles, Who was 
the ſon of Thetis;; but, nevertheleſs, he poſ- 
ſay, he poſſeſſed fortitude more than human, and 
a prudence Which knew no bounds; to theſe 
vas added the protection of Minerva : fo that 
on the whole he appears as great a ſubjett for 
admiration as even Achilles himſelf. . 1 
In the Hiad we ſee nothing but battles and 
combats ; there force alone triumphs. | In the 
Odyſſey we have a ſcene of continual misfor- 
tunes and dangers, from which the-man extri- 
cites" himſelf by means of his great prudence 
and extraordinary patience. In the IIiad, the 


ſupreme and omnipotent deity Jupiter FAR | 
| ever and directs the conduct of the whole, 


| with the authority of an abſolute maſter. In 
Knut pa $02 wildom and 2 
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| Joop guides the mon, and preſerves 075 from 
che dangers that threaten Him. 63. (1006 


The Hliad is intended to affect, Ape and | 


agltate the paſſions, The Odyſſey, rather to in- 


ſtiruct by its allegorical narrations, deſcriptions 


and. "EP for which reaſon, Achilles, in 
che one, 2 great warrior, and that alone; in 
the ae” hte is a wiſe man; and ſuch * 
one 2 As had to combat even againſt the injofge= 
tunes and accidents of human nature. 
The Odyſſey opens by a council of the ke 


in which the return of Ulyſſes is decreed, Mi- 
nerva, on her. tide, intereſts herſelf for the N 


young Telemachus ; whom ſhe endeavors to 
render worthy]of \appearing\with-fuch a father, 
whenever he ſhall return. Mercury is diſ- 
patched to acquaint "Calypſo with the reſolves 


of the gods, and to order her to ſuffer Ulyſſes | 


to depart. This hero ſets out alone, croſſes the 
ſeas in a pitiful little boat, and is at length caſt 
on thote upon an iſland belonging to the Phea- 
cians, by a dreadful tempeſt which had been 
raiſed for that purpoſe by Neptune, the god of 


the ocean. In this iſland he remains, till the in- 
habitants grant him a veſſel to tranſport him to 


Ithaca; where he at length arrives, and, by the 
aſſiſtance of Minerva, puts to death every one 
of thoſe who had taken anne, ws ab- 
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ence, to commit the greateſt diſorders i in, . 
kingdom, and even in his very, houſe. 9K 
This is the fable of the Odyſſey, om omitting 
tome few narrations, which the poet has thrown 
in by way of epiſodes, or paſſages, that may 
be admitted or rejected without any way affect- 
ing the nature of the poem. Both poems, the 
IIiad and Odyſſey, are alike in their theology; 
and the ſame diſpoſition of celeſtial, with ter- 
reſtrial cauſes, takes place in each: the divi- 
nity preſides, and rules over every thing - 'with- | 
_ -out this circumſtance it would be no epic poem. 
Leet us now moo to (wp Eneid. 
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N feng neee we look upon him a8 
414 a poet, who, in the times he lived, was 
like a ſingle light in the midſt of ſur b 
darkneſs; quite alone, with none but nature to 
direct him; deſtitute of advice, books, or the 
| ſociety and converſation of learned men; aban- 
doned intirely to: the force of Nis own genius, 
or inſtructed by the muſes eee 
eee eee 
On the contrary, when we come to on 
Virgil, we find ourſelves entered into an en- 
| Hghitened world, and perceive that we are in a 
| _ation where faſte and magnificence have 2 
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xeſidence ; where all the arts, ſcilpture, paint- 
ing, and architsAilreexhibit their maſter-pieces; * 
and, in 'a word, where the moſt*diftinguiſhed 

talents are joined to the greateſt lights. 

Ihe Auguſtan age abvunded with an infinite 
number of philoſophers-and men of letters, who 
were perfectly well acquainted with nature and 
arts; who had ſtudied the beſt authors antient 
and modern, had compared them with each 
other, and were every day employed in dif- 
cuſſing their particular beauties, not only in 
public declamations, but in writing likewiſe. . 
Virgil then muſt, doubtleſs, have profited con- 
fiderably from ſuch ltr gud this every one is 
ſenſible of who reads him. There are every, 
where marks of an author who knows the. 
rules, and is apprehenſive of breaking through... 
them; who is inceſſantly retouching, and*is.. 
under a continual dread of the cenſure of the 
learned : every where rich, correct, and elegant; 
| his paintings have à coloring no leſs brilliant | 
than juſt: like an experienced artiſt he chuſes 
to keep cloſe to the ſhore, rather than expoſe 
himſelf to the violence of a tempeſt, Homer, 
full of ſecurity, gives himſelf up, fearleſs and. 
without reſtraint, to-the impulſe of his genius.. 
Fe paints all in the-ſublime' ſtyle, ſometimes at 
the riſque of tranſgreſſing the bdunds of His 
at: nature alone is his guide; ſhe ſtands all 
Ki ora and unveiled before his eyes; and inthe 
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_ poetic .portraithe.drays: of herr he follows, , chaſes, 
<A and preſerves her in all her luſtte. 
The fixſt thing Virgil had to do, after un- 
I; 
dovking to write an epic poem, Was to make 
choice of a ſubject proper to ſupport the ſuper- 
ſtructure; a ſubject bordering upon the fabu- 
lous ages, and, in itſelf Maya cy fabulous : | 
ſuch an one. 2s afforded but indiſtin& and half. 
formed ideas, and conſequently. 1⁰ much the 
more ſuſceptible of the epic Hctions. In the 
ſecond place, it was neceſſary that an intereſting 
relation ſhould ſubſiſt between this ſubject, and 
the people for whom it was undertaken. Now 
we find theſe two requiſites united in full per- 
_ faction, in the arrival of Eneas in Italy. This 
prince paſſed for the ſon of a goddeſs: his true 
"ou was loſt in fable. Moreover, the Ro- 
mans pretended he was the original founder of 
their nation, and father of their firſt kings. 
-Vugil then has made a good. choice in taking 
Fi ſubject the ſettling of Eneas in „ 
To render this circumſtance ſtill more inte- 
"reſting, the poet, making uſe of the privilege 
of his art, has introduced ſeveral occaſional 
ſtrakes of panegyric on the prince and nation, 
in certain allegorical deſcriptions, e they 
may eaſily be discovered. 1 
5 7 But it is not this ſtile * allegory that con- 
Aituted * it ia, a4 We have. elſe 
oe FE where 


* 
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where clearly proyeds, for. the Eneid had been 


no led an epic poem, though Kn. or the 


een, people 
We ſhall therefare conſider the 3 nat as 


| panegyric, but as a poem „only, in the _ 


manner as we have already done the Ulad. 
"The ſubject being pitched upon, and hs 
nius having formed and prepared the proper ma- 
terials, they were next to be aſſembled, ranked, 
' and Joined in proper order. We hall now 


ſhew them in the order in which they are given, 


by the author: by this means each paſſage may 
be conſidered ſeparately and by itſelf, and af- 


terwards compared with thoſe * . or 


e 84 0 1 231 Wa? ef 7 
7 54 Tho ible of the Feld 


* Ik x: Aneas leaves Sicily; upon FRO 


Juno, the declared enemy of the Trojans, im- 
mediately raiſes a ſtorm, that drives him a- 


| hore on the coalt of Africa. Venus, the 1 mo: 


ther and protectrefs of this Hero, Eomplatns "to 
Jupiter ng? the hardiſtiips her Wa ukderg Ges ; 
Jupiter comforts her, by diſcovering the Tein) 


that awaits him, and dir&ay Matches Mer 


cury to diſpoſe Dido, wh feigned in that place, 


to giye the princely fugitive a favorable recgp- | 
Wo at her court.” pon at the 1578 


conccaled Ty a told his mother Had pr 

round him , 50 8 a n agrecadle 
e eee s ae 
as 44k wh 2 8 4 
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d his Wiſhes, he ſends for his ſon, | 
with preſents for the queen : but Venus, delt 
vous of inſpiring Did6 with a paſfion for Eneas, 
the better to ſebure him from any farther diſa- 
greeable attempts on the part of Juno, cauſes 
ber ſon Cupid to ſupply the place of Aſcanius. 
Book II. After a magnificent banquet, Eneas 
aa: his misfortunes,” the ſacking of Troy, 
his own endeayors to repulſe the Greeks, and 
his being forced at length to fly, with his fi- 
ther, his houſhold gods, and his wife Creuſa; 
who, wandering from his fide, WE the 
Kreets of Troy on fire. 

Bock III. Eneas quits the Trojan Hores ; 
a at firſt, propoſes ſettling in Thrace; but 
is warned, by-terrifying prodigies, to repair to 
the country. of his anceſtors ; by which he ſup- 
poſes is meant the iſland of Creta; but is ob- 

| liged'to renounce his purpoſe of going thither, 
| by a contagious diſeaſe. After all this he is in- 

_ formed by the gods, that Italy is the place whi- 

mer be is to go: be paſſes by Actium, where 
he celebrates games, and arrives at length at 
Drepanum 3 from . whence. he is driven by a 
form to e Amer he makes his 

narrative. TY | | 

1 Bock IV. Dido, touched with the merit and 
© - misfortunes of Aneas, falls violently in love 
with him, and endeavors to keep him in Afri- 
| $3 but Mercury is ſent from Jupiter: to order 

|; ws \ | |; him 
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Kim to proceed directly for Italy: upon this he 
leaves Carthage, and Dido kills Bere a 
are Kb 10k A 1832 ee | 

Book V. As ſoon as he EW 4 part | 
Carthage, a tempeſt  obliges him to land in 
Sicily, where he celebrates anniverſary games 
in honor of his father: after which he departs, 
under the er ee e 1" wt arrives & 
in e | 

Bock VI. His faber Wade les kia * 
Am, thathewab to deſcend to the ſhades below, 
where he was to behold his poſterity. Fhe Cu- 
mæamſybil, interpreteſs of the gods, accompa - 
nies him to thoſe regions here ſhe ſhews him 
the puniſhments ef the guilty, and the rewards 

of che juſt, with all that was believed by the 
pagans concerning a future ſtate: at length he 
meets with his father Anchiſes, and, together 
with him, beholds in review the ſhades of thoſe, 
 Whowere,: in after times, e names fa· 
mous in the Roman empirGGi 

Book VII. He advances up the ene ba | 

come to the banks of the Tiber. Latinus, who+ 

men reigned in thoſe parts, had an only daugh- 

ter, whom the oracle had deſtined to a 3 5 

Eneas is choſen for the fon in- law but Juno. 

cauſes Alecto to riſe from hell, and render La 4 

tinus s queen furious againſt the marriage. . | 
Turnus, who had pretenſions to the young prin= © ö 
eſs, is inflamed by the ſame fury ; every thing 1 
5 1. 14 breathes. TY 1 


* 
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| breathes war; Turnus already begins to: call | 
. together his friends and: allies. 361 Le 3 f 
Book VIII. Eneas, on his ſide, counſeled | 
by the god of the Tiber, *repaies firſt-to. E- 
vander, and afterwards to the Tyrians, to ſo- 
licit their aſſiſtance: he receives from Venus a 
fake of en eee. 
ed the actions of Auguſtus. 
Bock IX. During the abſence of Manes, 
camp: this prince attempts to burn their ſhips, 
vrhich are inſtantly changed into nymphs. The 
Trojans hold a; council among themſelves, on 
ſending for Æneas back: Niſus and Euryalus 
take it upon themſelves 3 they fall in the at- 
tempt. Turnus attacks the camp; Pandarus 
and Bitias on a fudden throw open the gates, 
and ſhut them again as ſoon as Turnus is en- 
tered: he traverſes the camp, and at laſt throws 
himſelf into the rer, which: he'rſwims over; 
and rejoins his army. an end un ehm 
Book X. Jupiter calls a ooneil of the gods; 
but deing unable to reconcile Venus and Junog 
he declares that he will no longer intermeddle 
with either Trojans or Rutulans, but leave 
every thing to fate. Eneas cames back to 


his camp, meets with his ſhips changed into 


wmymphs, by! whom he is acquainte@ with the 


danger that threatens his camp: he lands, and 


22 his people. n to kit 
J Rad 29250 8 | | kill | 


* 


rA. 
Eilled the firſt day; to revenge: whole: death, 
Tzeas makes. 2 great laughter of the enemy:: 
Turnus himſelf had nigh periſhed with the ett, 
had not Jupiter acquainted Juno: of the danger 


which her favorite Was, and permitted ber to 


deceiye Turnus, by railing. a phantom in the 
| likeneſs of Aneas, which ſeemed to-fly towards 
the ſhips; Turnus follows the deluſion, enters 
one of the veſſels, and is no ſooner on board 
than Juno cuts the cable, and he is carried hy 


enden Ardea,, of which place he was. 
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- Book, XI. A ſulpenſion- 1 


upon, in order for burying. the dead on both 


g ſdes. Latinus calls a council about demanding 
8 Turnus oppoſes this violently, and re- 


quires a ſingle combat with Eneas, On 2 
| ſudden. a great cry is heard, and neus is brought 
that Eneas has made an attack in two diffe- 
rent places at once: an ambuſpade ig laid for 
him; but the Latins being worſted in the open 
field, the ambuſh abandon their poſt, and: neas 
arrives in the Den ele the walls of 


mee in 6057 of een 
Book XII. The: Land being beaten, and 


15 great cunſternation, Turnus forms the res 


hand. An agreement is made, which ie a8 foo 
violated on the ſide of the Latihs, from amohglt 


PSS 


Ls 
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ſolution to engage Eneas alone; and Rand td 


* 
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” 
* 
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whom. y dart is | thrown. e ks Seen 


2 n e en | 
wounds him: Venus preſently cures che hurt, 
and the hero flies again to the ſcene of action, 
calling for Turnus with à loud voice; but that 
unhappy prince ſtrives to avoid him. ZEneas, . 
marching up to the town, begins to ſet fire to 
the ramparts: the queen, now grown deſpe- 
rate, lays violent hands on herſelf. At length 
Furnus is brought to fight ; hut notwithſtand- 
ing the affiftance- and ſpocial protection of his 
ter Juturna, he falls by the ſword of Eneas. 
The works of Homer and Virgil are what 
| the Greeks and Latins have of moſt beautiful 
an perfect in their reſpeRive languages : they 
| are the ſource, model, and rule of good taſte, 
à⁊ s we have already obſerved in ſpeaking of the 
Former of theſe authors; and taſte is avow 
| che Grereign.leg/ awe iN wikttent of: ene 
- for this every man of letters ſhould be. 
perfectly v read in n. enen 
. excellent poets. 5 
They have dock ee divine in their- 
| manttes of expreſſion; nothing can be better 
delivered, or with greater force, energy, dignity, 
- Harmony, and preciſion, than what they have 
done: ſo that, inſtead of making any compariſon. 
Aetween them in this point, we ſhall adopt the 
N of the young. Cyrus, who faid, nr 


the Medes, and hi fa the ban may 
IS, | a . 
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But iĩt is not ſo with the fables of theſe ' two 


poems: they very readily admit of a compariſon. 
Leet us then examine candidly, and without pre- 


the buſineſs here is not to criticiſe, but to form 
our ideas of each in as clear and juſt a manner 


Ltake leave to declare, that no one can be more 
charmed with Virgil than myſelf; that his verſe, 
his turns, his deſcriptions, afford me inexpreflible 
pleaſure through the whole of the reading. This 


Premiſed;. what follows, is to be regarded as me. 
ſentiments of one who is a ſtrict obſerver, . 


| 1 being either the caviller or detractor. 


I. Obſervation. Homer has evidently the ſu- 


un. of geniue over the Latin poet: for, 
beſides being poſſeſſed of a ſufficient ſtock of 
ideas all his own, capable of ſupplying matter 


for two poems, each of a. very great length, 


he has. likewiſe” had: the fecret of forming by 
far the longeſt of theſe two poems, on a ſubject 
in itſelf the moſt inſignificant and confined that 
perhaps ever was: it is merely the quarret of 
two princes about a female ſaye. Virgil, on- 
the contrary,, in order to fil his piece, ſeems to 


have been obliged to make his hero a traveller, 


lover, law-giver, and warrior: he makes him 


give long narrations of paſſed events; he even. 
eauſes him to deſcend into hell itſelf; what 


5 would he have had to fay, had his matter been 


poſſeſſion, in what the one ſurpaſſes the other: 


as we poſſibly can And before I go any farther 
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; . ceonfilied)tdothe: ſingle circumſtance -of the war 
with Turnus? Homer draws all his matter di- 
rectly from the quarrel of Agamemnon; from 
this fimple ſingle eirumſtance ariſes the whole of 
his production: nothing in it is foreign to the 
original propoſition; no narrations, no lofty 
miſplaced deſeriptions: the work itſelf is all of 
A ehe ſame nature from e 
to end. Mate d BY bears 
Sj: Odense \Virgit employs. ROT 
lous as well as Homer has done; but he has 
not, like him, the happy method of connecting 
Fe it through the whole, and conciliating its ope- 
rations with thoſe of the natural agents. Juno 
is the obſtacle to the Trojan hero: but is the 
ſupernatural: force which is oppoſed on the a 
| other ſide of ſufficient weight to ſurmount this 
obſtacle? Venus does nothing but weep at Ju- 
piter's ftet.; Jupiter does nothing more for her, 
but acquaint her with her ſon's future geſtiny. 
This divinity, the moſt powerful of all the gods, 
3 is, in the Latin poet, à deity without either vi- 
1 gde or action; a kind of automaton; he neither 
| gives himſelf the trouble of reſſecting which 
garty ds reaper echo =__ —4 
"Teas Banane ie nals Metal Kablt,” 
18 In Homer, he ſees, acts, rewards, gu 
| — _— 2 the omnipotent ſo- 
| Vereighs 
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vereign. - He decrees that Troy ſhall periſ for 
mitted by Paris: We peru. ral 
nfulted; 3 — of the a is. 
poor and cold in So” 3 WN og Pages 
_ aid-fullof fire. 

. Obſervation». Nothing af. eee 
ſhould go forward in an epic poem, without the 
intervention. of ſome divinity. Virgil himſelf - 
_ teaches, us this, by his ſtriving ſo induſtriouſly. | 
to bring his gods in on every occaſion: but 

then how comes it, that the firſt ſtorm is the 
eſfect of Juno's wrath; and that the ſecond, 
in the fifth book, is merely the effect of chance ; 
Is it becauſe the painter had exhauſted his Tvhole: 
ſtock of ftrokes and colors, and could na 
longer ſupply the marvellous ? Why do we ſee 
Eneas left wholly to himſelf in almoſt every 
battle? Why has be not ſome god to direct 
and ſtrengthen. him ?., Should not the greateſt: 
part of his deſigns ariſe- from ſome divine in- 
ſpiration ? Tbis is reckoned one of the beauties 
of an epic. poem, here · ever it ours: it muſt: 
certainly then be owing to a defect in the genius; 
and power of the artiſt. here it is wanting. 

IV. Obſervation., We meet with ſo many: 
incidents in the courſe of the Eneid, which 
have no fort of- nen a ne- = 


«1 1 
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onſemently very little intereſted in this poem, | 
which ſeems more affecting in its parts taken 
feparately, than in the aggregate. In Homer, 
one paſſage ſeems to beſpeak another; the 
reader is anxious to proceed: but with Virgil, 
there are, in ſome places, ſuch a ſtop, ſuch a 
dead reſt in the action, that the reader would 
with all his heart ſtay there: as. at Carthage, 
for inſtance, after the death of Dido, ane does 
not much care whether we follow: Aneas into 
Italy or not. Hitherto there has been little ſeen 
been wandering about for ſeven long years from 
ſea . to ſea; and we can ſcuroe bring ourſelves to 
think, that ſuch a character is capable of any 
eee ge een _ 
v. Obſervation. - There ere 9 
ſtances in the character of Eneas, which cools 
our ardor for him. How came he alone to eſ- 
cape out of Troy, while' every other Trojan- 
_ periſhed ? He muſt have been very fortunate! 
How comes his wife Creuſa to be loſttin the 
ſtreets? Again, dv his pretenſions to the daugh- 
ter of Latinus ſeem to be the moſt clear. imagi- 
nable ? Are they ſufficient to occaſion-the-death» 
of ſo braye a prince as Turnus appears to be; 
and whoſe pretenſions were, doubtleſs, more 
natural than the other's ? I know very well that. 
here are anſwers to all theſe objections 3 but I. 
3935-45 Know: 
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know, at the ſame time, that they will not re- 
move the diſagreeable impreſſions made on the 
mind of the reader; a concluſion evidently to 
the difadvantage of the poet. Homer's heroes: 
give us impreſſions. that are liable to no contra- 
dition : we love Hector fincerely, and without 
regret, Achilles has every where the ſame open, 
frank method of procedure; he is proud and 
haughty, but always good: he has juſtice on | 
his ſide; and if he does, ſometimes carry his 
paſſion. to too great a length, the reader forgives 

jt in him, from a ſelf- oonviction that human 
nature will run into ſuchggxceſſes. Homer has | 
the art to make all his tharaQers beloved, with> 
out the eſteem we have for one, injuring any of 
the reſt: he endeavors to make us love Achil- | 
les; and at the ſame time has thre ſkill to make | 
us love Hector likewiſe, though his rival. Vir- 
gil keeps up a cold, dry regard for Eneas, but 
reſerves all the affecting and the intereſting for 
his enemy Turnus: we do not hate Eneas 
indeed, but that is not — we ſhould” be 
made to love him, and love Wim with tender- 
neſs. The few ſtrokes of humanity that now 
and then occur in his ſpeeches vas r inſtance, 
when he declares he would willingly ſave the 

Whole Latin nation, though. his foes, do not 

cotne up to the ſtriking proof of action; it is 

this, that finks into the heart, and effectually 

Benz FW N rouſes. 
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roules i its attention; while ſentiments, confined 
to 7 75 do but juſt glance upon the ſupface. 
| J. Obſeryation. But to be more circum- 
Tantal. When Mercury is ſent to Cakthag ge, 
to inſpire Dido. with tender ſentiments, one 
would think that god ſhould not content him- 
ſelf with barely arriving at the city, without 
ſpeaking. to the queen: zurhich! was the only pro- 
bable means of cells her mind. When gods 
1 ad} i in a poem, they ſhould aft in the ſame man- 
ner as men, whoſe form they wear: now we 
all know that men | peak, when they intend to 
inſpire others with certain ſentiments ; but here 
Mercury comes to WM; place, and ſays nothing 
at _ 
VII. "Obſervation. The relation of the ſack- 
ing of Troy is extremely well placed, and as 
judiciouſly introduced: but who can forgive 
 FEneas for carrying off his houſhold-gods, his 
| father, and his ſon, and telling his wife to fol- 
low at a diſtance, Jong? veſtigia ſerves ; ; It ſeems 
done with a defign to loſe her. Was it nof more 
than probable ſhg would have almoſt died with 
fright, even though. Eneas had held her by the 
band? And yet ſhe is left to wander alone, and 
in the nighMime,, in the ſtreets of a town given 
up to flames and rapine f Bur the truth of the 


matter is, that Virgil wanted to get rid of 

Creuſa, to bring about another matriage in 
Kal; this is palpable; 22 

— 5 - | * 8 
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Rios he endeavors to put upon this deſertion of 
Creuſa; the artifice appears very plain. Nature 8 
would never have ond re in chis man- | 
ner.- © 13 6 bade da Orr Of 
VIII. Obferedtdt,” When the pods had-in- 
tereſted themſelves in directing his flight, what 
oecaſion was there for thoſe equivocal and mifin- . 
terpreted oracles, which ſent him firſt to Thrace, 
and then to Crete 7 Why not abide by the ora- 
cle he had received from Greuſa, who had plainly. 
named to him the Heſperiart coaſt, where Ty. 
ber rolled its waves? The whole "ern ag 
bere ſeems to move very heavily. 
IX. Obſervation, For what nme oak 
LEneas, in paſſing by Actium, ſtop on a ſudden 
to celebrate certain games? What connection is 
chere between him and that place? It is true it 
became famous aſterwards by che victory gained 
there by Auguſtus; but as fer Eneas, he had 
at; that time no ſort of reaſon to diſtinguiſh it 
from any other place, by particularly chuſing it 
for the exhibiting of bis ſhds. The panegyriſt 
and flatterer appear too dare · faced here. 3 
X. Obſervation. Aneas, who is on every: 
a occaſion propoſed as a model of wiſdom, huma- 
"pity, goodneſs, equity, &c. ſtould be help to in- 
creaſe. the paſſion of Dido, by ſeeming to meet 
it with an equal flame, only to leave that 
wretched princeſs, at laſt, a ' victim to the de- 
=> of diſappointed love? If Carthage hated. 
Bas, 
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Rome, in virtue of the hatred of its firſt foun- 
dreſs, Carthage had juſtice in its hatred; and 
Rome was the aggreſſor, in the perſon of him 
to whom ſhe owed her foundation. 

XI. Obſervations For what purpoſe have we 
the ſtorm raiſed in the fifth book? Only to go to 
Sicily, and. celebrate the funeral games. Theſa 


games form a beautiful ſcene; which muſt come in 


_ ſomewhere. Homer places his after all-the com- 
bats are over, longorum operum finis3- and in the 
moſt natural place for them, after the death of 
Patroclus: he has, beſides, the addreſs to ſhew- 
us all the Grecian, heroes we have ſeen before, . 
in the courſe: of his poem, engaged now with 
each other; by which means he has an oppor- 
tunity of diſtipguiſhing the exact degree of cou- 
rage in each, and, conſequently, of fixing tle - 
rank they are to hold in our eſteem... But then 
this is not to celebrate an anniverſary, but to pay 
honors to the funeral of a deceaſed hero. How 
comes it AEneas had not celebrated his rites the 
foregoing year, at the time ſet apart for the 
obſequies ? But he thinks himſelf} of it a year 


afterwards, Beſides: all this, of what ſignifi- 


cation is it to ſhew us characters that we know - 
nothing of, and who are not to make their ap- 
pearance again in the whole poem, or elſe im a 
different kind to that in which we then ſer 
them ? In ſhort, Virgil's heroes have done no- 
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thing hitherto, but been a little weather-beaten i 
and how they ſet out with games. 
XII. Obſervation. - The oracle of Faunus is 
introduced to add ſome degree of authority to 
Eneas, and to inveſt him with imaginary rights: 
Virgil might as well have ſaid, This is ſo, be- 
cauſe the gods will have it ſo: but when we 
come to conſider, that to this will of the gods 
is linked the neceflity of the author and his 
poem; and that, without it, he could not at- 
ain his end, we'fhall be apt to diſtruſt the firſt 
reaſon, and begin to ſuſpect that this is the will 
of the gods, only becauſe the poet had inter- 
ceded with chem that it might be ſo. 
XIII. Obſervation. On what account does 
the god of the Tyber, all on a ſudden, inte- 
reſt himſelf ſo ſtrongly in behalf of Eneas, 
rather than of Turnus? I ſhould be glad to 
find any plauſible reaſon for this 3 perſonages 
that interfere in an affair without ſome evident 
intereſt, are inſipid, and even troubleſome. 
NV. Why ſhould. Eneas go in perſon to 
ſolicit ſuccours? There was an apparent neceſ- 
ſity for his being abſent from the ſcene of action, 
as well .as Achilles, that he might at his return 
ſhew his ſuperiority over Turnus, againſt whom 
none af all the other Trojans were able to make 
head during his abſence : but this abſence is an 
act of imprudence. What god had aſſured 
him chat his camp would not be fired? If Tur- 
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nus had carried his point, as he did not, . 
would AÆneas and his auxiliaries. have done at. 
their arrival ? Achilles withdraws himſelf, it is 
true; but then he i is all the time 1470 reach 


4 
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V. ja of mw bla 7 a 
uit of celeſtial armor. * then to fup. 
poſe him to have been without arms, in ſo many 
combats as he had been engaged in ? Thetis 
brings armor to Achilles; bur;Achilles was in 
want of arms: he had lent! his, to Patroclus, 
and Patroclus had yielded them, with his life, 
to the conquering hand of Hector. But Vir- 
gil ſeeks the ritten We r wee 
of Auguſtus, - = 
XVI. Obſerodtioh. N e no one 
thing in favor of Eneas: either this hero had 
juſtice on his ſide, ot he had not: if che for- 
mer, he was intitled to Jupiter's protection, 
and he ſhould have aſſiſted him: if in the wrong, 
then ſhould Jupiter have oppoſed him, and not 
have ſuffered every thing to proceed by blind fa= 
tality. Is it thus the poet endeavors to make 
the panegyric of Auguſtus, ho is pretended 
to be deſeribed in the perſon of Æneas? Father 
Boſſu would perſuade us, that Virgil all along 
intends to prove allegorically, that Auguſtus 


wo befriended of the gods 3 and as, 
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all hib enemies ought to fubmit to him, or ex 
pect to be overwhelmed by the divine diſplea- 
ſure: : and yet we find Jupiter declaring, T am 
for neither of the parties; I leave all to deftiny* 
what glory does this reflect upon Auguſtus? 
What leſſon does it furniſh to his enemies; 

XVII. Obſervation. I have paſſed over the 
epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus : nothing can be 
better deſcribed, nothing is more affecting: but 
on the whole, the enterprize is badly concerted, 
and as badly conducted; and accordingly meets 
with the ſucceſs it merits. What a difference 
between this, and the ſame circumſtance i in Ho- f 
ö mer. ? The valiant Diomed undertakes to diſco- 
ver what the Trojans are doing he deſires a 
companion; he makes choice of one, which is 
the prudent Ulyſſes, with whom he could with 
confidence paſs through oppoſing flames. I am 
ſenſible, that in the former caſe, the unhappy 
event of the expedition increaſes our ſolicitude 
about the Trojan camp; but then this ſolici- 
tude, to be en, ſhould have had ſome 
other foundation than that of the imprudence 
of thoſe for whom we find ourſelves concerned. 
XVII. Obſervation. What can be more 
extravagant than the thought, I will not ſay of 
turning the ſhips into nymphs,” for it is the 
euſtom of poets to make uſe of theſe kinds of 
metamorphoſis in their epic pieces; but che 
15 abuſe of the thay of Wy; in making, 
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_ (theſe nymphs go to meet their maſter, and ac- 
quaint him with what had paſſed in his abſence? 
Had not Turnus ſet fire to theſe ſhips, Eneas 
would have; arrived without knowing what-had 
paſſed in his camp. Beſides, and this is 
is one of the firſt rules in this kind of wri- 
ting, whenever the gods are introduced, it 
ſhould be in human form; and they ſhould 
act and ſpeak as mortals.: and if at any time 
they diſcover themſelves, it ought to be only at 
the inſtant of parting, and by way of giving a 
weight and authority to what they have 
been ſaying : but theſe nymphs appeared as 
nymphs, ſwimming about the veſſel in which 
ZEneas was, and reſting with one hand upon its 
fide: now this is exhibiting the marvellous in too 
glaring a manner ; it is no leſs than a miracle. 
XIX. Obſervation. - Turnus is aſſiſted by 


Juno, in whoſe room his ſiſter Juturna acts: 


as for Eneas, he has no fingle divinity to ac- 
company him ; Venus cures him indeed, but 


not till after having firſt ſuffered him to be 
wounded. 

XX. ee In fine, F 
all along to have too much the advantage over 
Turnus. Achilles had his divine armor, but ſo 


had Hector like wiſe, in thoſe he had gained from 


Patroclus. Turnus is diſordered; he is ſtruck 
with dread at the appearance of a flight of birds 


Ef ill omen: in ſhort, he is rather flain than 


conquered 
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<onquered by ZEneas, and. falls by the irteſiftible 
power of fate. It is to be wiſhed that Eneas | 
appeared in a more exalted light in this laſt BJ 
combat, by meeting: with a more Yigteou re- | 
ſiſtance on the part of his enemy, 1 
But, after all, the beauties of VirgiF muſt be = 
very ſtriking; ſince, with all his faults, ' he 0 
yet holds the ballance nearly equal with Homer. 
Homer is divine, as to the invention of his 
poem, the diſpoſition of his parts, and the elo- 
eution of his ſtile; but then he ſometimes falls 
into tedious details, long-winded ſtories, or 
matters which are too low, have too much 
ſameneſs, and betray a want of choice. Vir- 

gil has, in his work, avoided theſe little de- 
fects; and by that means has concealed its 
more glaring faults, rather chuſing to · remain 
on this ſide ann than to „ the 
marke | 1910. 


' "Magis offendir mid quam ge 
KA P e Cie. De fat. 
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IS poet derived his eſeent en aide 


A, mily-and town of his name in Oxford - 3 
ire, He was born te eee . 
1608, and died in 1674. 
The Paradiſe Loft of this ae is looked 
We by the beſt judges, as the "a R 
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formance, or, at leaſt, the nobleſt work _ 
nius, in the Engliſh language. | 
The works; of inferior ceninffeshaw ein- 
fancy, and often acquire additions of u 
and beauty from the ſeveral retouches they re 
ceive from their authors, in the courſe of diffe- 
rent impreſſions ; but this poem came-/into the 


world, like the kit it en en 
of maturity. 


2 was a matter of ane een 
ſnce, whether Milton's Paradiſe Loſt may be 
called an heroic poem? I ſhall wave the diſ- 
cuſſion of this point, as it will be ſufficient in 
its perfection, if it has in it all the beauties of 
the higheſt kind of poetry; and, as for thoſe 
who alledge it is not an heroic poem, they ad- 
vance no more to the diminution of it, than if 
they ſhould ſay Adam is not /Eneas, nor vive 
Helen. 

I ſhall therefore examine it by the 3 of 
epic poetry, and ſee whether it falls ſhort of 
the Iliad or Eneid, in the beauties which are 
eſſential to that kind of writing, The firſt 
thing to be conſidered in an epic poem, is the 
ſable, which is perfect or imperſect, according 
as the action which it relates is more or leſs fo. 
This action ſnould have three qualifications in 
it. Firſt, it ſhould be but one action. Second 
ly, it ſhould be an entire action. And third- 
Iy, it ſhould be à great action. To conſider 
the action of the Iliad, Eneid, and Paradiſe 

| Loſt, 
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Loſt, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Homer, to 
preſerve the unity of his action, haſtens into the 
midſt of things; and opens his poem with ne 
diſcord of his princes, artfully interweaving i in 
the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of it, an account” 
of every thing material which relates to them, 
and had paſſed before this fatal diſſenſion. After 
the ſame manner, Eneas makes his firſt appear- 
ance in the Tyrrhene ſeas, and within the ſight 
of Italy, becauſe the action, propoſed to be ſet- 
lebrated, was that of his ſettling himſelf in 
Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary for the 
reader to know what had happened to him in 
the taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts 
of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero relate it 
by way of epiſode i in the ſecond and third books 
of the Æneid: the contents of both which 
books come before thoſe. of. the firſt boak 1 in the 
thread of the ſtory, though, for preſerving of 
this unity of action, they follow it in the dif- 
poſition of the poem. Milton, in imitation of 
theſe two great poets, opens his Paradiſe Loſt 
with an infernal council plotting the fall of 
man; which is the action he proppſed to cele- 
brate; and as for thoſe great actions, the battle 
of the angels, and the creation of the world; 
(which preceded in point of time, and ich, 
in my opinion, would have entirely defiroyed 
the unity of his principal action, had he re- 
lated them in the ſame order that they happetied) 

Ka ETON he 
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he caſt them i ine the fifth, ſixth and erendh 
books, by way of epiſode t9 this noble poem. 
The ſecond qualification required in the action 
of an epic poem is, that at ſhould be an entire 
action: an action is entire when it, is complete 
in all its, parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, 
when it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Nothing ſhould go before i it, be inter- 
mix'd with it, or follow after it, that is not re- 
lated to it. As, on the contrary, no ſingle ſtep 
ſhould be omitted in that juſt and regular pro- 
greſs which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its 
original to its conſummation. Thus we ſer the 
anger of Achilles in his birth, its continuance, 
and effects, and Zneas's ſettlement in Italy, 
carried « on through all the oppoſitions in his way 
to it both b ſea and land. The action in Mil- 
ton TT think, both the former in this par- 
ticufar ; we ſee it contrived in hell, executed 
upon catth, and puniſhed by heaven. The 
parts of it are told in the moſt diſtinct manner, 
and grow out of one mme in the moſt natu- 
ral order, RS 
The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatneſs. The anger of Achilles was of ſuch 
conſequence, that it embroiled the kings of 
Greece, deſtroyed the heroes of Aſia, and en- 
gaged all the gods in factions. Eneasꝰ's ſettle- 
ment in Ttaly produced the Cæſars, and gave 
Hirth to the Roman empire. Milton's ſubject 
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was fel greater than. either of the former ʒ it 
does, not determine the. fate. of fingle perſons. gr 
ngtions, but of a hole ſpecies., The united 
Powers. of hell are joined together for the de- 
ſtruction of mankind, which they effected in 
part, and would have completed, had not Om- 
nipotence itſelf interpoſed. The principal ac- 
tors are man in his greateſt perfection, and wo- 
man in her higheſt beauty. Their enemies are 
the fallen angels: + the Meſiah their friend, and 
the Almighty their protector. In ſhort, every 
thing that is great in the whole circle of being, 
whether within the verge of ,nature, og out, of 
it, has a: PROD ert. b it in this admi- 
rable poem. ye 1 8 ark 2 1 12 
In poetry, as in Enn not 9 5 the 
whole, but the principal members, and every 
part of them, ſhould: be great; I will not pre- 
ſume to ſay, that the book of the games in the 
Zneid,: or that in the Iliad, are not of this na- 
ture, nor to reptehenꝗ Virgil's ſimile of the top, 
and many other of the ſame kind in the Iliad, as 
liable to any cenſure. in this particular; but I 
think we may ſay, without derogating from 
thoſe wonderful performances, that there is an 
indiſputable and unqueſtioned magnificence in 
every part of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much 
greater than could haue * formed . any 


—— 


. 20 "Having 
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Having examined the action of Paradiſe Loft, 
let us, in the next place, conſider the actors. 
Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of bis 
characters. Every god, that is admitted into 
his poem, acts a part which would have been 
ſuitable to no other deity. His princes are as 
much diſtinguiſhed by their manners as by their 
dominions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe 
characters feem wholly made up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular 


Finds of courage in which they excel. In 


ſhort, there is ſcarce a ſpeech or action in the 
Hiad, which the reader may not aſcribe to the 
_ perſon that ſpeaks or acts, without ſeeing his 
name at the head of it. n he 
Homer does not only out-ſhine al other poets 
in the variety, but alſo in the novelty, of his 
characters. He has introduced among his Gre- 
cian princes 2 perſon, who had lived in three 
ages of men, and converſed with Theſeus, 
Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 
heroes. His principal actor is the ſon of a god- 
deſs, not to mention the offspring of other deities, 
who have likewiſe a place in his poem, and the 
venerable Trojan prince, who was the father of 
ſo many kings and herqes. There is in theſe 
ſeveral characters of Homer, a certain dignity 
as well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic 


. 
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poem. Though, at the ſame time, to give 
them the greater variety, he has deſcribed a 
Vulcan, that . and ; 
2 Therſites among his mortals. 
Virgil falls infinitely ſhort-of "FI in the 
characters of his poem, both as to their variety 
and novelty. Eneas is indeed a perfect cha- 
racter; but as for Achates, though he is ſtiled 
the heroe's friend, he does nothing in the whole 
poem which may deſerve that title. Gyas, 
Mneſtheus, Sergeſtus, and Cloanthus, are all 
men of the ſame ſtamp and character.. 
—— un _ _—_ Cloantham. 


CE» 


Ving. 
ene are” indeed p_ very natural inci- 
dents in the part of Aſcanius ; as that of Dido 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. I do not ſee any 
thing new or particular i in Turnus. Pallas and 
Evander are remote copies of Hector and 
Priam, 2s Lauſus and Mezentius are almoſt 
parallels to Pallas and Evander. The characters 
of Niſus and Eurialus are beautiful, but com- 
mon. We muſt not forget the parts of Sinon, 
Camilla, and ſome few others, which are 
improvements on the Greek poet. In ſhort, 
there i is neither that variety nor novelty i in the 


perſons of. the Eneid, which we meet with i in 
thoſe of he Iliad. . 


— 7 * * 
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It we look into the charactets of Milton: we 
hall find that he has introduced all the variety 
Bis fable was capable of receiving.):[Thewwhole 
| | ſpecies of mankind was in two perſonb at the 
| time to which the ſubject of his poem is con- 
ned, We have, however, four diſtinct cha- 
| raQers in theſe two perſons. We ſee mam and 
woman in the higheſt innocence and perfection, 
and in the moſt abject [ſtate of guilt and inſſr- 
mity. The two laſt characters are, indeed, 
very common and obvious, but the two firſt are 
not only more magnificent; but more new, than 
any characters either ines mer. © or 
indeed in the whole circle of nature. 
Milton was ſo ſenſible of this defect in de 
h ſubject of his poem, and of the few charaQters 
it would afford him, that he has brought i. into it 
tio actors of a ſhadowy and fictitious nature, 
in the perſons of Sin and Death; by whic 
means he has wrought into the body of hs 
fable a, very, beautiful and well-invented, alle- 
gory. But corhitſtanding the fineneſs of this 
| allegory may atone for it in ſome meaſure, 1 
* «cannot think, that perſons « of ſuch. a  chiniericat 
-exiſtence are proper actors in an epic pom; be- 
eauſe there is not that meaſure. of probability 
anne red to them, Which is requiſite i in bis 
of this kind. Sq 


* 
24 1 : 


Another principal Gar f in "this * is the 
great enemy of mankind. The part of Ulyſſes 
7 ; | pln 
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in Homers Odyſſey is very much admired by 
Ariſtotle, as petplexing that fable with very a+ 
greeable plots. and intricacies, not only by the 
many adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtilty 
of his behaviour, but by the various coneeal- 

ments and diſcoveries: of his perſon in ſeveral 


parts of that poem. us the crafty being I have 


chan Ulyſſes, puts in practioe many! more wiles 


and ſtratagems, and hides himfelf under a greater 
variety of ſhapes and appearances; all of which 
are ſeverally detected; c0 the great alen wid 


ſurpriae of the Walen dans 0 1302 71 
There is another circumſtance in ee 
actors of the Iliad and Eneid, which gives 4 


peculiar beauty to thoſe two poems, and was 


therefore contrived with very great judgment. 1 | 


mean the authors Having chofen' for · their heroes: 
perſons who were ſo neatly related to the people. 
for whom they wrote. Achilles was . 
and Zneas. the remote founder of Rome. B 

this means their countrymen (whom they rin 
cipally propoſed to themſelves for their readers) 
were particularly attentive” to all the parts of 


their ſtory; and ſympathized with their —— in 


Al their adventures. A Roman could not but 
rejoice in the eſcapes 8, ſucceſſes, and Vctories of 
Eneas, and be grieved at any defeats,” misfor- 
tunes, or diſappointments that befel him; as 4 
Greek muſt have had the ſame regard for A= 


as. K 5 chilles. 


now mentioned, makes a: much longer voyage 


— — ” —— — 
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ö 
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chilles. And it is plain, that each of thoſe 

poems have loſt this great advantage, among 
thoſe readers to whom their e vas as Rowe 
gers, or indifferent perſons. / 5 
4 Milton's poem is admirablein TOA 
bee it is impoſſible for any of i its readers, what- 

ever nation, country, or people he may belong 
to, not to be related to the perſons who are the 
principal actors in it; but what is ſtill infinitely 
more to its advantage, the principal actors in 
this poem are not only our progenitors, but our 
every thing they do, and no leſs than our utmoſt 
Pine is concern and hes — 
har behaviour. 

* Having taken 3 ſurvey of the fable r 
| haracters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; the parts 
Which remain to be conſidered are, the ennie 

ments, and the language. Oo) 21914 01647 e- 

. The, ſentiments. in am epic poem are. .the 
thoughts and behaviour which the author afſ- 
Cries to the perſons whom he introduces, and 
gre juſt when they are conformable to the cha- 
n of the ſeveral, perſons. ., The ſentiments 
ve likewiſe a relation to things as well as per- 
WE ſons, and are then perfe@ TEAS SS lyk ag 
: are adapted to the ſubject. 
Nor is it ſufficient for an 5 hom to befilled 
With ſuch thoughts as are natural, unleſs it 
abound a with en as are ſublume.. | " 


I Mi ton's. 
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{Milton's chief talent, and indeed his diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence, lies in the ſublimity of his 
thoughts. There are others af the modetns 
who rival him in every other part of poetry; 
but in the greatneſs of his ſentimentshe triumphs: 
over all the poets both modetn and ancient, Ho- 
mer only excepted, It is impoſſible for the ima- 
gination of man to diſtend itſelf with greater 
ideas; than thoſe which he has laid together in 
his firſt, ſecond and ſixth books. The ſeventh, 
which deſeribes the creation of the world, is 
likewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo apt 
to ſtirſup emotion in the mind of the reader, 
nor conſequently ſo perfect in the epic way of 
vxiting, becauſe it is filled wich leſs action. Let. 
the judicious reader compare what Longinus has 

obſerved on ſeveral paſſages of Homer, and he 
will. find parallel; from malt of them in the fr. 
radiſe Loſt. 11 1 Det 


From W then, tis we may AY that. 15 
as there are two kinds of ſentiments, the natu 


ral; and the ſublime, which are always to be pur- 
ſued in an heroie poem, there are alſo two kinds. 
of. thoughts, which are carefully to be avoided, 
The firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatural ;. 
4 ſecond ſuch as are mean and vulgar, As for 

the firſt kind of thoughts we meet with little or. 
nothing that is like them in Virgil. Eyery thing, 
is juſt and natural. His ſentiments ſhew thathe 
had a perfect infigh 88 nature, _ 


AK 
hb O 80 


% 
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that he knew every thing which was che mot 
f Proper to affect lit. U 281 „ all 38 8 liclte 13 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, vhich I may 
hereafter take notice of, miſrepreſented Virgil's 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the 
not remember that Homer any where falls into 
the faulte above - mentioned, hich were — 
the falſe refinements of later ages: Milton, it 
muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes erred in this re- 
ſpect, though' conſidering all the pocts of the 
age in which he writ, were infected with this 
wrong way of thinking; he is rather to be ad- 
mired" that be did not give more into it, than that 
he did fometimes comply with the vicious" taſte 
which till prevails ſo muchamong modern writers, 
But ſince ſeveral thoughts may be natural 
whiely are low and groveling, an epic poet 
ſhould not only avoid ſuch ſentiments-as are 
W ren but alſo ſuch as are mean 
and vu Atti nel io in Ow? 5: 
Milton Kenny little faillty an this head; the 
moſt exceptionable paffage of this kind in the 
whole poem, is where the evit "ſpirits « are de- 
ſcribed s rallying the angels upon the ſucceſs . 
their new invented artillery, "which 1s indee 
nothing elfe but a firing of pans, and Hol too 
very indifferent. % pw wry: rpg x 175 . 
aan beheld their thels pli ghe, 5 et 


A K "ao I bad 


e mates ths k. def r 
n 


oF V1'DER ATURE 265; 
O Friends, why come nt on theſeviftars proud l. 
Ere while they, fierce. were coming, and when wez. 
To entertain them fair with open front,. n 
| Aug breaft be could ve moe ropour 4 
terms 1 POW 
| of u eee fight they og, 
Fleau off, and into ſtrange vagarieg fel. 
hs von, yet rae they 
1 eie arena nd ivildg wy 
r 


4 treated of the fable, the ; 
and ſentiments in, the Paradiſe Loſt, 1 we are, in; 


153017) "WP 


the laſt place, to conſider the Dl ; and as, 
the learned. 'world i is "very much. di iyided- upon 


Milton as to this point, I, boge they will ex- 
cuſe me if T appear particular] in any of my opi- 
nions, and ineline ao thoſe who judge the moſt 
adyantageoully of the author. i 


It is requiſite that the language & 2 an heroic: . 


poem ſhould be both perſpicubus and ſublime.” 
In proportion as either öf theſe two qualities 
are wanting, the language is imperfect. Per- 
ſpicuity is the firſt and moſt neceſſary quali- 


fication ;- & inſomuch that A go0d-natured reader 


ſometimes verlooks à little ſulp even in the gram- 
mar or fy nat, where it is impoſſible for him to 
miſtake the pers ſenſe.” Of this Kind" is that 
roy in Nima wherein he ſpeaks of Satan. 


Yi" RT ©7335 77 Del 


abi and bis fon except, | 
Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunu'd, 
125 tat in which he deſcribes Adam and Eve. 
Me Adam 


. Me . * to % ou" 9 . 
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. man of men fcb bom | 

| His ſors the faireſt of her daughter Eve. MA 

Were 4639324015 01 
It/is is plain, that in x the: former of theſe oe 
ges, according to the natural ſyntax, the divine 
perſons mentioned in tha firſt line are repreſented 
as created beings; z- and that in the other, Adam 
and. RE aue conſounded with their ſons and 
daughters. Such little blemiſhes" us theſe; when 
the thought is great and natural, we ſhould, 
with Horace, impute to, 2 pardonable' inadver- 
teney, or to the weakneſs of human nature, 
which cannot attend to each minute particular, 


and give the laft finiſhing to to Lat ce circumſtance 
in fo Jong a work. The ancient 1 there- 
fore, who | were aQuated by a ſpirit of candour,. 


rather than that of cayilling, invented certain. 


„ of ſpeech, on purpoſe to palliate little 
errors of & Pets in the Ln of Wes 


do but to cleath his thoughts in the 6 proud 
and natural expreſſions... But ſince, it often. 
happens, that the moſt obviaus., phraſes, and; 
thoſe which are uſed in ordinary converſation, 
become too familiar to the ear, and contract a 
kind of meanneſs by paſſing through the mouths. 
N wage a pot. eng take particular 


DnB. Hos uin Dd 


- 


x 
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care to guard himſelf againſt idiomatic" ways of 
ſpeaking. Milton nas but a few faflings in this 
kind; of which, however, you' may meet with. 
ſome wegs. as in the following 4858 | 


—Awhile diſcourſe they hold; 
No fear leſt dinner cool; when chus began, 
© Our: author 


* — 11 2 N 
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-Iccung 


The eren them brought by me, will cures 
My head, ill fare our cee nee, Neem 
For this we may thank Adam—— — 
It is not therefore ſuſſicient, that is 
of an epic poem be perſpicuous, unleſs it be/alfs 
ſublime. Fo this end it ought to deviate from 
the common fo mis and ordinary phraſes of | 1 
ſpeech. The judgment of a poet very much diſ- 1 
covers itſelf in ſnunning the common roads of 
expreſſion, without falling into ſuch ways of 
ſpeech as may ſeem ſtiff and unnatural; he muſt 
not ſwell into a falſe ſublime, _ quot, 
to avoid the other extreme. ein 
Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the dine ſtile 
may be avoided, and the ſublime formed, by the 
following methods. - Firſt, by the uſe: of meta · 
phors: Thoſe in Milton are very bold but juſtz 
and I muſt likewiſe obſervo, that they are not 
thick ſown, which always. favours too much of 
wit; that they never claſh with one another, 
which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns a ſentence in. 
to a kind of enigma-or riddle and that he ſe 


go 


% 
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dom has recourſe to them where the proper and 
mee eee n e 
Another Way of raiſing. the: language and 


| giving it a poetical turn, is to make uſe of the 


idioms of other tongues. Milton, in conformity 
with the practice of the ancient poets, and with 
Ariſtotle's rule, has infuſed a great many La- 


tiniſms as well as Græciſms, and ſometimes He- 


braiſms, into the language of his poem, as pal- 
pable, obſcure, vaſt, abrupt, and many others. 
The third method mentioned by Ariſtotle, is 
what agrees with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage more than with that of any other tongue, 
and is therefore more uſed by Homer than by 
any other poet. I mean, the lengthning WW" a. 
phraſe by the addition of words, which may ei 
ther be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the ex- 
tending or contracting of particular words; by 
the inſertion or omiſſion of certain ſyllables. 
Milton has put in practice this method of raiſing 
his language, as far! as 828 nature 72 our oy 


will permit. 


I muſt likewiſe take de inte in 
Milton ſeveral - words of his on coining, as 


eerberean, miſcreated „ hell- doom'd, L embryon 


atoms, and many others. If the reader is of- 
Fended- at this liberty in our Engliſh poet, I 
would recommend him to a diſcourſe in Plu- 
tarch, which ſhews us how 1 1 58 
= made uſe of the ſame liberty... 
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Milton by che above- mentioned helps, and 

by the choice of the nobleſt words and phraſes. 

which; our tangus would afford him, has carried: 
our language to a greater height: than any of the 

Engliſh. poets haue ever done before or after him, 
and made the ſublimity neee 
of his ſantiments. v1, dr $4421.93 0-{ 6 

: W panticolar ar theſe ** 

ſervations on Milton's ſtile, becauſe it is that. 
part of him in which he appears the moſt ſingu- 
lar. The remarks. haue here made upon the 
practice of other poets, with my obſervations 
out of Ariſtotle, will, perhaps alleviate the pre- 
judice which ſome have taken to his poem upon 
that I think hi ſtile, tho' admirable in general, 
is in ſome places too much ſtiffened and obſcured 
by the frequent uſe of ,thoſe methods, which 


Ariſtotle has preſcribed for the raiſing of it. 


I chould, under this head of the 
ſider Milton's numbers, and the meaſure of his 
verſe : in the former of theſe he has made uſe 
of ſeveral eliſions that are not cuſtomai among 
other Engliſh: poets, as may be particularly ob- 
ſerved iin his cutting off the letter I When it 
precedes a vowel. tt aua erat rok 
His meaſure is Engliſh heroic eee 
rhyme, as that of Homer in Greek, and of Vir- 
Lil in Latin. Rhyme being no neceſſary adjungtt 
ar e ornament of poem or good verle ; in. 
larger 
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deavoured to cure it by ſeveral expediciits ; par- 
larger works eſpecially, but che invention bf a = 
barbatous age, to ſet" of -wretched matter and 


lame metre. This neglect then of thyme is {6 
little to be taken for a defect, chat it is rather to 
be eſteemed an example (and the firſt we have in 


Engliſh) of antient liberty recovered heroic 


poem, from the e e eee UE 

dage of rhyme. D tale genie nd noh 
1 ſhall cloſe this head with obſerving, a 

Milton has copied after Homer rather than Vir- 


gil in the length of his periods, and the running 
| * his verſes into one another. 


Having no conſidered the Puradiſe Loſt un- 
re enn great heads, the fable, the charac- 
ters, the ſentiments, and the language; and 


having ſhewn that Milton excels in general un- 


dex each of theſe heads, I ſhall next proceed to 


ſhew-the ſeveral defects which appear in each of 


rheſe, not doubting but the reader will pardon 
me, if I alledge at the ſame time whatever may 
be ſaid for the extenuation of ſuch defects 3 and 
as I enti upon it as on a very ungrateful work, 
I ſhall but juſt; point out the imperfections with. 


out endeavouring to inſlame them by tidicule. 


For whatever real faults may be fõund in this 
author, theſe, in all reaſon and equity, are to be 
excuſed, in return for his innumerable beauties, 
and I muſt , n rene the 
1 ine ie {900% anna 1 
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produfitions of great genius, with many lapſes 
and inadvertencies, are infinitely: preferable to 


the works of an inferior kind of author, which 
are ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable” to all 
EINE Gnas But eo return from 
my digreſſion. 
The firſt imperſe@tion which I hall n . 
in the fable is, that the event of it is unhappy. 
The fable of every poem is, according to Ari- 14 
t ſtotle's diviſion, either ſimple or implex. It is N | 
0 called ſimple when there is no change of fartune 1 
9 in it, implex when the fortune of the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. 
The implex fable is thought the moſt perfect; F 
1 ſuppoſe, becauſe it is more proper to ſtir up the 
paſſions of the reader, and to fufprine * 2018 : 
2 greater variety of accident. 
The implex fable is therefore of two kinds: 
in the firſt the chief actor makes his 
through a long ſeries of dangers and difficulties, 
till he arrives at honor and proſpetity, as we ſee 
in the ſtory of Ulyſſes. In the ſecond, the chief 
actor in the poem falls from ſome eminent pitch 
of honor and proſperity, into miſery and diſ- 
grace. Thus we ſee Adam and Eve ſinking 
from a ſtate of innocence and happineſs, into 
the moſt abject condition of ſin and ſorrow: :'' ! 
Milton ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 


rebate in his fable, and has therefore en- 
deavoured, 


=: AE IE. Aha. ii 
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ticularly-by the mortification. which: the great 

adverſary of mankind; meets with upon. his re- 
turn to the aſſembly of infernal ſpirits, as it is 
deſoribed in à beautiful paſſage of the tenth 
book; and likewiſe by the viſion wherein Adam, 
at the cloſe of the poem, ſees his offspring tri- 


unmphing over his great enemy, and himſelf re- 


Nee e eee 
he fell. rub 30 352 

These is ane objection axon Milton's 
fable, which is indeed almoſt the ſame with the 
former, though. placed in a different light, 
namely, that the hero in Naradiſe Loft! is unſuc- 
oeſsful, and by no means a match for his ene- 
mies. This gave. oeaHðꝗd to Mr. Dryden's re- 
Kection, and which we find adopted likewiſc 


Batteux in the foregoing part of chis work, that 


the Devil was in reality Milton's hero. I think 
this objection has been fully -obviated.. The 
Paradiſe Loſt is an epic, or a narrative po- 
em, and he that looks for an hero in it, ſearches 
for that which Milton. never intended; but if 
de will needs fix the name of a hero upon any 
perſon in it, tis certainly che Meſſiah who is 
the hero, both in the principal action, and in 
the chief epiſodes... Paganiſm could not fur- 
niſh out a real action for a fable greater than that 
af the Iliad or ÆAneid, and therefore an heathen 
could not form. a higher notion of a poem than 


one 
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one of that kind which they call an heroic. 
Whether Milton's: is net of a ſublimer nature 
I will not preſume to determine: it is ſufficient 
that I ſhew there is in the Paradiſe. Loft all the 
greatneſs of plan, regularity of deſign, and maſ- 
terly mn and 
Virg il. ** 224 | 51113 OJ ei 5» 
1 1 is ba place, obſerve, that Milton 
has interwoven in the texture of his fable ſome 


particulars which do not ſeem to have probabi- 


lity enough for an epic poem; particularly in the 
actions which he aſcribes to Sin and Death, and 
the picture which he draws of the Limbo of Va- 


nity, with other paſſages in the ſecond book. c 


Such allegories rather ſavour of the ſpirit, of 
Spenſer and-Arioſto, than of Homer and Virgil. 
In the ſtructure of his poem he has likewiſe 
Admmitted of too many digreſſions. ,, It is finely 
obſerved by Ariſtotle, that the author of an he- 
roic poem, ſhould: ſeldom ſpeak. himſelf, but 
throw as much of his work as he can into the 
mouths of thoſe who are his principal actors. 
Milton has, in the general diſpoſition of 7 
fable, very finely obſerved. this great rule; 
ſomuch that there is ſcarce 2+ third part 1 1 it 
which comes from the poet; the reſt is ſpoken 
either hy Adam and Eve, or by ſome good or 
evil ſpirit who Pep "Ou, in W deſtruc 
a cn W 
. | From 
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From what has boen here obſerved, it appears, 
that digreſſions are by no means to be allowed 
of in an epic poem. Milton's complaint for his 
blindneſs, his panegyric on martiage, his re- 
fleckions on Adam and Eve's going naked, of 

the Angel's eating; and ſeveral other paſſages in 
his poem, are liable to the ſame exception, tho 
I muſt cotifels there is ſo great a beauty in theſe 
very digreffions that I wry not N en out 
of his poem. | 1 

I have elſewhere Pn of che e en of 
Milton” s Patadiſe Loft, and declared my opinion 
as to the allegoricdl en eas are nn 
in it. 

If we look into the ane 1 wink they 
are ſometimes defective under the following 
heads; firſt, as there are ſeveral of them too 
much pointed, and ſome that degenerate even 
into puns. Of this laſt kind, I am afraid is that 
in the firſt book, where, Pune s of 'the pig- 
mies, he ein chem e 

Warred on by cranes — | 

n blemiſh that appears in ſome of kis 
thoughts, is his frequent alluſion to! heathen fa- 
bles, which are not certainly of a piece with the 
divine ſubject of which he treats. I do not find 
fault with theſe alluſions, where the poet himſelf 
repreſents them as fabulous, as he does in ſome 
n rlaces, 
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places, but where he e them as truths 

* and matters of fact. Imi e 0% 
A third fault in * Fa Weary is an unne 
ceſſary oſtentation of learning, which likewife 


occurs very frequently. It is certain that both 
f Homer and. Virgil were. maſters of all the learn: 


works, after an indirect and concealed manner. 

Milton ſeems ambitious. of letting us know, by 
his excurſions on free-will and predeſtination, 
and his many glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, 
geophraphy, and the like, as well as by the 
terms and phraſes } he ſometimes makes ule of, 
that he was acquainted ich the ale r of 


arts and ſciences. FITS” & witBeic; 
If, in the laſt place, we . *¹ 

of this great poet, we muſt; allow that j it is of- 
ten too much. laboured, and ſometimes obſcured, 
by old. words, tranſpoſitions, and foreign idioms. 
Seneca's objection to the ſtile of à great author, 
Riget eius ratio, nihil in ea placidum, nibil lene,. 
is what many critics make to Milton. But 
then Milton 8 ſentiments and ideas are ſo won» 
7 derfull ſublime, that it would have been impoſ- 
his ſible "a him to have repreſented them 'in their 
full ſtrength and beauty, without having, re- 
he courſe” to *thefe foreign aſſiſtances. Our .lan- 
nd 

guage ſunk under him, and was unequal to that 
* greatneſs of ſoul, which furniſhed Ring 5 


orious conceptions. 1100 (77908 
Es, . ** 


A ſecond 


f ing of their times, but it ſhews. itſelf in their 


* 


— 


ats »In TI cr 
A ſecond Tile in Ns language ib, that he of- 
ten affects a kind of jingle in His words; * * 
che following paſſages; and many othets. f 
And brouglit into the world a world of woe. 
———Begirt th* Almighey throne 4+ a 
Beſeeching of beſieging enen 
Y This tempted our attempeld £20! » 55 
At one flight bound high over · leapt all bound. 
1 know there are figures for this Kind of ry 
that ſome of the greateſt ancients have been 
guilty of It, and that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it 
4 place, in his Rhetorick, among the beauties of 
that art. But as it is in kelelf pobr and trilling, it is 
I think at preſent univetſatly eploded y all che 
maſters of polite writing. N © 
Tue laſt fault which 1 ſhall take notice of i in 
| Miltori's ſtile, is the frequent uſe of what the 
learned call technical words, or terms of alt. It 
is one ef the great beauties ef poet t Babe 
hard things intelligible, and to deliver what is 
abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch eaſy language as may 
be undetſtood by ordinary readers: I have oſten 
wondered, how Mr. Dryden could tranſlate a 
paſſage out 21 Virgil after the follow wing.man- 


ner. 3 03 AWNQ 
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| "Milton, when he i is upon F mentions 
doric pillars, pilaſters, cornice, freeze, architrave. 


When 
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When he talks of heavenly bodies, you meet 


with” etliptic, eccentric,” the trepidation, ſtars 


dropping from the zenitli, rays culminating from 


the equator. * To which might be added many 


inſtances of we like mans in ſeveral other arts 
and ſciences, . 1 


Thus far we have followed chat noble and 
excellent critic Mr. Addiſon, in his remarks on 
a poem which is the boaſt and glofy of the 
Engliſh language: thoſe who are defirous of a. 
more particular account of its many beauties, the 
detail” of which would have been too long to 
have inſerted under the general heads, to which, 


for the ſake of brevity;/ we have hete confine 
ourſelves, may conſult his notes and criticiſms 


on the Whole twelve books of Paradiſe Loft, 


collected from his ſeveral SpeRators on this fub- 
ject/ and ene u e by Mr.” | 


Fon! 
. r- Sacond. SECTION. 


 Oonderiing dtanatle poetty, | 


FAN is born to be a ſpeQator. This the 
great univerſe, with all its glories, which 
ſeem diſplayed by the Creator on purpoſe to be 


viewed and admired, plainly declare. Accor-- 
dingly we find that our fight is the moſt . 


and perfect of all our fenſes; and that which . 
ſupplies the mind with the richeſt ore of ideas. 
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| But from the very aRtivity, of this ſenſe ariſes 
| the neceſſity of varying its objects from time to 
time. As ſoon as it has conveyed, to the mind 

| the 1 image of thoſe things with which i it has been 
ſtruck, it immediately ſets out in queſt of new 


ones; which it no ſooner perceives than it ſeizes 
them with avidity. From hence the eſtabliſhment 
of ſhews and entertainments took its riſe among 
all. nations. Men muſt be provided with theſe 
| by ſome means or another; and as the events 
U in nature or ſociety do but ſparingly, and at con- 
| 7 ſiderable intervals, furniſh; circumſtances really 
| firiking and , intereſting, they look upon them 
ſelves as ſenſibly obliged, to thoſe, WhO have 2 
talent for creating new ones for 5 n 
ever ſo imaginary or void of reality. 
Tube buffoonery and tricks of a <3/ 80 | 
on the ſtage, ſome creature little known, or ſel- 
dom ſeen, or taught to perform any extraordi- 
nary feats, will, in every country, draw the whole 
mute together after them, and engroſs all their 
attention, and that for a conſiderable time, in 
ſpite of themſelves. Nature being the fame 
every where, and in all men learned or ignorant, 
great and ſmall, a'people or individually,” it was 
not poſſible but that the exhibitions of art ſhould 
take place in civil ſociety. But then, of what 
kind ſhould theſe be to cauſe the ſtrongeſt im- 
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We may have repteſentations of ſome of the 


ordinary effects or accidents in nature, ſuch as 


4 river overſlowing its banks, a ſteep rock, a 
plain, a foreſt, a lawn, or a fight between two 
fierce animals. But as theſe objects have little 
or no connet᷑tion 'with "bur on ſtate, as we 
have nothing to hope nor any thing to fear from 
them, as they "promiſe us neither good nor 
harm, theyiare'mere matters of curioſity, which 
ſtrike us only for the firſt time, and then folely 
on account of their novelty. If they pleaſe a 
ſecond time, it is only in conſequence of the hap- 
pyexevutioniof che act which preſents them, a 
The mind of man then requires ſotlething 
more anale intereſting, and capable bo 


touching us more nearly. But what object 
muſt this be? Ourſelves! Shew eus in other 


men What we ourſelves are, then ſhall we be- 


come intereſted in the entertainmietits yield ĩt our 
whole attention, and preſerve TROL and oy 
impreſſion from it. 
Man, as compoſed of a body al ſoil, may be 
altea two forts of entertainnents. 
Thoſe nations, who have cultivated the body 
mote than'the mind, haue in general given mT 
preference to thoſe entertainments wherein the 


ftrengthof body and activity of limbs were ex- 


hibited to the beſt — ele "Thoſe, again 
who cultivated the mind, and were leſs ſollicĩitous 
1 Ale, endowments, have preferred thoſe 


n * 2 repre- 


* 
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| repreſentations, which have. diſcovered the fe- 

ſources of genius, and ſerretiſprings of the pac 

ſions. Some nations again have equally culti- 
vated both ; with theſe, on eee 
was held in equal eſteem a Ati ven 
But chere is, this Gffcrence to be ee 
tween theſe. two ſorts of repreſentation; that in 

- thoſe which belong to the body, reality may 
take place, ſo that whatever paſſes is true and 
without diſguiſe ; ſuch are the ſhews of gladia- 
tors, whole lives depend on the iſſue of the com- 
dat. But it may happen likewiſe that: it ſhall 
be only an imitation of reality; as in thoſe na- 
val fights. which Roman flattery exhibited in 
honor of Auguſtus and... his: victory at Actium. 
So that in this kind of entertainment the action 
may be either real, or only an imitation 

In ſuch entertainments where the ſoul is co 
cerned, it is not poſſible for any thing e 
otherwiſe than imitated, becauſe the very in- 
tention of being diſcovered is a contradiction to 
the reality of the paſſions: a man who, _ 
himſelf into a rage only to appear angry, has 
nothing but the i image of; anger. Hence every 

| paſſion, which is intended only. for repreſenta- 
tion, can neceſlarily be no other than an imita-.. - 
tion, counterfeit, or fiction of ſuch paſſion. Now, 
as the operations of the mind are ſo intimately 
connected with He: of the heart, in this * 


a ' ; 8 | T : 4 * : 4 3 4 
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ey mult, dike thoſe of che ak, be purely | 
feigned and artificial. 1 
From this propoſttien we Ae two conduſi= | ; 
ons. Firſt, that thoſe entertainments, which exhi- | 
bit bodilyftrength and activity, require very little = 
art, ſince every thing 1 Is open, undif gullſed, and 
real; and that, on the contrary, thoſe wherein | 
we behold the action of the foul, ſtands in need 
of an infinitt* deal of artifice, ſince the whole is 
a fallty, which 5" RANG * 
ble means to paſs off for-truth;- 4 
be kcand conſequence ia hat the badly en- 
nts mult convey a more ſtrong and 
lively umprefligny and by the ſhoek they give the 
foul, render it mort firm and hardy, fpmetimes 
even to a degree of cruelty, The entertainment 
of the ſoul, on the contrary; inſpire more tender 
and delicate ſenſations; ſuch as humaniſe and ſofi 
ten the heart rathet than hatden it A man mur- 
dered on a pablis tage; aceuftemis the ſpectatur 
to behald. the effuſion of blood wah n kind og 
ſavage pleaſure. Hypolitus torn to death bx 
| bis horſes behind the ſcenes, accuſtoms him ta. 
pity. and compaſſion. for the misfortunes of he 
wretebed.--\ The! fiſt of theſt Kikeſootidds 
belong more partioularly t d Wurlike people? 
the: other is Wholly an urt of peace, becauſe it - 
ſerves to unite elbow my the e 
„ Our | 
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Our buſineſs now is to explain the nature, 
rules, and hiſtory of this Kind of entertainment, 
and to diſtinguiſh its different ſpecieſes. 2 

In doing which we: ſhall, in the firſt place 
conſider the drama in general, and then its 
two different ſpecies, tragedy 3 comedy. 


eee rb 


Of che drama in general. 


IRE dung, ur dae bebe, 15 thus 
called from the Greek apiun, Which 
comes from the Eolic dw or dy, ſignifying to 
act, or perform, becauſe in this ſpecies of poetry 
the action is not related, as it is in the epic, 
but is really exhibited in e rags rap 1 
———— WE: 

Under this head iran e * 
W to the epic. Gods, heroes, ſhepherds, 
are equally ſubjects for a ſpectacle or repreſenta - 
| tion. And if there is any reſtriction, it only 
| © ariſes from che difference in the form of theſe. 
3 two ſpecies of poetry; the epic action being 
|  _ _ only related; not ſcen. The dramatic action 
| Is ſubjected to the eye, and ſhould berepreſented 
| 1 un ir judgment of the eyes is much 
more to be apprehended in what relates to enter- 
tuinment chan that of the ears. This js ſo true, 

that things are frequently introduced in the 
drama en ̃ ERIE 
11 | © Se impro- 
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improbable if exhibited on the ſtage; We are 


"monſter, and torn to pieces by his own horſes, 
becauſe had the poet choſe to have repreſented 
this fact on the ſtage, inſtead of relating it, there 
would have been a number of little circum- 
ſtances attending the execution, which muſt 
neceſſarlly have diſcovered the art, and changed 
our pity into laughter. Horace's precept in this 
caſe is expreſs, as is that of a ſtill greater maſ- 
ter than Horace, reaſon, which plainly 22205 it 
out to us. 

Moreover, it is required that had 3 
only Bogle: but that it be confined. to. the ſame 
day and place. The reaſon of this is e 
rules of imitation. | 


If the ales of wins bs chai N 


ſentation, while I, who am a ſpectator. of it, re- 


main ſtill in the ſame place, e ür, 
cover the art. 


F 
or ſeveral days, while I am ſenſible that I have 


ſeen it begin and end within the ſpace of three 


or four hours, I perceive that there is ſomg 


artifice uſed. After once diſcovering the deceit, 


I can no longer be brought to believe any thing 
that paſſes, and conſequently nothing in the 
repreſentation will be capable of affecting me. 


ſe he whole of what we have to ſay on drama 


in general, may be reduced to three heads. 


. * 


told, that Hypolitus has been attacked by a ſea- | 
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| Firſt, to examine in what confiſts dramatic pro- 


bability. A queſtion, according to Corneille, 
the moſt important, and at the ſame time the 
moſt difficult, of any in the whole art of poetry. 
Secondly, what the rules are which it preſcribes 
in relation to the action, its duration, and the 
place where it paſſes. Laſtly, we ſhall add 
ſome few obſervations on the ſtile of mi 


| CHAP. p 
| Of the dramatic probability. | 


amatic actions are of four kinds, Firſt, 
they are either wholly true and hiſtorical, as 
that of Eſther who ſubverts the wicked Haman. 
Secondly, they are only founded upon truth, 
and fictitious in ſome of the circumſtances, 

as in the Horatii of Corneille'; or, thirdly, 
they are altered, both in wholly changing their 
foundatjon and circumſtances, ſo that the hif- 
torical part is preſerved only in the names of the 
perſonages, as in Heraclius; or, laſtly, the 
whole is a work of fiction and imagination, the 


names, actions, and circumſtances, being ins 


tirely c of the poet's op enten, as in moe 


* The poet is under no obligatich, in Raga 
his ſubject, to adhere ſtrictly to hiſtorical truth, 


15 to * Naß in 5 * A in which 
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dey pad; but he may do o upon occaſion, 
if at any time he meets with à real fact, ſo cir- 
Cutnſtanced à8 to haue all its component parts 
_  eotifotthable to the rules of the art. Thus Ra- 
cine, as has been already obſerved, has made no 
alteration in the action of bis Eſther, and very 
Httle in his Athaliah, and thoſe two pieces are 
the more affecting from that very cireumſtance. 
We mut obſerve, chat for an akte to be 
conformable. to hiſtory, there is no necellity for 50 
that hiſtory to be ſtrictly true in itſelf: it is ſuf- 
ficient that it be fuppoled ſuch ; or, in other 
words, i it is a matter bf 8 whether it 
be repreſented : as it really palled, or only as it 
was ſaid to have paſſed. Horace does not ſay 
follow t truth, but follow fame, report, famam 
| ſequere. Suppaſitifious truths a are as well received | 
in poetry as real facts. 1 
As it rarely happens that true 104 real fats 
are fo happily dipoſed, as to ſerve. for the ba 
of A Poe of any conſiderably” length, the au- 
thor is therefore obliged to have recourſe. to fe- 
tion, either to ſupply what is wanting to his ſub- 
ject, to retrench what is ſuperfluous, or to blend | 
the ſeveral parts in another manner. _ 114 
In works of fiction, ſays Ariſtotle, the Tai 
felgned ſhould be repreſented, either as they 
might have happened, or as they ought to have 
| happened, Here, begins the diſcuſſion of the 
ads © i" teat dramatic, 
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dramatic probability, and this calls. for * Ka 
der's whole attention. 
What might have been, is the Hollie, 25 to 
the circumſtances of time, place, and perſons. Y 
What ought. to have been, is what has proba- 
bly exiſted, with reſpect to thoſe circumſtances. 
The poſlible requires, that nothing ſhould. 
. appear repugnant, or abſolutely Sue ee 
do the thing's having been done, and done i in 
ſuch a manner. Thus, it is abſolutely poſſible 
that a monſter might have come out of the ſea 
at the prayer of Theſeus. Allowing the gods 
| to have favored the hero, he might, abſolutely 
| ſpeaking, have obtained this prod] 8Y « of them at 
dis earneſt requeſt. 
The probable exacts ſome reaſon. or the 
thing's having been done rather than not done, 
and done in one manner preferable to another. 
Thus, it is probable that Hypolitus's horſes 
might have taken fright on ſeeing a horrible 
| monſter coming towards them, roaring, and vo- 
mitting out flames of fire; and that Hypolitus 
falling from his chariot, and being hampered in 
& the traces, was dragged over the rocks. 
Ariſtotle, after having laid it down as a rule 
that things are to be treated as they might, or 
ought have paſſed, adds, wear to probadi- 
lity or neceffity.  _ 
. "Theſe two words are . equally aepleable to 
what might, or ought to Rave paſſed; FRY 
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the ſume reaſon” that there is a probable poſſibi- 


lity, and a' neceſſary poſſibility, ſo is there the 
probability of the fact, and the neceſſity,” at 

leaſt a conditional one, for that fac. 
Every one has not a clear idea of what is'poſ- 


ſible in a human action, and what is not. It is 


enough with reſpect to poetie poſſibility, that 
we have a general idea of it, though it may be 
a little confined, and were things to be looked 
more ſtrictly into, it might perhaps be found a 
real impoſliblity. Thus, there are caſes wherein 
a probable, likely, apparent paſſibility is ſuffi- 
cient. And this does in ſome meaſure excuſe 
the multiplicity of incidents in the Cid. In the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours he fights two duels, 


marches againſt the enemies of the ſtate, re- 


turns, is tried; fights again, and finds a means 


of reconciling himſelf to his miſtreſs, whoſe fa- 


ther he had' killed, 'and all this im a days time. 
This is poſſible to conſider it in general, but to 
look nearly into it, we ſhould find that many 

years would hardly ſuffice for the performance 
of ſuch a variety of actions. This then is at 
| beſt only e I 6 and F ner Nan 
| bility. 


The W ſpeties of polübllity, and 1; which | 


ak be called neceſſary, certain, and evident 
poſſibility, is found in whatever is compoſed ,of 
parts made to be joined or connected with each 


other. When don Diego receives a blow, and: 
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that in conſequence of this his ſon undertakes to 
revenge him on the aggreſſor, it is evident, by 
the chain of ideas, that this might have hap- 
pened. Here then is the nen bad 
the neceſſary poſſible. 

let us now: proceed to the en 
which regards che exiſtence of the fact. 257115 

As two fallowing propoſitions might have 
bats formed on hat __ have bonn e 
viz. 

bee beben sch a dg enten 

It is neceſſary that ſuch. * thing might have 
been poſñible. 

So may othertwo on what ought to: have been 
done, Vis 
| Tr i probablethat ſuch a things dane, and 
done in ſuch a manner. 

It is neceſſary that ſuch a thing ld, have | 
been done, and done in ſuch a manner. „ 
From hence it foljaws that there are four de- 
greets of poetical truth; two for aber, 
and two for the exiſtenct. 

Sometimes the apparent poſſibility of a thing 

is enough of itſelf, The real and acknow- 
ledged poſſibility makes a new degree of truth. 
To add yet a third, there muſt be an apparent 
reaſon to believe that ſuch a thing exiſted. Laſt- 
ly, to compleat the probability, it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary that ſuch a thing exiſted. Here is the 
N of Anſtotle's principles, (t that io dta- 


1 matic 
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cc matic poetry things feigned are to be treated / 
« as they might or ought to have  palſed, d 
“able to probability or neceſſity.” 

Let us apply this to example ; ſuppoſe a mo- 
ther to kill her ſon in cold 8 this is proba- 
bly poſſible ; Leontina did ſo; this is the firſt 
1 190 8 Two children are changed at nurſe 
one for another ; this is evidently potlible ; ; 
Leontina did this again; ſecond degree. Sup- 

| poſe this exchange to have been kept ſecret ſo 
long as it was dangerous to diſcover it; this 
happened probably; third degree. Laftly, ſup- 
poſe it at length revealed, it throws ; Phocas in⸗ 
to anxiety and confuſion; this happened neceſ⸗ 
farily ; here is the fourtł degree. gp 
This laſt degree includes the other three; TY the 
third includes the two preceding ones; 3 the ſe= 
cond includes the firſt ; and the firſt is by itſelf, 
and includes no other: it is the laſt of all the 
degrees of probability, and, conſequently that 
which has the leaſt effect in the drama. It 
is ſufficient in the epic; but in the drama it is 
beſt not to be contented with this only, but to en · 
deayour to have the fourth degree in ſame places, 
and the third ſhould reign through the whole. 

Over and above this firſt diviſion. of Probaha 
lity into the poſſible and real, there is yet ano- 
ther, by which it is diſtinguiſhed into. nine, 
and extraordinary. 

The firſt of theſe ad rats action that 
happens oftner, or at leaſt as often as its. con- 


trary, 


— — 


4 


2% Twi vaincretes 


* . trary. A mother loves her ſon, and z a lover hates 


his rival; this is ordinary probability. f 
The extragedl inary probability is where any 
action happens more rarely than its contrary z 
but yet often enough not to be looked upon as 
a prodigy when it does happen, Thus, an art. 
ful man is "deceived | by one not to cunning as 
himſelf ; a ſtrong man is overcome by a weaker. 
The French academy, in its obſervations on 
the Cid, has given us at once the 1 and 
rule for this matter. 
& The probable, whether common or extra- 


« ordinary , ſhould have this in particular to it, 


<« that pes the poet preſents it to the audience, 
“ they ſhould, either from the firſt impreſſion 
& it makes on their minds, or upon reflection 


on the ſeveral efficient parts, be ready to believe 


« that what they ſee is no other than truth, as 


& they find nothing in it to contradict that idea. * 


Thus the probable is the poſſible, conceived 
as ſuch, and carrying in itſelf its proof of poſſi- 
bility. Whatever does not wear this proof, 


though true in itſelf, ceaſes to be probable, 


and' from that inſtant becomes improper for a 
poetic ſubject. Thave ſaid, it ſhould contain the 


_ proofs in itſelf, and for this reaſon ; the proofs 


Le vraiſemblable, dit De, tant le commun que Textraordinaire, 


| doit avoir cela de particulier, que, ſoit par ſoit par le pre- 


miere 8 par reflexion- fur toutes, les 
parties dont i te, lorique le pocte Pexpoſe aux auditeurs 
& aux ſpectateurs, ils ſe portent à a croire, ſans autre preuve, qu'il | 


ne contient rien que de vrai, ce qu ls ne yoient rien qui 
repugne Ns | | 


of 


%% 
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not {ufficient alone, the thing preſented muſt 
prove. itſelf by i its probabilry. | 

There is likewiſe a diviſion EF the necelluy. 
This word may be taken in two ſenſes, _ 

It may ſignify the neceſſity of things, wich 
teſpect to the action conſidered as natural; or 
the necelſity of thoſe things, with regard to the 
fame action conſidered as the work of art; or 
laſtly, the neceſſity of connection and conſe- 
quence. Theſe diſcuffions are fubtile; but 
without entering into them, one cannot 5 7 
ſtand the nature or laws of the drm, nor be 
alles aten cane Gem: 12 8 0 1 1170 

Let us now explain ip nes Eindvof n ne- 
ceſſity by examples. 

The neceſſity of e Wey cat 
comprehended. Horatia is violently in love 
with Curiatius; he is ſlain: this ſuppoſed, ſhie 


* 


muſt neceſſarily be greatly aflicted. The ne- | 


ceſſity of connection then is, when one 


neceflarily brings on another, or chat one thing 


necelianly: follows another. THEE 
The two other kinds are likewiſe! adde 

of connection: but over and above chat, they 

are likewiſe neceſſities of the means. Se 


The diſpute for empire between Alba and 
Rink; could be decided only by combat. 
Therefore the combat in the tragedy of the Ho- 
ratii, is a thing neceſſary from the neceflity of 
the means, conſidering it as a natural action. 


of facts, like. the authority o witneſſes, are 


ho — 
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This is what is callad the exigence of thi; aftion, 
becaufe the action cannot be performed without 
it. We muſt ſubmit to. this e this x ne- 


rx oy 


ceſfty ; it is a rule. 2 1 | 
But it is not the ſame with "Re . 4 of 
nece ary, which, regards, the action conſiclered | 
as the work of art. This may be called the 
neceſſity of the poet, who, in order to fulfil the 
laws. of his. arts: employs things. of which a na- 
tural action does not ſtand. in need. Thus 
Corneille, to make out five: acts, has tacked 
umph, the death of Camilla, to the triumph of her 
brother Horatius. This was an exigence on-the 
poet with regard to the number of acts; and in 
like manner the ſame poet in his Cid, has breught 
all the operations of that charaQetf into th «com. 
paſs on four and twenty hours]; this was the exi- 
gence. of the pet with regard te the unity of 
time. Tt is the ſame with che andy of place,/to. 
preſerve which the poet is fometimes obliged: 
ng characters into a publio plare br u temple, 
which ought to have remained within the palace 
Thus, the neceffity of the adtibm œnprehiends 
the means, without, which the natural action 
would not go on, or at leaſt not ge on ſo hap» 
pily. The exigence of the poet comprehends 
the means that his genius and art ſupplied bim 
with, to reduce a natural action to the rules of the 
n ny tennis _— | 


r 2 u n 7 bil 22 in 
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in one day and one place, nnn. 75 


firſt to the fiſth act incluſwely. en 54 

But we arg not to underfland:Ariſtorle's prin- 
ciple concerning the exigenoę of the poet, as if 
what was neceſſary. for the poet in conforming 


to his art, was equitable, otherwiſe png aa 


be no ſuch thing as rules. 

We may readily conceive, that on accent of ; 
the great difficulty of reconciling. nature to art: 
in ſeveral caſes, it is neceſſary to have ſome in- 
dulgence for thoſe who. toil and torment theme. 
ſelyes to afford us diyerſien,; but then, on the 
other hand, was this to. gro into a rule, young: 
artiſts would immediately be. for turning it to. 


their own.adyantage,ichoutcqnfidering whether: | 
they were poſſeſſed of any thing todeferve it. 


There is à gertain art in cancihating things, 
and covering the exigence of the poet by that of 
the action. A ſxilful artiſt knows hom to on- 
ceal ime, and malie every mung chat he ſays 
and does, appear for the benefit of the ſubject. 
For example: The young Horatius, on de- 


Sabina and Camilla, who atherwiſe would probe. 
bly haue follomed him to the fiald, and: diſturhed 
the combat. Corneille ſtood in need of this. 
circumſtance, to keep che ſtage full while the 
combat was going on. We meet with num- 
berleſs examples of the like artiſlee in almoſt all 
our good poets, - | 


The 


parting dor the field, bags of his father to ratan 


— 
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The connections; to be good need not always 
be neceſſary; it is ſufficient if they are probable. 
It is likewiſe ſufficient if the means conduce in 
2 probable manner to the effect. It would be 
better indeed that they ſhould neceſſarily lead 
0 it; but we n right to to many a point of 
this. | len 0 | 


"CHAP. u. 
eee eee 


E are e three kinds of unity in a dra- 
"matic piece, viz. the unity of action; 
the wtf of time; and the unity of place. 


- Qy'en lien, ore. un . un ful fait 4 : 
- Tien juqr af le care hr, Gent 1 
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is propoſed; to which all the means made uſe of 
tend. Be theſe means many or few it matters 
not. Each particular action may concur in 
ſome manner, and with different intentions: 

the end alone muſt concentrate all t 00 
io Nh aaa e e en e 
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The dramatic action is divided into acts; 
theſe acts into ſcenes. bas £30800 

An act may be defined, an action making an 
eſſential part of another action, a ſubordinate 
action ferving as the means of arriving at the 
ultimate point in view; or, in fine, an action 
which ſuppoſes others to precede or follow it. 
Thus in the Horatii, the action of the poem is 
the combat of the three Horatii with the 
three Curiatii. But this action neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes others to have preceded it, and prepared 
the way for it. Firſt the three Horatil are 
pitched upon; this choice is an action: this 
makes the ſubject of the firſt act. Next, the 
three Curiatii are choſen on their fide, which 
cauſes great perplexity in the two families ; this 
is the ſecond act, or the ſecond preparatory ac- 
tion. The combatants take the field, two of 
the Horatit are killed, and the three Cutiatũ 
remain alive; this is x third action; but is im- 
mediately followed by a fourth which is the 
very reverſe of the former: the only remaining 
brother of the Horatit kills the thtee Curiatii; 
this is the fourth act: to fender Which of a due 
extent ĩt includes another action, which is the 
murder of Camilla. Laſtly, the fifth act is che 
trial of Horatius as the murderer of his ſiſter. 
Here we clearly perceive that every act con- 
a 8 and ſometimes two actions, and all 
| rending 
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tending, either ee or immer. to one 


common end. Dat his 
When theſe ations zun ail; in ane dies Jine, 
e e urns, illthemanive 
#%:the propoled aan, en the. aden 10 luople, 
iber, 8 if 
Of theſe actions, if ese only allen, 
or ſuperſluous additions to the principal, action, 
then they are called: epiſodes. Hut when once 
common goal, and run together in ane and the 
ſame ſtream. They are more or leſs epiſodic as 
they fall ſooner or later into the principal action. 
But when they do not unite with: the principal 
action at all, they are had. Thus the epiſode f 
| Hypolicus and Burn wh, into che prineipal 


ja the Gig, dee nodal in wit it in, any place 
ny conſequently. is entire] y out of us. 

The five gets have cach their pacticular rules, 
and theſe are neceſſary ta be l We 
one wbo expects to pleaſe. 

The fiſt, called by e 8 "ing 
cauſe it contains che propoſition of the ſubject, 
ought to explain the thing in-queſtion in a plain 
and zlear manner. Thus, in Cinna, Emilia, at 
the opening of the ſcene, diſcoters her furiohs 


woe e 


* 
8 1 * 
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of tir fnatukt.” * 


me il Hot Field her and to Hin, But of" Cet 
dition that he III ulfaffinate Aegüffus. Party wor 


A 01102900 av #2163 2:14 110 l 9718 ein 21 
S 
$'il yeut me poſſẽder, Auguſte, doit. perir... . 2 
Sa tete eſt le ſeul prix dont il peut m? aquerir... 
Though I love Cinnd, WobgHmy! — 

him, as | 
Yet if he hopes to win me to We, EOF 
Ceſar tilt petith, und his death alone ©" Nigel 
Muſt be'the purchaſe of Emilia's hand. COT EO 


In the” ſecond place, i it would bung us. 2 ac- 
quainted With all the perſonages and their cha- 
racters. Now this may be done by introducing | 
them in perſon, as in Cinna; where Emilia, 
Cinna, Fulvia, Evander, &cc. appear, or by 
pointing) them 2 * that part wh 
to ennie. Thum, im che firſt act * a 
given us, whom we have not yet ſeen, and he 
is deſcribed as an uſurper, and the murderer of 
Emilia's father. In like manner we have Li- 

via repreſented as a princeſs who haus a great 
power over Auguſtus; and laſtly; Maximus, 
who de with the ſecond nme 
ſpiracy⸗-. rind ul Kate! 2 N nee 
In'thethird place; the plot ſhould begin n 
firſt act, and a foundation laid for the unravel- 
ing, but ſtill without admitting any air of pre- 


paration. 


Ce 
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paration. , The plot in che pigee before, ven to; 


| know whether Cinna wil kill | Auguſtus, who 
is his benefactor, for the ſake of obeying his 


miſtreſs Emilia. The unraveling is, the pre- 


ſervation of Auguſtus, and his ing Cima 
through the: Aide of Livia; this incident is 
| er chis ſpeech of Ernilia's 2vol I dowort © 


TY ofa 4 
Je ais done chez Livie,. 94 *. 15 
Puiſgue dans ton peril il me reſte un moyen 
e e Nei! wen, |. 


11 885 . wh, + 


v7 ö nee ts 7, Th $5 4.4 
| Livia ſhall j join her TER Ad als. 'N 
RY 42 BAT $3147 & BfIF 9 Ts ts | T 300 Þg + 771 182 


There are ſeveral ways of ne the my 
ſition. of the ſubje&. - Sometimes it is done by 
an actor, who ſpeaks'a:prologue ſeparate: from 
the piece; this requires no art. Sometimes an 
actor, who is ſuppoſed-intitely ignorant of the 
affair, has related to him what is intended for 
the baſis of the action. By this artifice the 
ſpectator receives the inſtruction that ſeems 
meant for the actor. Thus Jaſon relates to 
Pollio, as he goes by,; his new flame -e 1 
and his diſlike to Medea. But this artifice is 
now grown ſtale, as the taſte is nme 3 


I nente, The action at preſent is expected to 


diſcover itſelf, and that in the courſe of it the 
poet ſhould dexterouſiy fix the ſcene of action; 
n | 


* 
2 


0 LATERATYRE; 
and the time of its beginning, und l Wel 


plan, and characteriſe his actors. We have a 


nm 
of Corneillee. ce 


een think 6e debug G eh | 
Gavld:thickenmoredmiimore; and theexpefita | 
tion and inquietude of the audience be kept 


incteaſing.' But as the fame” ſenti- 


ment cannot increaſe all at onee; and without 
taking ſome repoſe, it muſt therefore be relieved 


by the intervention of other ſentiments. The 
ſoul is now and then to be exhilarated by ſome 
tranſient moments of joy, in order to be re- 


plungec with a greater force into a ſtate of 
ſorrow; Thus in Cinna, the. conſpiracy being | 


formed, the conſpirators are all contented.  At' 
that very inſtant Auguſtus ſends for the chiefs 


of the conſpiracy: this alarms us. He aſks 
their advice about quitting the empire: our 
fears are now at an end; but intereſt or curi- 
olity ſupply their ' place! Cinna, penetrated 


with the generoſity of Auguſtus, can no longer 
entertain the thoughts of aſſaſſinating him: 


our hopes begin to revive for Auguſtus: but 
Emilia brings Cinna back to his former purpoſe; 
and he purſues it with redbubled ardor. 


Our anxiety is now'inereaſed. . The 
is diſcovered ; we give all for loſt: Auguſtus 


generouſſy forgives his enemies, Re our FOO | 


RO former tranquillity. 


1 
| 20 
_ 
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. beginding of the cataſtrophe. The 1 


; Wann in tlie action. 


The fifth act ſhould be tlie moſt ſtirring and 


Full of bilfineſs: of -anjr; ſor the, dungen the 
ſpectatbr lias bern hept in expedition; theiniore 
- 4mpatient he is to be relieved.  Thbrefore We 
mould diſpleaſe were we to: itchmpr to Makt a 
long interval between-tlic fourtrand| fifth acts: 
every thing ought to be ready for ſtrilling the 


finiſhing ſtroke at the end of the fourth act; 
and the beginning of the fifth: ſlould be the 


ſhould, if poſſible, ſiniſh with the laſt ſcehe- It 
en eee e ee ee 


Cipal characters, who have appeared in the courſe 
kb Wes en 3 ed d, be ene alpart in 


and the, valet 2 are attached to the 
fortunes of thoſe-whoſe' ſervants: or emiſſaries 


they are, the fate of theſe is fuppbſed-to'be-de- 


cidedinthat-of their maſbers. 


In like manner, as the RA Means. 


poſed of ars, NING eee 


ſeenes. J 0 pon en Rirrren- 
n been bert ef an chardQterifed by 
the entrance or exit of ſome! one or other of the 
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An 28 bas well sana ches, its begin 
middle, and end. Theſe parts are _ 


among the different aQtors,-ſonie of which" com-. 


mand, others adviſe, NE OO. 
tt Zara „ 
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| the different ſcenes, which ſhould be ſo con- _ 


nected, that we may perceive the reaſon of one 
actors coming in and another's going off. 
Nothing favors more of comedy, than to 102 8 
an actor go out merely becauſe he has nothing 
left to ſay; or to ſee another come in, only to 
prevent the ſtage from being left empty; or 
again, to ſee every body upon the ſtage walk off, 
purely to make room for other actors who are 


to come in, but muſt not be ſeen in the ſame 


place with thoſe who are juſt gone oft. 


The connexion of the ſcenes is kept up either 


by the preſence of the actors, their dialogue, 


ſomething they ſee, or ſome noiſe. Firſt, by 
the preſence of the actors, when a number of 


them, at entering, or going off, remain a little 


while upon the ſtage. Secondly,” by the dia- 


logue which paſſes between them. Thirdly, | 
by what they ſee, as when the perſon who en- 


ters has ſeen the other going off, and vice verſa; 
or when both parties have perceived each other. 


| By ſome noiſe, when the ſtage remaining emp- 


ty, a noiſe is heard as of ſome one coming in. 


This laſt kind of connexion is rather inſuſſici- 


— 
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| fourhours, by which i is meant, chat the action i is to 1 | 
begin and end in that ſpace, for the reaſon we have 


given elſewhere. And indeed this rule is not ſo 


much axule of rigor as a modification, or kind 


of ſoftning of the ſtrict rule. The abſolute rule 


' confines the duration of the action to the time 


actually taken up in the repreſentation, that is, 
to begin and end within two or three hours at 
fartheſt. We taſte the pleaſure ariſing from this 


degree of perfection in the tragedies of Oedi- h 


pus, the Haratii, and Athaliah. But as it is 


very rare to meet with ſukjects that can be con- 


fined within ſuch narrow limits; cuſtom has en- 


larged the rule, and extended. the duration of. 


the action to twenty-four hours. But ag the 


repreſentation does, in fact, require at moſt not 
above three hours, how are theſe twenty - four 


to be placed and diſtributed? As follows, 


In five acts there are four interludes; that is, 


| four reſts, or ſpaces between, during which the 


aQion remains ſuſpended. A ſkilful poet will 
make one of theſe ieee the ſpace 
eee on his hands; he will 
diſtribute in the other intervals; in ſuch a man- 


ner that each act ſhall have occafion for no more 


time, than juſt what is taken up by the repre- . 
ſentation. This is a fixed rule. There would 
ve no bearing to ſee the tranſactions of ten or 
twelve hours — IEIES continued ac- 

* | | tion, 


1 111114 e 4 
daon; in which the actors are perpetually coming 
in; and going ff, when that action did no ot 


tate uß aboe Half an hour, © The reaſon, o, 
chis is evident. The drama repreſents e du-. 2 
ration bf time, à8 well as the action. o., e 


quarter of an hour cannot repreſent a day, nor 
one Wour ten. But half an hour may very well 


repreſent an hour; ſo that an exact proportion 32 


may be diſpenſed with, as not being abſolutely 


needary ;' but ſuch a proportion at leaſt ſhould 


be preſerved, : as may be, morally ſpeaking, Js. 


"A 1 YAY 
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Vnity df c place, taken i in the gere ſenſe of . 
the term, requires that every thing ſhould, naſs. | 


exactiy on the ſame ſpot. The ſame indulgence, 


which enlarged the limits of the time, will not. 


be admitted here. It is not ſo, eaſy to deceive: 


- eye, which isalways attentiyely fixed on the 


epreſentation, a as the mind; which in caſes of. 
a Kind is, in a manner, .wholly_ abſorbed. in. 
E * and ſentiment... Beſides that, when 
the actors treſpaſs à little upon the unity of 


time, they have art enough not to fix too pre- 
cCiſely the inſtant, 3 in which, the action begins. 


"This innocent artifice is generally agrecable to 


us, and we. even: owe: them thanks fox it, fince? 3 
by this means they conceal a defect. in the acti- 


on, which, if diſcovered, would take from our 
ples” But if the place was changed, and 
._ N03 | this 


"oy 
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this change made without altering the ſcenefy, 
and by this means a confuſion introduced, into 
the repreſentation, the place, action, and diſ- 
courſes, would no longer have any connec- 
tion. The actot would ſay, What a ſuperb tem- 
pl. is this 1. How delicious its this garden / and 
we are ſtill in a cloſet, where the former acts 
placed us. If the ſcenes are ſhifted, the. charms 
of the iNufion are broken. Is there any ap- 
pearance of probability that the place we behold. 
ſhould be changed into a deſert, a foreſt, or a 
palace? In nature, if the ſcene changes, it is 
becauſe we ourſelves change place. But here 
it is the reverſe. The point of ſight changes 
its place, and we remain where we were before, 
1 This rule occaſions 4 great deal of conftraint 
and torment to the poets; it is their buſineſs to 
obviate all inconſiſtencies, or to take the ſub- 
| jeR which has the leaſt. Now, i it is an incon- 
ſiſtency to make a king appear on the tage, 
mierely to hear a criminal, who has yet ſomewhat 
more to ſay to him before he goes off; natu- 
rally che criminal ought to be carried before the 
king, but then the unity of place is broke. In 
Cinna it is neceſſary that the conſpiracy Thould 
be carried on in Emilia's apartment, and that 
Auguſtus ſhould enter that apartment to con- 
found Cinna, and then pardon bim; this 3 is ra- 
Per e F 
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5 7 alltients bac! on one great adrautage over 
us in this reſpect. They always laid the ſcene 
1 A public place, There every body com- 
monly reſorted at firſt ing © out of their houſes, | 
*to tal of public a The comedies of 


Plautus, Tele and Ariſtaphanes, have al 
el thein fuch's Place. mutt 


M. Corneille thinks that there is no neceſſity 
for ſo ſtrictly pointing out the place of the ſcene, 
and that it is enough to ſay it is at Athens, in 
- Rome; or at moſt in ſuch a palace, and to leave 
it to the ſpectatorð imagination, either to deter- 
mine the place more exactly, or elſe to leave it 
und ined, as the author n has done. 5 


ey Y datt 3 4 1 AP. I. 

N i W. * die ore * 10 6.4 p * . 
1 Jos Ne 5 owes poetry. wy 
Si dicentis erunt ſortunis abſona difa, 
een ple kin 
7 Hon. Art. Poet. 


r. 155 ae ot die pete that is ſpeaking ig 
does not agree with "the condition” he ap- 
pears in; the audience in general, learned a 
illiterate, the cburtier and the clown, will alike 
join to laugh at both author and actor. is 

1 1 the rule laid down by-an eminent maſter. 
The condition of the perſon who | 
5 mold be the rule of the ſtile. A king, 4 bei 


* manz a Woman, the man of buſineſs, and | 
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the humble laborer, are not to talk in 
ſtrain. But this is not enough; ſuppoſe theſe 
fame perſonages in great joy, or deep diſtreſs, 
Elevated with hopes, or depreſſed by fears; the 
actual ſtate they are in, at that time, ſhould give 
anew turn to their ſtile; but this ſhould fill be 
founded on the firſt, as their preſent Rate; is on 
their habitual or cuſtomary one, which js called 
the condition of the perſon. in general, Knie 
5 Every actor ſhould avoid, in general, What- 
ever appears like art, or ſtudied declamation; as, 


Firſt, all common place thoughts, and moral 
ſentences, which are like foreign bodies in the 


middle of a diſcourſe, that have no connection 
with any thing elſe. Thus, inſtead of faying, 
Ve ſhould diftruft enen t when coming from 
an enemy, he will ſay, 7 fzar the Greets even in 
their bounty. Young authors are apt to think 
they have done wonders in giving Teitie' glitter- | 
ing ſentence of morality, detached from the 

main piece, for a ſuperficial ſpectator to * | 
. home, with him to quote upon .occaſion.”] 
it is 185 better to weave, theſe i into the c 
mon texture, in texto veſtibus. colore...; In * 

room of ſaying, When once we are. determined 
upon death, we haye no more to fear; it is 
better expreſſed. thus, TI die, W ban I; to 
fear? Nen metwi. moritura The maxim 
chus joined to an action, is a perſun, and from 
32 that, it was before, becomes gr i | 
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has more the air of truth, and. appears with more 
life and warmth; which is infinitely preferable to 
a vain floriſh; and unmeaning eclat. Not only 
ſo, but a frequent uſe of ſentences, has the appear- 
ance of dogmatiſm, and declamation; it looks as if 
the writer wanted to make a parade of doctrine 
and fine ſentiments, which belong only to the 
ſophiſts. Not but that in ſome caſes it is allowa- = 
ble to lay down a particular maxim, by way of | 
principle; and ſometimes it is even neceſſary; 
but when this is not the caſe, which is eaſilß 
ſeen, and it is merely done for the ſake of in- 
troducing falſe glitter, it is a fault which den 
„ n be ſtudious to avoid. : 
- Secondly, he ſhould not uſe — W 
ö "Qui where they may diſcover any thing 
of art, ſuch as a diſplay of ſimiles, frequeney 
f repetitions, laboured deſeriptions, and lyric 
rhapſodies; in a word, every thing that ſhews 
us the poet or the orator putting words into the 
mouths 6f the actors. This matter will admit 
of being carried to a great length: but what 
we have already ſaid upon the ſtile in general, 
iS is ſufficient to give a e and * idea of 


The dialogue. ay 
== actor, when ſpeaking by himſelf, makes 
what. is called a monologue or ſoliloquy ; 4 and 8 
wen ſeveral actors e Ee 1. 
"ol .courſe eee + 
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Every perſon who ſpeaks, ought to have af 

leaſt at apparent reaſon for ſo doing. 
All foliloquies fhould be ſhort, for this rea- 


ſion; that they are of themſelves unnatural. If 


the ſoliloquy is long, the actor ought to be vio- 
lently agitated. A man, at his caſe, contents 
© himſelf with thinking and reflecting: it is only 
when he feels a violent commotion within that 
he breaks forth, takes large ſtrides, makes a 
number of geſtures, and utters ſeveral words. 
Of this nature is the ſoliloquy of Medea in P. 
Corneille; and of Agamemnon in Racine, when 
he is diſputing with himſelf aloud, whether he 
ſhall ſacrifice Iphigenia, or not. Here is a kind 
of dialogue between two perſons in one. The 
king and the father diſpute their rights between 
t oF One will ſacrifice her; the other will 
To avoid a length and frequency of ſolt- 
3 authors have invented confidents, in 
whoſe breaſt the dramatic hero repoſes all his 
grięfs, and commits his future deſigns but 
- the part of theſe confidents is in general fo 
cold and taſteleſs, that the ie 11 Neſs ge 
than the diſeaſe. 5 8 


In the dialogue, ſpeech is to be evans as 
a public benefit, to which every interlocutor has 
an equal right; and which ought to be divided 
| among them according to their reſpective inte- 
reſts, and the rules of decorum. There ſhould 
be always an apparent, ſenſible reafon, why it 


—_ 


— 
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| paſſes from one to the ocher. This diſtribution 
requires the more art, *as there ought to be no 
appearance of art in it. The ideas, and the 
intereſts, ſhould mutually intermingle and unite, | 
ſet off, increaſe, contract, diſcover, and repel 


each other, in the moſt free, caly, and 92904 
T inner. rt 
8 3 S683 20 yi S£93 CRE ay | We 17. 
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of therrieldecortionor reh. ac 


AVERY action muſt paſs in Bee; 
and this place ought to be agreeable to-the 
quality of the perſons, concerned in the action. 
If ſhepherds, the ſcene ſcene ſhould. be in the coun- 


try 3 if kings and princes, in ene 
laces; and ſo for the reſts,  _ 


Provided the proper character of the Kb 
is maintained, it is allpwable to embelliſh it with 
all the riches of art; coloring and peripective 
are at the whole expence. However, it is re- 

quiſite that the characters of the actors ſhould 
be : repreſented i in the ſcenes. themſelves ;: a juſt 
proportion ſhould. be , obſerved; between the 
dwelling, and tbe perſon. that. inhabits it; und 
chat it be expreſſive of the euſtomꝝ of the times, 
countries, and nations. An American ſhould 
neither be cloathed nor lodged like a French? 
man, nor 2 Frenchman like one of the old Ro- 


mans, nor even Iike a modern Spaniard. lf 
the poet bas no model in bis eye, he ſhould fi- 
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ure one to himſelf, agreeable. to the idea that 
ee 

of it. . | a 

And this ſeems the moſt proper place to give 
our readers_ ſome idea of the theatres of the 
_ ancients, But. as the Romans borrowed every 

thing they had of this kind from the Greeks ; 

it will be ſufficient to ſpeak onl of r mache 

ſuch as it was, with the | 
| The theatre with the [Romans was a very 
ſpacious and 2 — place, with long por- 
tcocs, covered galleries, and beautiful allies 

9 ted Ni rows of trees, where the people 
walked till the ſports began. 8942 (013 o .v3f $4, 

But in order to eonvey a more particular Py 
diſtinct idea of this theatre, we muſt conſider 
it in three parts. Firſt, the ſcaffolling; or the 
ſcene, which we now call the ſtage. Secondly, 
the orcheſtra,” which "anſwers to dur pit. 

Thirdly, the amphitheatre. n 10881444 7 ie. 

The ſcaffolding was placed againſt a facade, 

or grand front, adorned with the three ordets of 


architecture, having a large arched door in the 
center; with two leſſer ones on each fide. This 
building was ninety feet long, and one hundred 
and eighty Wide, with fide ſcenes and wings 
nearly the kame un Ours; and like them viltiged 
. he . rien 


At che bottom of this ſcaffolding was traced = 


1 A baſe, or dia- 
A 2421002 © * 8 meter. 


_ i 


* * _ 
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| meter. The inſide of this ſemicirele was called 


the orcheſtra. In this place the buffoons, merry- 


andrews, end rope dancers * exhibited their 


; drolleries. From thence aroſe the ſteps of the 


- amphitheatre in form of a ſemicircle, to à level 
with the ſecond order of pillars in the fagade: 
_ ran a lang portico, ſupported yoppuains, een 
anſwered to the third order of thoſe in the fa- 
cade. Laſtly, above each of theſe columns 
WO 9: wanne hanger than 
life, 
Theſe buildings were 2 * ary ad 
raiſed for a private new z but afterwards they 


built them of ſtone, and even era g- 


deal of marble, as in "Pompey's theatre; 


By ſcene, they underſtood the front whiche | 


terminates or makes the bottom of the perfpec- 
tive. The fore-ſcene, or proſcemum, was the 


place where the actors appeared, and which We 
at preſent call the theatre or ſtage. Behind the | 


ſcene, called by the Greeks , wapaczimo was the 
place where the actors dreſſed; h this 
was behind the front of the ſeene, undet the ſcene, 


that is, under the floor or area, or, as we call itz 


behind the curtain. Above the ſcene, is what 
ever appeared raiſed or elevated above the build. 


2 which were en as the ee ,9%t 
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for launching the thunder. Around the ſcene, 
points out the bottom and n * 
common decorations were. 

When a tragedy was beemed, Qs: _ 

Was made to repreſent a grand palace; when 
comedies, common dwelling houſes ; and for 
paſtoral: pieces and ſatire, the ſcene was com- 
monly huts or cottages. 

All the actors played in maſks. Their maſks 
had a whol Neadpicte like a helmet, with a face 
painted on'it in proper colours, with hair, and a 
very wide mouth, ſo formed as to make the 
voice; conſiderably louder and deeper. From 
this circumſtance they were called perſone; d 
perſonando. It is to a maſk. of this kind that 
Phœdrus's fox fpeaks, when he exclaims, Pre- 
datum caput; cerebrum non habet.4 © 
Bat in what manner could theſe maſks be ac- 
commodated to the different changes of paſſions, 
which often occur in the ſame ſcene? 
The aAor, who was thus to vary bis paſſions, 
made uſe of a maſk which, when ſeen in profile, 
exhibited two paſſions. One fide, for inſtance, 

was: painted ſo as to repreſent joy, the other 
| hows ; and when there was occaſion to make a 
zanſition. from one paſſion. to the other, the ac- 
# CE nn TI 
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Apis their dreſs, the actors among the Greeks | 
wore long robes, which they called fyrma, a 


word derived from the Greek 5%» zraho. In co- 
medy they wore long cloaks, pallia, and the Ro- 


mans their gown called tega. Hence thoſe co- - 


|  medies which were after the Greek manner, 
were called palliate, and thoſe * were in — 
Roman taſte tagatæ. Fo. 
Their declamation was 2 kind. of 
and had its notes like prickt ſongs, Lal Rs 
the other characteriſtics of a piece of muſic,” 
And in this reſpect was not unlike ours in tragedy, 
As the act of geſture made one of the parts of 
muſic with the ancients, it had its notes as well 
as the declamation ; and, what would to us ſeem 


very ridiculous, an the Roman ſtage one ator 


) 


frequently declaimed, and another performed 


the ſuitable geſtures, or motions ; and this kind 


of accompanyment of expreſſion, formed a high 


concert for that people, whom cuſtom had rens - 


dered connoiſſeurs in it. 
The dreſs for the Dads ads 
kin, or cothurnus, a kind of high-heeled ſhoe; _ 
which conſiderable raiſed the ſtature, and made 
the actor actor appear of an heroic ſize. - The 
ſock, ſaceus, was .3 flat cormmon ſhoe. The 
names of theſe feet-dreſles are often uſed to ex- 
preſs the two ſpecies of drama. The buſkkin, 
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of the tragic ſtile ; and 1 eee 
of the comic, a tte liebe SHR © 


CHAP. V. 1 1 
Ot dee aden. # . 


nls Ae wel W to W 
of at large. I ſhall confine myſelf only 
to that part of it, which has a relation to thoſe 


> * l ' 
” * . 
* 4 y % 1 


2 young performers who ſometimes exhibit on the 


theatre of a college, or in theirown private houſes. . 
Among young ſtudents there are ſome who 
ſeem, to have the moſt happy and apt diſpoſition 
to the ſciences and belles lettres : while others 
again ſcem deſigned by nature for any thing ra- 
ter than books or ſtudy, as the army, trade, or 
in a word whatever requires more n e 
taſte or meditation 
In the firſt of theſe it is abſohitely erbong 
away their time to ſet them upon any dramatic 
part. An exerciſe of this kind can learn them 
nothing but what reading and their own 
taſte would have 'furniſhed' them with after- 
wards. In the ſecond place, they loſe the clue 
of their. ſtudies, and contract #taſte for diffipa- 
tion: bat this effect, bad as it is, is yet perhaps 
the Teaſt of what may follow from it hereafter. 
But as to thoſe of the ſecond ſort, by giving 
them a part to perform, they ave taught, Firſt, 
to pronounce their mother-tongue properly, 
31 * young. folks. 
Secondly, 


or 117 2 r u. 255 
Secondly, to appear before company in an e- 
ſured and eaſy manner. Thirdly, they learn to 
feel it is impoſſible to play a part well without 


feeling what one ays. In fine, it is a better 


way ok employing . their time than it would 
otherwile have been. What would be loſs of 
time to children of a ſtudious caſt, becomes well 
ſpent time to ſuch as we have been ſpeaking of. 
But there js one thing to be obſerved i in the 


| diſtribution of the a] and to which 


| 


parents ought to be particularly attentive... * 


The intention of giving young people parts D 
to play, is with a view to their own good, and 


to form them betimes ; and if they are now and 
then indulged with means of getting public ap- 


(> plauſe, f it is only | to encourage them to make the 


better advantage of the other * ane: * 
given them. 

But maſters Be not * this Gary end, 
in view in their diſtribution of the parts. They, 
are defirous of acquiring ſome honor by the 
execution of the piece, and caſt the parts with 
chat intention. For this reaſon they pitch upon 


ſuch, as they think are moſt likely to do the 


parts well, and ſeem to be naturally diſpoſed to 
thine in' N characters: _ how this often 
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him; - he will be pitched upon to play the mar- 
queſs or the fop. Another of a lazy and indo- 
tent diſpoſition, he ſhall be caſt for 2 character 
of the lame ſtamp. Another tierce, haughty, 
and 'revengeful, they will give him Atreus * or. 
Tanga. And in like manner as they meet 
with the liar or the obdurate, the rake or the 
boor: ſo that theſe vices and defects, which 
ought to be corrected in the education of youth, 
are by this means in a manner grafted into their 
very characters. There is doubtleſs a great ad- 
vantage to be derived from diſtributing virtuous 
characters in this manner. A generous diſpo- 
fition is yet more ennobled by playing an Au- 
guſtus, a Tamerlane, a Horace, and a Brutus, 
A character naturally mild and humane, grows. 
fill more perfectly ſo in a Philintus or a Bevil. 
And it will be the ſame in the other characters 
of this ſtamp. From whence I conclude, that 
vicious characters ſhould be given to fuch only 
as are already ſufficiently ſtrengthened i in virtue, 
and not to beled away by the impreſſion of vice; 
and thoſe which are virtuous, to ſuch, who ha- 
Ving a rebellious diſpoſition, ſtand in need of 
receiving a new bent, and repairing in ſome 


meaſure the natural defects in e own cha- 
cher. . 


303 nee 
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And what will be the conſequence of ſuch a 
diſtribution? Why a play performed by chil- 
dren, fo little fit for their parts, will be played 
bad enough. Doubtleſs it may be bad for the 
ſpectators, but it is an advantage to the actors; 


and was the diſtribution to be made in a diffe- 


rent manner, the pleaſure the ſpectator would 


then receive, might prove an irreparable i injury | 


to the young actor. 


But was this to be the caſe we ſhould have no 
more exhibitions of this kind in the colleges, ö 
neither the maſter, nor the young folks caring to 
engage when they found ſo much trouble, and ſo HY 
very little honor likely to redound from their 


repreſentations. _ 
But ĩs it :mpoſlible to find outa bens 


vice does: not appear contraſted wich virtue? 


Or, ſuppoſing it impoſſible, - would a chriſtian 


education, nay a wordly education, if otherwife . 
decent and ſerious, ſtand in need of being per- 


fected by the leſſons of a comedian? Can there 


be no other means found to exerciſe and ſorm 
young people, and give them a graceful tum? 
Can they not make an eſſay of their talents in 
public, without aſſuming the voice of an old 


man of threeſcore, or the chatter of a pert. pra: 
ting coxcomb ? Is there no other way of in- 


eee cif en 
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troducing one's ſelf genteely into the world, but 
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2 However, for the benefit, of thoſe, who may 
think proper to theſe kind of exerciſes, I ſhall _ 
proceed to give a few rules to be obſerved when 
upon the ſtage, and in the courſe of action. 

In the firſt place, the young performer ſhould 
forget entirely that he is playing, and muſt act 
for the ſake of acting only, and not that of 
pleaſing. A care, an anxiety, to pleaſe, diſtracts 
the mind, and will abſolutely fruſtrate his en- 
deavours. But ſtill he ſhould be careful to place 


_ © Himſelf fo as to be conveniently ſeen and heard 


| by the whole audience. 
' Secondly, better have no action than a bad 
done. Now all action is bad that is falſe, and not 


df a piece with the words; or poor and feeble | 
in its expreflion ; when overdone, or ſtronger 


than is required by the ſentiment to be expreſſed ; 


or when it contradicts fome other action; when 
it fays any thing that is contrary to the extiretfion 


of the face and eye; or is not enough varied. 
There are ſome actors whoſe geſticulation has 
Aways the ſame appearance, the ſame duration, 
And the ſame termination; in ſaying the ſame 
: thing over ſeveral times, the action ſhould vary 
 thowgh the words do not. 
n extremely rare to find a perfect action; 
the ſtage i is always full of people who have ſome 
: ſhare of that talent, but ſcarce one poſſeſſes it 
- wholly. One has a; vaſt deal of energy and 
. * then he wants grace. Another poſ- 


* =y 


ſeſles 


7 


Jeffs t 4 advantage; but then he i 16 without 
but flat and inſipid. This man would have 


come very near the point of perfection, had he % 
been properly cultivated ; had he underſtood his 


and celebrated i in the moſt delightful age of the 


ſo truly great and wonderful. He called in the 
an idea of the hero, whoſe image he was to 


wear; he affected himſelf ſtrongly with his ac- 
tion, he adopted his motives, aſſumed his paſ- 


| form; inſomuch that he was always natural, 8 


; or, 4 ELAT U\RE. 2309 


Vigor; one is ſtrong, but harſh ; another is ſoft, 


art. Tbat would be greatly admired, if he did | 

but enter into his part, could he but be brougnt 
to form à proper idea of the character he attempts | 
to play. When Roſcius, that actor ſo admired 


Roman republic, was to play any particular part, 4 
he did not truſt wholly to his own talent, though , 


aſſiſtatict of art and method ; formed to himſelf 


ons, and placed himſelf in every circumſtance 1 
that was capable of animating: and when. he "PL 
had this raiſed his foul to the deſired pitch, he 1 
"gathered, from this. artificial enthuſiaſm, a power 
that gave form and fire to every expreffion, 
pointed out the exact meaſure of it, managed 
the v; variations, prepared the ſtriking parts, and 
diſtributed the ſoul through all the external 


-always true, and always infinitely ſuperior to 
nature herſelf, No wonder then he was in- 
ſuch eſteem with the Romans. Nothing can 
be more affecting, more. cloquent, than what 
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proceed to give a few rules to be obſerved when 


forget entirely that he is playing, and muſt act 
pleaſing. A care, an anxiety, to pleaſe, diſtracts 


deavours. But ſtill he ſhould be careful to place 
_ Himſelf fo as to be conveniently ſeen and heard 
| by the whole audience. 


done. Now all action is bad that is falſe, and not 
df a piece with the words; or poor and feeble | 


than is required by the ſentiment to be expreſſed ; 

or when it contradicts ſome other action; when 

it fays any thing that is contrary to the extiretiion 
of the face and eye; or is not enough varied. 


always the ſame appearance, the ſame duration, 
And che fare termination; in faying the ſame | 
| thing « over ſeveral times, the action ſhould vary | 

; though the words do not. 


| ſhare of that talent, but, ſcarce one poſſeſſes it 
- wholly. One has a; vaſt deal of energy and 


However, for the benefit of thoſe who may 
think proper to theſe kind of exerciſes, I ſhall | 


upon the ſtage, and i in the courſe of action. 
In the firſt place, the young performer ſhould 


for the ſake of acting only, and not that of 


the mind, and will abſolutely fruſtrate his en- 


Secondly, better have no * than a bad 


in its expreflion ; when overdone, or ſtronger 


There are ſome actors whoſe geſticulation has 


It is extremely rare to aud a parſe aQtion ; 
the ſtage i is always full of people who have ſome 


force ; . then he wants grace. Another poſ- 
ſeſſes 


i 
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Jefſes t this advantage; but then he is without 
vigor; one is ſtrong, but harſh ; another ig ſoft, 
but flat and inſipid. This man would have 


come very near the point of perfection, had he 5 


been properly cultivated 3 had he underſtood his 
art. That, would be greatly admired, if he did 
but enter into his part, could he but be brought 
to form 3 proper idea of the character he attempts 
to play. When Roſcius, that actor ſo admired 
and celebrated in the moſt delightful age of the 


Roman republic, was to play any particular part, | 


he did not truſt wholly to his own talent, though 
lo truly great and wonderful. He called in the 

of art and method; formed to himſelf 
an idea of the hero, whoſe image he was to 
wear; he affected himſelf ſtrongly with his ac- 
tion, he adopted his motives, aſſumed his paſ- 
ons, and placed himſelf in every circumſtance 
that was capable of animating: and when he 
had this raiſed his foul to the deſired pitch,” he 
"gathered, from this artificial enthuſiaſm, a power 
hat gave form and fire to every expreſſion, 
Pointed out the exact meaſure of it, managed 
the y variations, prepared the feriking parts, and 
diſtributed the foul through all the external 


„ 


| form; inſomuch that he Was always natural, 
always true, bend always infinitely ſuperior to 
nature herſelf, No wonder then he. was in 

ich eſteem with the Romans. Nothing can 
n alleQing,, more, Re: LED what 


ves 


— 


2606 rut be 
gives us pleaſure; and nothing i is more pleafing 
than declamation, when perfect. It is the lan- 
guage of nature: by it, hearts correſpond di- 
rectly without the help of words, a circumſtance 

which gives double charms and vivacity to their 
commerce. How is à feeling foul upon the 
rack, to ſee a maſter⸗ piece of Shakeſpear or 
"Rowe; Cornielle or Racine, in the hands of a 
wretched bungler, who has no notion, no idea, 
Lof the art he is exerciſing! Whoſe ſentiment 
is mere ſenſation, ref e only habicual i ij 
tation * Derek THONW T6993 wn bid 
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\RAGEDY partakes, with ht epic, 4 
grandeur and importance of the aQion, 
and differs from it only in the dramatic. 

But as in the epic there are two kinds of 
Seat, the maryellous, and the heroic, To in tra- 
| gedy there may likewiſe be two kinds 3 the one 
| heroic, called imply, tragedy ; the other won- 
derful, called the lyric entertainment, or opera. 
The marvellous is totally excluded the firſt kind, 
cauſe'men there act as" mien; whereas ini the 
Gab gods act as gods, with: all the apparatus 
of ſupernatural power; if the action here wete 
Wein e A 
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not marvellous, it would, in ſome n ceaſe 

to be probable. _ Theſe two kinds have their 
common, rules; if they have any particular ones, 
it is only as reſpecting the condition of the ac- 
tors, or where there is any difference in e 
ehoice of the matter. | 

An opera, then, in its aN . is * 
repreſentation of a marvellous action. It is the 
divine part of the epic brought into exhibition. 
As the actors here are gods, or heroes, who are 
demigods, they muſt reveal themſelves to men, 
by operations, ſpeech, and an inflexion of voice, 
ſurpaſſing all the laws of common probability, 
Their operations reſemble miracles. The hea- 
vens open, a bright cloud brings forward a ce 
leſtial being; or there appears an enchanted 
palace, which vaniſhes again on the Jeaſt ign, 


and is transformed into a-deſart. 


But as it has been thought proper to join. theſe 
wonders to ſong and muſic, and that the ſubject 
of muſical fong is naturally a ſentiment, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter ; artiſts have been therefore 
obliged to take the action in hand, in order to 
come at the paſſions, without which there is no 
muſic, rather, than the paſſions to. come at the 
action: and conſequently the language of the 


actors muſt be wholly lyric, and expreſs extaſy, - 


enthuſiaſm, and lofty ſentiments, in order to 


- i 


262 Txr entncirres” 3 
In forming the characters of the deities,” po- 
| ets here, as elfewhete, follow the laws of i imita- 
tion; © they ſelect What they know. to be moſt 
beautiful and ſtriking in nature, arts, and huma - 
- nity, and from hence form a ſet of beings, with 
which they preſent us, and which we take for 
divinities. But they are ſtill men: it is like the 
Jupiter of Phidias.® We cannot go beyond 
.. ourſelves; nor charucteriſe the things of imagi- 
nation, any other way than, by the An 
we have met with in reality. Thus imitation 
always takes the lead, and acts as legiſlator, _ 
The ocker kind of tragedy keeps within. the. 
limits of nature. What it has * 7 
great goes no farther than heroilm. is the. 
repreſentation of an heroic action. 4 15 hich 
if we add its object, which is to excite terror a and 
compaſſion, we have a compleat definition. i 
We have here'two celebrated guide, Ariſto- 
tle; and the great Corneille, to enli ighten and 
direct us in our Enquities;” OE _— - 
Tue fifſt of theſe hav ing; in piped, 
it his principal obje& to explain the nature and 
rules of tragedy, follows the diftates of his phi. 
| loſophical genius, 25 e only 
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This was A nila ad awry of 9 N 


e. what every thing perfect was com- 
parys thereto, i as the criticiſms of Ariſtarchus. 
11. ; . Ce, Queſt, * : : 


of 
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= of beings, and the properties flowing from 

2 thence. He every where nN with n 

1 ons and disiſions. of 

0 peter Corneille, on his ſide, kiaving r 

: practiſed the art for upwards of forty years, and 

, examined as a philoſopher what was likely to 

pleaſe, or / diſpleaſe in it; having by the effort 

ſl of his genius, removed the obſtacles ariſing from 

il ſeveral rebellious matters, and obſerved, as a 

\. Wl metaphyſician, the path he had thus cleared for 

b himſelf, and the means by which he had per- | 

formed it; and laſtly, having thrown all his own 

' WH reflections into the crucible of practice, together 

with the obſervations of thoſe who had gone 

before him, he well deſerves to have his ideas' 

and decifions reſpected, even were they not al- | 

ways exactly to agree with thoſe of Ariſtotle, 1 

who, after all, was acquainted with no oer 3 

4 theatre than that of Athens; and if it is true, Mi 

4 that the boldeſt geniuſes, in their ſpeculations - 

14 on the arts, cannot go beyond the models which 

the firſt inventors in thoſe arts have handed 

10 down to them, the Greek philoſpher can theres 
| fore, at beſt,.have Nee eee 

of the Athenian ſtage. | 

E, ee if.52 0 

4s as ſoon as a new kind appears, like a phoenomes»: 

73 non in the literary ſyſtem, and has forcibly ſtruck 

13. the mind, it is ſoon brought to perfection, hy 1 

the ardor of thoſe who are ſpurred on by the 
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powers, viz. that of heroes, or a ſet of men ſu- 
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| defreof glory, one would believe that tragedy was 


at its height of perfection in thoſe Greek poets 


which ſerved as models to Ariſtotle, in framing 
his rules ; and that thoſe that l have 
only added ſome few niceties, which may have 
even debaſed eee eee 
to give it the air of novelty. | 

Laſtly, another reaſon which may leſſen the 
authority of the French poet is, that he himſelf 


* was an author; and it is an obſervation that al! 


thoſe who have given rules, after baving made 
works, howeyer courageous, they may appear to 
be, are at the bottom but timorous legiſlators, 
Like the father ſpoke of by Horace, or the lover 
of Apna, they will ſometimes, take faults for 


beauties; or, if they know them to be faults, 


chey ſpeak of them in ſuch. a manner, and give 

them * titles as come e to thoſe 

of virtue. a 
HAP. U. 


1 | 3 It ka * 


Watt: | | What an heroic action i. 1 
5 E non is ſomething un 


dertaken by one man againſt another. It 
is properly the claſhing of intereſts, and conſe- 


_ — _quentlyof paſſions Now this is moſt violent 
in che tragic action, as the intereſts are greater, 


and the oppoſition is made by very extraordinary 
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What b tb an ; heroic aftion. 8 3, 
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"With ſculptors; the ſtatue of a SOR wt 
koned of a natural fize, when it does not ex- 
ceed fix feet: it is heroic hen it is between ſux 


and ten; and every thing beyoad that is filed a | 


Coloſſus. . 7 $106 43387 #1 
Now to fallow. this 3 by abs the 


/ tragic action is heroic, when it is the effect oi a 
quality of the ſoul carried to any extraordinary 
degree, and to a certain pitch. If this action 


requires nothing but a common virtue, it can 
have no other merit than that of reſemblance z 
becauſe models of this kind-are-eafily to be met 


with, If this action exceeds certain bounds, - 


and goes beyond that degree of probability, of 
which every man has the ſtandard. in his own 


ideas, then it becomes gigantic. The noble, 


the beautiful, the great, in a word, the heroie, 


are to be found in the middle way. It ſuppoſes a 
courage, valer, and generality, above the pitch 
of vulgar minds. Such is Heraglius- in Co- 

neille, who offers bis own life ta fave that of 


Martian x ſuch Pulcheria, who, with à noble- 
ness Northy 1 ene ee 
per Fheeas, 


Than, an de tröne, & fs place lima. 
Volt Part H. N 
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The vices have a ſhare in the idea of this be. 
roiſm of which we are ſpeaking. A 
may make a figure of Nero eight feet high ; and 


; a poet may deſcribe him, if not as a hero, - * 
. leaſt as a man of an extraordinary cruelty, and 


in ſome meaſure heroic ; for in general even . 
CR Reb, when they have for princi- 
ple ſome quality which ſuppoſes a daringneſs and 


| | _ reſolution above the common ſtamp. Such is 


the undauntedneſs of a Catiline, or a Pierre, the 
reſolution of a Medea, and the intrepidity of 


Wit Tanga in the Revenge, andof Cleopatra in Ro- 


dauogune. 
. deen is heroic either in ieſet; or through 
1 ee eee ene 179 


It is heroic in itſelf when it has a grand ob- 


Feen the acquiſition of u throne, or the pu- 


niſhment of a tyrant. | 


It is heroic by the cluritiee of ui perſons ; 
where there are kings or princes who act, or are 


_ © ated againſt, When the undertaking is that 


of a king, it becomes raiſed and ennobled by the 


155 grandeur of the perſon who undertakes it: when 


againſt a king, it is ennobled Os ee 
him on vrhom it makes the attac. 
It is beyond doubt, that a tragedy taken from 


| low life might be exhibited on the ſtage. Every 


I Ration, of very affecting events, and ſuch as are 


day furniſhes us with inſtances, in a middling 


| Kobe for aan: imitation, And it is not 
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unlikely, that the major part of the ſpectators, 
being themſelves of the fame ſphere with the 
_ unhappy perſon they behold ſuffer z it is not un- 
likely, I fay, that this cireumſtance may greatly 
conduce to move them to a ſympathetic feeling 
for ills, which they themſelves are not out of the 
reach of experiencing. However, a it is cer- 

- tain that we cannot properly put the comic 
dreſs on a king, nor buſkins en 4 kitzzen, tra- 
gedy cannot allow of degradation," en 


| Indignaar enim pe ac propelocco | Payee 
Di il Th ze. W411 . 


ese t che ject er the arts, which are all 
formed to embelliſh nature, being continuall _ 
to lenk forwards to the great and noble, where 
ean the tragic be found in perfection, but in 
u alone? Not to mention their inſpiring \ 
us with humane and ſympathetic feelings for 
wem, as being men; Tk ourſUresJ "the high 
rank in which they ſtand gives a double fplendor - 
_ to their fall. The ſpace they fille up by their 
greatneſs, ſeems to leave a greater void in the 
world. In à word, the idea of magnanimity 
and happineſs, which is generally attached to 
the name of Kt! infinitely heightehs our 
terror and 'compafſion.” No {kilful artiſt, then, 
will attempt to draw tear from us by any other 
ſubje& than an heroic one, conſelotleltt he has 


an ardupus taſk, eyen with thoſe helps, ” 21 
ome ahi apc N 2 ; | 


* TB Miu ere 
The firſt-qualification. of the tragic ae 
then is, that it be heroic, But chis is not yet 
ſufſicient, it muſt likewiſe be of: à nature to ex- 
cite terror. and pityʒ this is its differential mark, 
and what renders it properly tragic. The. epic 
treats of heroic actions as well as tragedy; but 
its chief end being to raiſe our aſtoniſhment and 
admiration, it only rouſes the ſoul a little, in o. 
der to raiſe her by degrees; and has none f 
thoſe violent ſhocks, thoſe ſtrokes of terror ſound 
in the theatre; it rather reſembles the level of 
——_— than the emotions of the paſſions, 
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K lng fully ſenſible. how, difficult an 
undertaking it is ee 
te the elements of which they 
ate compoſed: the ſprings and receſſes of the 
heart are infinite, therefore we ſhall not attempt 
in this place, by forged deſcriptions, or even 
ſubtile definitions, to ſettle the exaR, degree and 
Character of thoſe "ripe nap pA 8 
ſite to produce trage,... quad Do 5 
All che pleaſure, andall. the pain, We; exper 
pony at the repreſentation of a. tragedy, is. 
founded. on this maxim: Hum ſum; nba 
 wibil. & me alimum pute. I am #04; and as, 
Th . TAROT Ig nkind 
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fant ito me. It is the buſineßs of tragedy, 
then, to exhibit a man with all the ſenſible 
marles of human nature about him, in his paſ- 
ſions, caprices, weakneſſes, and misfortunes 3 
afdito'exhibithim in ſuch a Tight, TY be 
moſt Jikely to-Uraw/pity and terre. 

Pity melts us into ſoftneſs, by ene our 
likeneſs im diſtreſs. Terror” gives à check to 
the heart, and makes us dread for ourſelves the 
misfortunes we behold in others : but this ap- 
-prehenfioh is mingled with a certain pleaſing 
ſenſation, ariſing from the "compariſon we male 
between our preſent condition, and . wo the 
| une object we ſee ſulfer. | | 


Suave, mari magnogurbantibus ck. 
E terra magnum alterivsſpeQare laborems / ..,, 
Non quia vexari.quemquam'ft jncunda yoluptas, . | 
eee neee 
Lu cx. lib, Ik 


been theks Matic may have in chem 
ſomething of anger, envy, cruelty, deſpair, ma- 
lice, indignation, yet are they entirely different 
in theiffſelves from every one of theſe,” The 
mock of theſe latter are as deſtrutive as death, 
all rather rend the heart aſunder than eauſe a 
gentle emotion in it. They may indeed appear 
in the actors, but then it is-only to produce 
; quite different ones in che audience. ' For it 
bulk be 'obſeryed, that the ſeatiments are not 
92 „ ' me - 
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Wie in dns e in the other: pride in the 
actor, produces envy in the ſpectator; cruelty, 

horror; grief, compaſſion; perſidy, ne 


tion; and ſo on. 


Te ee dn mark oben d abe l dhe 
ſpecies of en it een not t it in- 


̃ cludes. e 


a" We which 40 not ae belong 
T7 tot; enter into the compoſition of thoſe which 


do; theſe latter muſt at leaſt predominate, and 


in ſome meaſure envelop and diſguiſe the others. 


What can be imagined: more horrid, than the 


character, the perſon, and the erimes of Medea? | 
She betrays her father; occaſions the death of 
Pelius, under the pretence of reſtoring him to 
youth ; burns Creon, king of Corinth, and his 
daughter; cuts the threats of her own children, 
and exults oyer Jaſon when he ſtabs himſelf in 
; pager Here is ample matter to excite hor- 
| but when we come to conſider the 
1 though the hortor of the action ſtill re- 
mains, yet ſhe becomes an object of our pity, 


Medes was in the right at the bottom, Jaſon in 
the wrong. Medea was in love; ſhe was be- 


trayed in a cruel manner; the grows furious 
upon it; and ſhe can do every thing by the 
power of her magic. Jaſon. betrays her in cool 
blpod, merely becauſe his paſſion for her is worn 


off. In ſuch a caſe, the injured fond- one ſeems | 


mw noe ines things ne. if. {the 1 
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guilty of horrid. actions, we deplbre the netef: 
ſity which reduced her to it. All her crimes 


have love for their ſource; and through a natu- 


ral weakneſs, we are ready to look upon all that 


ſprings from thence as a misfortune. Thus the 


Action at once excites our terror and our pity 
for this reaſon it is truly tragic· #2135 14995447 


The tragedy that produces only one of theſe E 
ene, is imperſect; that which produces 


neither of them, cannot be a true tragedy; and 


that which produces them in a fe paſſages only, 


is tragedy only in thoſe paſſages. What of tra- 
gedy is there, for example, in an action, which 


is undertaken by che command of a favorite 
miſtreſs againſt the perſon and crown of a ty- 
rant, fails of ſueceſs, and at length terminates 
in a joyful reconciliation of the parties wh 
were enemies? This is an heroie entertain- 
ment if you will, becauſe great intereſts ass 
concerned, and kings themſelves are parties in 


it. But, een in gotbingtraghealide: be mr | 


tainly is not a true tragedy. {11} liter 
| Let us now enquire: in what the'trud- tragic © 
conſiſts, and, according to the implication of 
eee x tragedy; wal ine i ee 
or leſs ſo. 

ee een e ee ent 
the death, of a perſon, conſidered in itſelf, in 
not tragic, and can be ſo. only by its concurrent) | 
We nen W thoſe relating u e 
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perſons: on this Rc its ſeveral. 
degrees. | 
Theſe JON "I depend on the "perſon 
wha acts, or the perſon who is acted apainſt. 
Lenin eee eee oa wal 


5 the other kind. 


The perſon wks acts ay dike candy 


| good, as Polyeuctes ; or thoroughly wicked, as 


Atreus ; or elſe between both, as Oedipus. f 

The enterpriſe of à good man ought to be 
ieſelf good, otherwiſe that man is no longer 
good; that of a wicked man, bad, otherwiſe he 


zs no longer a bad man. That of the man in the 

middle way, ſhould be good in itſelf, but attended 
or preceded by ſome cireumſtanee, which ren 
ders the actor blameable. For were che action to 
ve neither good nor bad in itſelf, it would have 
_ © _nowhurifter, If only moderately good, or bad, 
a ould have nothing of the heroic. If bad, 


it would then be properly the action f a bad 


wn. It follows of courſe, that the action 
| ſhould be good itſelf, but that of a man hi has 


not always bech good; eee, * not ſo in 


ſme particular inſtances. n eee 
18 r 
turally to have an happy iſſue, and end in a joy. 


fub manner. Every mind has its innate and 


genetul laws of juſtzee and decency, which are 

tobe tegurded as ſo many rules for che theatre; 

and however theſe may be relaxed or ſtraitned by 
32410: 3 . - * 
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the different modifications of ſelf· love, yet 
wil always remain the ſame at the bot pokes 
that it may be looked upon as certain, that we 
2 always find ourſelves attached to that cha- 


racter which appears the moſt noble, generous, 


and inclinable to juſtice. If the poet means to 


affect us this muſt fall. 

If one bad man e ee 
hap of orimes or artiſice, this is not tragical. 
The vanquiſhed deferves no pity, the victor no 


congratulation: accordingly we meet with no 


ſuch'fort of ſubjecta on the ſtage. | One of the 


two parties is always good, at leaſt compara- 


uvely ſo, vrhich determines our pity in his fa- 


vor. Medea herfelf, the exuel che bloody Me- 


des, in Corkeille, is a oy eee 


charadter than Jaſon. - 


E wen wiewide over a/wicked 
one, we feel a ſenſe of pleaſure, in proportion 


to the fears and anxieties we were under before, 
Thus Efther undertakes to deliver her 


any thing more than heroic in it. For this 


n Aritole aſſerts hat the wnravelling | 


give us pleaſure, this * nn z if he own 


and puniſh a wicked oppreſſor. She e wa 
in her attempt. But as inquietude in itſelf is 
not a tragic ſenſation, but only a kind of pre- 
- parative thereto, when it happens to be ſucceeded = 
dy joy, che repreſentation in that caſe, has ſcarce 


274 THE -PRINCEPLES 
Which is made by joy, We er r to 
comedy thantragedy. 
Baer can che Punibeent be called „ 
— perſon makes an attempt on a 
virtuous one, as Athaliah does upon Joad and 
the young Joas, and that we ſee innocence tri- 
.umph in the fall of wickedneſs ? No, cer- 
tainly. That princeſs was an uſurper, who got 
te crown by a thouſand acts of particide, and 
well deſerved the puniſhment ſhe met. But 
is the condition of Joad tragical? J cannot fo 
ſafely anſwer in the negative here. He is 
obliged to come to cruel extremities with this 
woman; he is under a neceſſity of arming him- 
ſelf with reſolution to attack a haughty queen; 
his on fate, that of the young king, and of all 
the Lexites, is at ſtake: moreover, the 'inno- 
cence of the youthful Joas affects us; all theſe 
cCircumſtances taken together, are certainly ſuf- 
ow e eee Rh Free: "Ay 
But if a virtuous perſon, or at leaſt one 2 
| ds thin vio; falls a victim to the 
execution of their duty, as is the caſe of the Cu- 
riatii; or of their .own weakneſs, as Ariadne 
and Phedra; or to the weakneſs of another, as 
Polyeuctes; or to the prepoſſeſſion and overſight 


. 'of a father, as does Hypolitus; or if ſuch a perſon 
falls into a diſtreſs there was no means of avoid- 


ing, as Andromache; or is carried away by. an 


> e, when al mating Je ae 
1 fudbject, 


ARGS 


der arenas 7 
ſubjeR, as Oedipus. In all theſe caſes we have 
the true tragic; we feel our inmoſt ſoul wound- ' 
ed, and torrents of tears are drawn; from our 
If this is accompanied with an atrociouſ- 
netz in the action, a ſhew_ of greatneſs and 
ſplendor, or a dignity of perſonages, then it 
becomes heroic as well as tragic, and produces 
in us a ſcene of compaſſion. mixed with terror, 
at ſeeing men, and men more great, more power- 
ful, and more perfect than ourſelves,/finkbeneath 
the weight of miſeries natural to human kind. 
Me have the pleaſure of the emotion, an emotion 
which does not go ſo far as grief {for grief is the 
ſentiment of a perſon who ſuffers) but ſtops 
8 ren eee e te 
ſure. 74 
Hitherto ee chiefly che "ag 
ſons who act, and not thoſe who are ated 
againſt. Theſe have likewiſe a power of conſi- 


n ropes. tee "nt [nn en are 
If an indifferent man kills Asehe kithes! in a 


Kight of palſion, it 5 is a misfortune. There s 


only an inſtantaneous check of the paſfions. 
This is not where withal to form a tragedy upon. 
Oedipus Kills an unknown perſon, a ſtranger; 
this is homicide : the action is really bad; but 
it is a common accident, which no way affects 
. or troubles the hearts of N e to whom met 
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6 THE PRINCIPLES. | 
3 One enemy kills another; here is room to 
: Giſplay a number of ſine ſentiments. Venge- 
ance is-tragical in itſelf, when. it makes uſe of 

cruel means to attain its purpoſe, It forms its 
deſigns, conceals them for à While, till every 
thing-is ripe for execution, and then lets them 

breae forth in all their force. In this light, the 
revenge Med ea takes on Jaſon, is a ſubjeR truly 

tragical. For, in this kind of tragic action, we 

do not conſider whether the perſon attacked has 
ſuffeded too great a puniſhment ; it is ſufficient 

chat He has deſerved to be puniſhed. And in- 

| deed, if we reflect chat it is a paſſion that pu- 

me, e mould ſomewhat tranſgreſs the com- 

mion limits to become truly tragic. However, 1 

do not think it ſhould be carried ſo far, as to 


de a fatherdrink the blood f his own ten; 
Wo kan eee, cue it becomes horror. 
Wen one enemy attacks another, and does 


pork bin, be eee 
ba ſubje&t is not cragical; A vengeancewhich is 
' ſtopped in its career, through reſpect, or admira- 
non of ſome great virtue, is rather epie than tra- 
q gien. Athaliah makes an attempt on Joa. 
She is unable to compaſs his deſttustion, but 
periſhes herſelf in the attempt: this is a cir- 
1  cumifitance obſerved by moſt good writers of 
WW . tragedy. It is not ſufficient that the-/paſſhons 
goa great length, they muſt either break through 
Bo W OR "Ip or "— themſelves 
8 in 
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in the attempt, otherwiſe they wil excite nei- 


ther our terror nor our pity. 


Laſtly, when two e K | 
| the caſe may be varied three ways... Firſt, either 


the one believes the other this enemy, and is not 
undeceived till after he has killed him; or elle, 


ſecondly, be diſcovers his. miſtake at che verp © 
inſtant he is about to kill. him... 


If one friend is eee 
kills his father, or the father his ſon, nothing 
can be more affecting and tender. If the facri- 


ficeis not abſolutely made, the lucky and criti- 


cal-diſcovery has a great effect; che dread cauſed 


by the impending danger, the joy of having 
eſcaped it, with the pleaſure of recovering a a- 
ther, a brother, or a ſon, form all together. a kind 
of complicated ſentiment, which fills the whole 
ſoul with tranſport and ſatisfaction. 
The third ſtate of the caſe is, when one 
friend attacks another, knowing him to be ſuch, . 


and that ſome powerful ſuperior zeaſon obliges 


him to make a ſacrifice of a ſon, a brother, a fſa·- | 
ther, and a lover. Examples of this kind we 


And this is a kind of ſecond degree of tragedy, 


in which Corneille has diſtinguiſhed him above 
any of his brother tragedians. In other caſes in- 


deed, we ſee a great ſtruggle of the paſſions, 
hut then it is in different perſons : ſuch as Atha- 


 liah armed againſt Joas, Efther againſt Haman, $ 


or 


a 


: "a". 
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28. Tar" Pr Werres 
e ana againſt Auguſtus: but e 
- teſt is in the ſame perſon, and the fame breaſt, 


Which produces an infinitely more lively "TY 


5 Rodrigo is deſperately in love, and his duty 


tion, and renders agitation more violent. Thus 


obliges him to kill the father of his miſtreſs. 
He kills him, Chimene is obliged to purſue 
Rodrigo to death; the lover ſhe adores. The 


1 conflict is intereſting: two paſſions, each greatly 


Heroic, diſtract the ſame heart, Which of theſe 
now ſhall triumph? According to the laws of 
decorum the nobleſt ought to carry it. Love 
ſhould be ſacrificed to glory, life to religion, 
otherwiſe we ſhall have a ſet of whining heroes, 
{ whoſe te rater erer thinks nerf 
fortify the foul.” 1 
A "It is not neceſſary to ſpill blood, in cited to 
- excite the tragic ſentiment, - The condition of 
Ariadne deſerted by Theſeus in the ifle of Nax- 
os, and PhiloRetes in that of Lemnos, are really 
tragical, becauſe either ſituation is full as deplo- 
rable as death itſelf; and conveys the moſt 
dreadful ideas of grief, deſpair, dejection, and, 
jeg and: .de, Mek Ine 
| e 4:70 
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een 112 gin of tragedy; . 


REECE bas ben d een nfl the | 
| polite arts, with her then we muſt naturally 

look for the origin of. dramatic poetry. The 
Greeks were in general born with a happy ge- 
nius, and having that taſte which i is natural to 
all men, of ſeeing extrao chings, and 
feeling that kind of nere ich always 
accompanies thoſe who have wants, and ſeek to 
have them ſatisſied, they were the moſt likely 
people to exert themſelves in eſſays towards at- 


taining a knowledge of the drama; but the ſuc- Nee 


ceſs. they met with was owing. neither to cmi | 
genius nor their reſearches. 4 


Every one agrees, that the feaſts of Bacchus Nis 


firſt gave riſe to this ſpecies of poetry, Bacchus 
was the god of mirth and wine, and patron of 
the vintage. This , deity had ſeveral feaſts. i in- | 
ſtituted to his honour both in town and country, 
in the celebration of which his votaries ſtrove to- 
excel each other. At theſe feafts they ſacrificed - 
a goat, and during the ſolemnity the prieſts and 
people in chorus, ſang an hymn to the honor of 
. the god, which from the name of the victim was 
_ called tragodie, or the ſong of the goat, ray 5. 
Theſe. ſongs were not confined to the temple 


only, they went dats them up 10 down the. | 
. ſtreets, 


* 
* 


ofo o rieren 


 . ſtreets. A man drefſed. like Silenus, and 


mounted on an aſs, Was led the town, _ 
followed by numbers, of «he inhabitants finging. 
and dancing. 'Others, daubed with the lees of 
wine, and mounted in a cart, wich a goblet in 
| their hand, were quayering out 'the praiſee of 
85 the. god of good fellows. In this rough ſbetck 
ve have the traces of a licentious mirth, joined 
with the performance of a religious duty; the 


ſerious and the frolic appear together; religious 
hymns and bacchanal ſongs, the danee and the 


entertainment. bes "This eee n 


tic poetry.” .. fx, 5+ 
I hf were 1 a End er hne ab. 


like thoſe deſcribed in the Eneid, where Virgil 
has, in all appearante, deſcribed the Tacrifice of 
Evander, according to the notion they had in 
his time of the choruſſes of the ancients. A 
portion of the people (the old men, the youths, 
Women, maidens, according to the deity whoſe 
feaſts they were celebrating) ranged themſelves 
in two rows, and ſang "alternately the ſeveral 
couplets of which the hymn was compoſed, till 
the whole was, finiſhed. Sometimes the two 
rows of fingers joined together in the ſong, 
ſometimes they were accompanied by every 
dne preſent, which made a little variety. But 
as it was always a ſong; there was a kind of mo- 


5 ny 3 2 a at c fen weated | 


dr 1frr RARE. . 
i was then judged proper to throw à little 
e ev it, and to that purpoſe an actor was 
introduced to make ſome kind of narration. 
Thbeſpis was the firſt who fell upon this new 
method. His actor, who doubtleſs at firſt re- 
cited the actions commonly attributed to Bac- 


chus, gave great pleaſure to all the ſpectators. 


But the poet began quickly to enter into other 
| ſubjets, which were foreign to this god, and 
theſe were likewiſe approved by the greateſt part 
of the people, At length he divided this recital 
into "ſeveral different parts, in crder to divide 
the ſong, by breaking in upon it here and there, 
and by this variation ten the Fe * 
the audience. hy 

But one actor was not lüanclent: there a 
a ſecond to conſtitute the drama, and form chat 


is called diatogue, However the firlt hep was — 


taken, and that was doing a great deal. 

- Eſchytus, taking advantage of the path that 
was cut out for him by Thelpis, preſentiy form- 
ed che heroic drama, or tragedy, He introduced 
tivo actors inſtead of one. He made them un- 
dertake un action, which he filled with every 
thing he found to his purpoſe in the "epic, ſuch 
as the expoſition, the plot, the conduct, the 
unravelling the paſſions and intereſts” When 
once he had entered into the notion of throwing 
the epic into a drama, the reſt followed of it- 
ſelf, He now furniſhed his actors with charac UI 


} 
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ters, e proper elocution ;. the cho- 
rus, which in the original had been the baſis of 
the entertainment, became now only an acceſſa- 
Ty, and ſerved but as a kind of interlude to the 
action, as the action had e been to the 
Chorus, | 
We gehen, was un paſſion ache by the 
epic, ſo that terror and pity were thoſe properly 
belong! ing to tragedy, was evident, by comparing 
2 piece wherein · theſe paſſions were found, with 
another which produced only horror, dread, ha- 
tred, or admiration ſingly. The leaſt reflection 
_—_ on the effect ariſing from the trial of this 
ſentiment, or even independent of this, the tears 
and applauſe of the ſpectators, were enough to 
give the firſt] tragic poets a hint of what ſub- 
Fe werereally ſuited to exerciſe their art upon; 
to which of them they ought to give the pre- 
ference. In all probability Eſchylus made this 
obſervation, the firſt time he had the opportunity 
er experiment made. 
Such was the birth and origin of tragedy. Let 
us now examine its progress, and the different 


| Rates it has paſſed through, in following the dif- 
ferent taſte and genius of authors and people. 
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Eee, lived in che year, of ad world 4 
3508, or near 400 years, before Chriſt 3 
tragedy with him has a gigantic air, its features 
are rough, and its gait impetuous and fiery. This 
was tragedy in its infancy, well conformed- in 
| all its parts, but as yet deſtitute of that poliſh, 
| which art and time beſtow on every new invens 
tion; it yet wanted to be reduced to a certain 15 
- WI fixederuth, which future poets ſhould be obliged 
| to follow, even in . 8 accompliſh * 


- > 8+ 
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F fn agar let pj 
ond 3532, or 350 years before Chriſt, was born 
with a happy turn for this ſpecies of poetry, poſ- 
ſeſſed a vaſt fund of genius, an exquiſite delicacy 
taſte, and a marvellous facility of expreſſion: he 
was the firſt who. reduced the tragic muſe to the 
rules of decency and truth, and taught her to 
— 1 5 —.— — — 
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that pride, parade, and gigantic haughtineſß, 
which are ſo diſtant from the true heroic. Sopho- / 
cles found means to give che chorus a ſhare of 
intereſt in the whole action; and wrought up 
his verſe with great care; in a word, he raiſed 
himſelf to ſuch a pch, by his own excellent 
genius, and unwearied labor, that his works 
are now become the pattern of what is truly 
beautiful, and the model for all rules. - 1 At 


EUA 8 40 


at appeared at the Tens Gab with bo. 
Phocles; he was born at Salamis the very day 
Xerxes's army was: defeated ; he was originally 
much addicted to philoſophy, in which ſtudy 
he had Anaxagaras for a maſter. From 12 
are derived thoſe” excellent maxims, and rules 
for the conduct of manners, which are found 
every where in his pieces. Socrates never failed 
being preſent when any new piece of his made 
its appearance. He is tender, pathetic,” and 
truly tragieal, though his writings are not quite 
ſo loſty and nervous as thoſe of Sophocles. He 
was crowned but five times; but the "inſtance 
ve have in the famous poet, to whom the judges 
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194: that theſe rewards. were not always diftri- 


ed_agteeable | to- Juſtice. He died before Sos 


phocles, being torn to pieces by wild dogg in the 
ſeventy fifth year of his age. The number of- 


tragedies he compofed equalled the years of his bh 


"The Greek tragedy is in general ſimple, na- 


tural, and very eaſy to apprehend, as being ſo lit · 


te complicated. The action is laid, wove, and 
unzavelled without any efforts; art ſeems to have 


the leaſt ſhare in it; and from that vet ciccum- 


ſtange it is the maſter - piece of art and genius. 


.  We-may form ſome judgment of this from an 
analyſisc of the Oedipus of Sopbocles, with 
which: xe lhall now preſent the reader, after 
haying conſidered a little the . ww 1 


port Was unilhed with in biſtory. 
An analyſis of the Oedipus of Sophioctes. 


"Tha ai .of e having binge. make 155 


by a plague, it was judggd neceſſary to conſult 
the Delphian oracle thereupon; who returned 


for anſwer, that they muſt revenge. the death, of 
Laius upon Oedipus, who. was his ſon and mur 
deren. Pha oracle was yerified, for. it was diſs 
covered at laſt that Oedipus, having been ex- 


poſed by the orders of his parentz, but preſerved, 


by certain, ſhepherds, had been brought. up. at. | 
Corinth, and afterwards killed his father, and 


married his mother, Jocaſta, the mother and 
| wite 
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% THE PRINCIPLES, - 
Oedipus, hang'd herſelf in deſpair, and 
Octipus tore out his own eyes. This is the 
plan on Which Sophocles has built his fable, 
|| And the manner in which he has ralled it is as 

follows. 

- aL At the „V 
pears a public place before the King's palace, 
with temples raiſed on each ſide. The people 
requeſt the king to find ſome remedy for the 
cvils they groan under. He tells them he has 
ſent Creon to conſult the gods, and is every in- 
ſtant in expectation of his return. Creon en- 
ters with an apparent air of ſatisfaction, and in- 
forms them of the oracle's: commands, to puniſn 
the murderers of Laius. The king makes a re- 
e to leave nothing undone towards the 
at- rub gg eh m_ is che matter 


14 117 Here we 0 a Fan of the ſub- 
ms | | 


Je Firſt; the diſtrels of Thebes and its inha- 
bitants are et forth by the "high ptieſt, who 
ppeaks for the reſt of the people. Secondly, the 
1 eauſe of theſe misfortunes is explained by Creon, 
| When he reports the anfwer given by the oracle. 
Thirdly; the remedy to theſe evils i is found diſ- 
poſed and prepared in the diligence and keſolu- 
tion of the king. Nothing can be more natural 
than the whole aaron and aa: en- 
e 
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Act II. Oedipus appears again, He pro-] 
nounces before-hand the edict againſt the mur-. 
derer of Laius, and then exhofts his people to 
yield kim all affiſtance in- detecting the cri- 
minal, and bringing him to puniſhment.” Juſt 
then arrives Tireſias the interpreter of the gods, 
whom Oedipus is ſuppoſed to have ſent for. The 
king puts the queſtion to him, which he refuſes 
to anſwer: Upon which, Oedipus flies into a 
violent paſſion, and threatens him in theſe, 
terms. Thou worſt of fellows thou would'it 
k « enrage the hardeſt rocks; wilt thou tell us. 
. « nothing? Art thou ſo inexorable and mo- 
1 « roſe in thy anger?”* After ſeveral repeated in- 


* vectiyes of this kind, the prophet, being piqued, 
e Wl makes this reply. i. Do you talk in this man- 
t ner to me? why then I declare that you are 


“ obnoxious to thoſe imprecations you have 
« pronounced; and that from this preſent day 0 
« you are neither permitted to ſpeak to me, nor 
« any of thy ſubjects; but that we ought all to 
look upon you as a monſter, which draws | 
« down upon this land the wrath of heaven” 
Tireſias then proceeds to diſcover'to the king, 
in general terms, all that concerns him.” Oedi- 
pus imagines this to be a plot of Creon' his bro— 
* with dee ms dart: en . 
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- "throne by his death; as he can ſee no reaſon why 
theſe reproaches of Tireſias ſhould 3 


affect him. Thus ends the ſecond act. 


In this manner does the action proceed, Oe- 
dipus has been told he is the guilty perſon, but 
diſbelieves it for the following ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons. Firſt, his conſcience reproaches him with 
no part of this accuſation. Secondly, Tireſias 
was in a rage when he ſpoke theſe words: now 
paſſion often violates the truth. Thirdly, Creon 


was jealous to ſee a ſtranger, as Oedipus was, 
on the throne of Thebes and it was by his ad- 


vice that he had ſent for, Tireſias; a cireum- 


150 ſtance, which was more than ſufficient to ren- 


der this latter ſuſpected. Accordingly the cho- 
rus concludes, that no belief is to be giyen to 


che prophet. However, this firſt attempt of the 


king creates him a conſiderable uneaſineſa. He 
aceuſes. Creon; he himſelf is aceuſed by Fireſias. 


This is at beſt a very diſagreeable diſcuſſiun. In 


the firſt act Oedipus appears as the good and juſt 


king; now he wh. 2 and ſuſ- 


Neem, "IT 
AQUL nate ee 
People, and deſires to knom whether it is true 
that the king: has: accuſed him. They do not 
conceal it from him. Oeilipus comes in upon 
them ; Creon juſtifies himſelf; but the king 
grows more enraged : at length the queen enters 
— Quiet them. \Crean-retires ; 

| and 


_ the oracle had 


portant to his preſent and 
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| and Jocaſtay in order to make Ocdipus, quite | 


caly, who had beœen complaining to her of his 
being accuſed as the murderer of Laius, tells 
him, that he ſhould credit neither Tireſias, nor 
even Apollo himſelf, were he to tell him ſo; for 
foretold, that Laius ſhould. be 
killed by his own ſon, and that ſon had died 
ſoon after; he was born; and that Laius himſelf 
had been murdered by denne en. 
according to report, three great roads met. 

Theſe laſt words, ſpoke without deſign, te ; 
great uneaſineſs in Oedipus. - He avi freſh 
queſtions, he enquires into circumſtances 
only ſerve to prove to him wang 1 he i is 
himſelf the author of the murder committed in 
that place. One thing, however, yet remains to 
ſatisfy him; Which is, the report that ſeveral 
were concerned in the murder of Laius, whereas 


Oedipus was, alone when he did it,, He is 


told, that the ſtory came from an officer; of the 
houſhold, who was well acquainted with all tl 
circumſtances, and that this officer now. lives 
retired in the country. , Oedipus immediately. 
commands him to be brought before him, that 
he may learn from. himſelf a ren 
and future quiet. 

In the, mean time he relates to Jocaſta, tha 
while he was at the court of Polybus, king of Co- 
rinth, he had one day been reproached with not 


being the fon of that es and not having been 
Vol. II. Part II. able 


O 


_ $95 we ern tv 
able to get this poitit cleared up by the king, he 
Went to Delphos, to conſult the oracle there; 
that the bracle, inſtead ef giving 4 fatisfactor) 
anfiver to his queſtion, had tod hit, that he 
mould kill his father, and eſpouſe his mother. 
In order to prevent, if poſſible; this diſaſter, he 
had taken the reſolution of returning no more 
to Corinth; and that in his Way to Thebes, he 
kad met with a man, juſt ſuch as Laius Had been 
deſcribed, with whom he had'a diſpute, and in 
the-end killed him, and fome of his retinue; that 
when this happened he was by himfelf, FO 
fore if Lalus had really been Killed by a number 
.of people in company, he doubtleſs could not be 
the perſon that TT him. This is. m_ 
third act. 

Every thing here is in the uon alen 
The fate of the king depends on the depoſition 
bf one man, who, in all probability, will give it 
againſt him. The queen has related one ſtory, 
che king another; theſe two recitals have let the 
Audience into every thing that was neceſſary for 
them to know, in order to be properly affected 
With an event of this nature. The circum- 
ftanees relating to the murder of Latus, all agree 
perfectly in time, place, and reſemblance of per- 
ons: there is only one fight doubt temtiaining, 
and chat is to know whether the turderer Was 
alone or not. And the more important this 
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_ Feteivet him an infant from the hands of a 
O 2 | ſhepherd 
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ving it cleated up. But there is yet another 
which has been propoſed, which is to know whe 
are the teal patents of Oedipus. He is mtirely x 
ignorarit on this head. The dreadful 'orieles 
againſt him begin now to be in ſore meafure 
accompliſhed : men 
ſituation. 

Ac IV. Opens with Jorifta in ger dll 
der preparing for a ſacrifice. | Ocdipus'(fays 


c ſhe) torments his foul with 4 numberleſs 


« train of black and alarming thoughts. He 
44 10 longer poſſeſſes that Told mind which 
« was wont to judge of the future by the paſt, 
6 by making a proper uſe of reaſbn. He now 
« gives himſelf up a prey to every babler, that 
will but. filt his ears with tales of Rorror.“ 
A meſſenger arrives from Corinth with an an 
a6count of the death ef king Polybus. Jocaſta 
is partly tranquillized, as ſhe thinks tlie oracle 
is no provetl to be Falſe at leaſt ir one citcüm- 
ſtance, ad imiinediately ſerids to acquaint Oedi- 


pus of the pfeuſing nes. He no longer dreads 
being the murderer of his father; but is ſtill in 


apprehenſtbs f becoming: chte itteeſtücus p art- 
ner of his mother's bed. The Copier: in in 


hopes of 'quletiny his apprehenfions, "informs 
him, that the queen of Corint Was not 


nis mether, nor” PUybus” his fre; and 


then relates to him the manner of his ing 
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\ ſhepherd on mount Citheron. Here follows 


⁊ part of this dialogue. * bCpt 1 22 
K SHEP. What do you fear: led dhe diſcovery 


Jof who are your parents ſhould cee 


Kinseene ? een ne 
„ Oxp. Ieio that which perpetually e 
cc me. 
* Suxr. But be aſſured NR your | 
« fear without juſt cauſe, 
„ Oep, Why? If 1 am de den ef heb 
parents. a bus 1 d 16-4 
„ Sur. Thereſore 1 nen that Poly 
4 bus was not your fate. 
„Ok D. What haſt thou fad? Was not 
« Polybus my father - {© 
«© SHep. No more than I; am, u. even 


« Me 0 N 
- "= Ozp, But how is he who begat me not 
« ther ? 610 . 


46 SHEP. eee 

x * Ox p. Why then did he call me his ſon? 

_ Sur. Know that ah — you. 25 a 
. « gift from my hands. brummen 
4 Ozxp. Did he fo cheriſh what he receive 


« from another hand, 


« Sep. The want of chilinangaged him 


« to do it. qt A . $a. 12 12611 111 
6 1 Bare buy me? Or ws your 
« ſon? 151K {3 1 Gai witer . 
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6 Suey. I found you on the top of mount 
6 Citheron. 


OD. Why did you travel over dot 


« places? 
Sur, There [ had the care of . 
« OEHDο. Then you was a ſhepherd therefore? 


« SEP. My lord, I ſaved; your life in * 
ce time. 


« Oz, In what fate did you find me: 5 
«. gHEY. Your pierced feet may witneſs that. 
«6 On. Alas for MS! een! is 
« that you mention? U 0 ws arty. 20 
Ws Sur, I will caſe. you of your obey the 
« ends of your feet were bored through. ges Wie 
7 Oedipus, by. This time, Perceiprs that: this e 0 
caſta, Wis i. acquainted with all the remaining | 
part of the ſtory, is for preventing the king 
from purſuing his enquiries. Oedipus, miſ- 
taking her reaſons, imagines it is: left ſhe ſhould 
find . herſelf, diſnonoted in the · baſe birth of 
him who is her huſband. He is determined to 
know the whole. The queen, unable to Rand 
the fatal diſcovery, goes off,. and leaves Oedi- 
pus with the Chorus, who caſts ſeveral fevere 
reflections on the character and conduct of Jo- 
caſta. No the old: officer arrives, and there 
enſues the moſt dreadful ſcene that ever filled a 
"ie Oedipus begins-interrogating bim thus : 
- 8 3 Aer. 
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3 N Conmny, Pron6s, 
CHORUS, 


„ 'OxH. Approach, old man, and whe: to 
4 hat 1 ſhall afk 100. Dia thou once 
„ belong to Laus? 

« PxoR. I was his 3 not bought, but 
4 e e e 

„ Orp. What bufinefs did you follow? 

. Pnen. I bad the care of his flocks for 
the moſt part of my life. FO 
„„ Oxp, In what places wa you ordinary 

« converſant ? 

4 On. On mount Citheron, and other 
Fete 
On. Do you know aaa; Hare you 
. aeves ſęen him any where? . 
ttt Enqn. In what employmens? what man 
„ dn van mean! g 
- {+ Qen. He, who is ln e did you 
* exer meet with him any where? 

N an. I do nop remember that ever fav 
* bim in ny liſdqPege. 

* Buxe. ee but wil 
1 quickly bring to his remembrance things 
oi which he hath forget : for I know-well that 
„ he knows me; on Citheron he fed two 
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«, three® whole ſuccedlive | ſeaſpns, fram the be- 
« ginning of Spring to the end of Autumn; 
$ but at the approach of Winter, I droye mine 
« into my ſtables, but he drove his into thoſe 
« of Laius. Do I ſay the truth, or do Inot ? 
« Pror. You ſay what is true; I remember 
it, tho" it be along tiwe-aga. © | 
„ SHEP, Speak, tell me; do you remember 
that you gave me a certain infant, that I 
6 ſhould bring it up as my own? 
e Pror. What is it e Why do you 
c aſk that queſtion?  *_ _ 
La Enxr. This, my friend, is that fame | in- 9 
« fant. . ö 
99 Pnon. Curſes light on thee, chou wee, 
wilt thou not be ſilentt 
« ORD. O do norchaſiſe bin, i i you che 
44. deſerve chaſtiſement rather than he. 
« PHOR. My lord, wherein do I offend? 12 
| _ * Ou, Tn act ſpeaking'of that infant of 
cc whom he enquires. nit 32 
| „ Pror, He knows not what be ſays b 
| Ws Mw tr . 8 
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. feafes}. The Qieek is, pete Dy 
10 ne. Thot I iyen | 5 
che E Ade l. Bl f 1 ces, 
i 0 of Arc- 
, es e e 1 much exceeds 
three months ; and from the Spring to the ſetting thereof, are 
ae the, three other ſeaſons of the year, i i. e. Spring, 
and Autumn, 
O 4 8 « Ok. 
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«© Oxy; You will not ſpeak for favour, but 
«© tortures ſhall make you'ſpeak. © _ | 
„ PHOR. No, e gods, do not ſo affon 
my age. 
* Ok. Will norſamebody quickly bind hi 
« hands? 
„ Pror. Ah mea wretch Why? What 
"Bb: Wen; or! er rrt2rehÞ 2 
„ Op. Did you give e that infant o him 
«-whom he mention??? 
* PHor. I gave it to him, but with that that 
had been the laſt day of my life! * 
«© Ox»: With not for death; Enn will 
_ not tel] me the truth, that an be your por- 
Þ tion. 2 ei EW Me pl 1: $2304; ** 
1 2 But much more 4. I ſpeak, I pe- 
$141 MO T9 
* " Onv. hls man, i ſeeming e | 
$3 eit art yl -; 
12 16ProR- Not I, my lord z dut 1 ewe 
« that I gave it to him. 1/45/14 37 114 
„Op. Whencedid you receive him? Was 
« he yours, or did you receive him of another? 
; <« Pror. He was not mine, but 1 — 
Rl of another. 
„Oni But from which of the citizens, and 
0 from what houſe did you receive him: 


nen. By the gods, fir, enquire no more. 
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r eee man, if 1 aſk you 
cc again. Miihe diy ü bl two. 7? 
„ Phon. en ee ye Lai 
] — Whether was he his ſon, re 
« his ſer bunt??? oat T , 
„ PROR, Wo is n cen nelly 
4 forces me to ſpeax. 4 Amn 5154-39 
4 Orp. And me to e yet Vt 
« hear it.. ; N. 
bs, He" was called bis chüd The 
queen can bettet tell than I, whoſe he 1. | 
Ozp. Dif give hint to, you?” * = 


| phon, Ye, my e. 4 | 
« Oxv, dne e 5:5 22 
| „ok. That 1 ſhould kin him. 
4 1 Orp. Miſerable emed the chil T4 
+ bote; for what reafon ?” e | 
| „ Pror. From the fear of wenden | 
| oracle. , 
N Oln. What oracle. 
$ POR. The oracle Was, \ that he ſhould Lil | 
| « his parents. l 
d te. Then why did you gv him to this | 
| «old man?; | 
d | <. Prox, Out of pity, my lord, and I A 
thought to ſend him into another country; | 
. «© buthe, in ſaving your life, reſerved you for 
„ numbetleſs evils; and if you are he whom 
Jo de ſpeaks of, che world cannot produce a 


more unhappy man. 
Os «On 


— 
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way Orb. Alas! Alas! all: things are come 


cout plain. O ſun] whoſe radiant beatas en- 


© lighten the carth,- this is the laſt time I be- 


„ ture commanded me to 


2 + 
* 


| # hold thee, who am born af thoſe of whom 1 


« ſhould not; who have | converſed- carnally 
with her ftom whoſe Jogthed embraces na- 
and have ſlain 
wich my gurſed hang. thole Ibo ney ne 
«K being. EL 

Every thing is now diſcovered by goon 
the two thepherds. Oedipus finds himſelf gyilty 


of all the horrid crupes With Which the oracle 


had menaced him ; nothing now remains but 
to ſee him puniſhed in the fifth at. 
Act V. An officer ofthe palace relates what 
has paſſed there. The queen has killed herſelf; 
Ocdipu adi no-arms to = himſelf with, 


©) ; * £ 
2121 18 1121 4 «RYH [ wY 


* Alas! alas! all things are SEW lain.) This Te- 
cognition is what Ariſtotle calls the muff beautiful of all, 


- becauſe it is accompanied with a chan tune a? 
"Poriths ; Fete fo pine 


no ſooner made, but Oedipus ineſs to 


miſery, Car. XI. Aar. PozT, © The: beſt recoggition 
is that which js found with the melon weed as in the es, of wk edi — 


4 for Mat will produce ei 


ec tragedy is an imitation on hi pſig, rh, 
od — — remarks, © This _ \ is Gta [in an 
ral ricpl, that-tragedy la the invitation of ad action z 


"4 t only of an action, b but ſuch an action which 
40 399.9 


ity and tear ; "and this pt. 4 A 


10 Wee joths ee W 
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i has dug out his eyes with one of the claſps of 
JT Ree” = > den e be x 
the moſt piereing cries. 
Ab eruel deſtiny, remorſeleſs ate! Als! ; 
« WretclithatT am, whither wander my ſteps ? 
< whither'ſpread my piercing cfies ?-—O cloud: 
is of datknels; fearful and horrid; oh dreary 
4 privation of the chearful light; never, never, 
e never more to be reſtored! O Oitheron, 


4 
1 


6•5F‚ St, AO os gs. , 


: hy didſt thou receive me? Why when 
/ « you had received me did you not ſuffer me 
: to periſh? / O Polybus'? 0 Corinth! O 
0 e antient palace, ſaid to be that of my anceſ- 
« tors, you have brought me up, under a hu- 
t „man form, a monſter, "who am a feptsack 
3 «© to nature.” F | 
ly Ereon enters, and pte Oedlpus in a 


barſh manner, but at length permits him to 
take kis laſt faretvel of his children; after this 
hei is conducted back to the NY and ſo the 
piece ends. 
The action of this tragedy is, Oedibus con- 
vitted and puniſhed. The manner in Which 
this action is carried on, | is ſingular and intereſt- 
ing: be is convicted and puniſhed by himſelf 
while he is ſeeking to puniſh others. 

his action is one and entire: the buſineſs 


is to puniſh a perſon 1 and that 
W. 


* 
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It is heroic, for | à king is ſacrificed to the 
welfare of his people. It is true indeed, that 
he does not ſacrifice himſelf of his on proper 

motion; and therefore the action is not heroic 

in its principle, as not being produced by a re- 

markable virtue. But again, it is heroic in its 

effects and conſequences: a king periſhes, a 

people are ſaved; theſe are great and noble ob- 

jects. It is ſo likewiſe from the condition of 

— the don, who are princes, kings, and 
prieſts. - 

0 The: aQion is moving, and that in . 

degree. Tragedy contains the terrible and 

the piteous, or in other words, terror and pity. 

Terror is a lively ſenſe of one's own weakneſs 

on the proſpect of impending danger: it is a 

ſentiment between ſear and deſpair. Fear lets 

us perceive, though confuſedly, the means of 

avoiding the danger that threatens, Deſpair 

precipitates us into the midſt of it. But terror 

overwhelms, oppreſſes, and in a manner even 

it annihilates the ſoul, and deprives it totally of 

will: - the uſe of i its faculties : it can neither ſhun nor 

_ruſhon to the danger. Now it is preciſely this 

ſentiment that occaſions all the diſtreſs of Oedi- 

pus. In him we ſee a man born under an un- 

= happy. planet, . conſtantly purſued by his fate, 

l and led into the greateſt, misfortunes by a train 


of ſeeming ſucceſſes. I cannot be of opinion 
668 


phe 


6 | —_ „ e 99 — 1 „ * 


1 


Which the cauſe has one time or other, and in ſome. 


of another. 


or LITER AT UR E. Jr. 
phe is-a-thunder-dlap that creates our horror; it 


appears to me rather a repreſentation of the 


miſeries incident / to humanity, which affects us 


with dread and apprehenſion. Where is the 


man, who, if unfortunate, does not attribute at 
leaſt, the moſt part of his misſortunes to his 
unhappy ſtar? We are all. of us fully perſuaded 
that we are not maſters of our own deſtiny W 
but ate guided by a ſuperior power that very 

often over · rules us; in which reſpect the ſtory of 
Oedipus is only an aſſemblage of misfortunes, of 


degree, been expetienced by the greateſt part of 
mankind. Hence the man, conſcious of his 
own weakneſs, and ignorance of futurity, and 
full of the ſenſe of an over-ruling deity, does, 
in beholding this piece, tremble for himſelf, 
and lament Oedipus: this is the other part o 
tragedy 3 it is pity, which naturally accompa- 
nies terror, when Res in us bby the erf 


We are maths dens ene 


ther, only becauſe we find a parity of condition 


between the unhappy perſon and ourſelves ;-it 
is the ſame nature that ſuffers both in the actor 
and the ſpectator. Thus the action of Oedi- 
pus being terrible, it is at the ſame time an ob- 
ject of pity, and conſequently is tragical; and 
highly ſo ! This man has committed the black. 
eſt crimes, killed his father, and wedded his 
15 mother, 
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mother; he is at once the father and brother of 
his children; he diſcovers” this, and finds him- 
ſelf convicted in the inſtant of his greateſt ſecu- 
rity: his wife, who is at the ſame time his mo- 
ther, ſtrangles herſelf, and he tears out his own 
eyes in the height of his deſpair : it is not poſ- 
ſible for SS: contain greater ſubjects "we 
grief and pity. 1 An h 316% 

The firſt at unfolds the dien ene 
raiſes our anxiety; in the third this anxiety in- 
creaſes, and becomes real concern; the fourth 
is terrible: Here am I ready to declare the 
* moſt dreadful things. ene | 
'Fhe fifth act is full of tears. a 
Beſides this, each act has a Und gener or 
leſſer action. In the firſt act it is reſolved to 
make ſtrict ſearch and enquiry after the mur- 
derer of Laius; in the ſecond Oedipus is 
accuſed in the third he is almoſt convicted; 
in the fourth he. 1s convicted of the whole of 
what the oracle had foretold ; in the fifch he is 
puniſhed. | 

Of theſe ive Jeffer has, ths firſt requires 
nothing to follow it: the others require ſome- 
thing to precede and follow them; thus taken 
all together, they form one finiſhed compleat 
whole, teret & ent of a juſt extent, and 


in which _ is e nor 18 Werz any 
ha Wer 1. 
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„ Thig:aQipn is quite Gmple a0  uncompli- 
cated, :- The intrigue: lies in the. difficulty of 
diſcovering the affaffin of Lait The unrar 
velling is complex, as. being made, partly by 
diſcovery, and: partly by prripetia, Jogaſta and 
Oedipus diſcover each other, and this e 

works a change in their condition, and from 
bappy that it was þefpre, renders it miſerable : 
this is the, tragic perzpgtia, When the perſons 
from unhappy that Id Werd before, become 
Happy. in che end, 25 1 Cinna, the peripetia is 
Ks dag ,. 

Ihe tragedy before us, is 6 the beſt model we 
can have for judging of 0 Greek tragedies j in ge- 
neral. Its characters : are for the moſt part ra- 
ther true 10 7 beroic. edi us appears a com- 
mon man, þ his virtues and is yICes haye no- 
ching in them, of a ſup4 rior order. The. ſame 
way be remarked of Jocalta and Ce. Ff 
reſias ſpeaks in a high-ſpirited manner, but ſim- 
ply, and without any. ſwell. Far from re- 
proaching the Greeks with this diſpoſition in 
their tragedies, we ought rather to envy them, 
| N are aceuſtomed to ſee a parade 
of pompous paſſages, and charafters ſtretched 
beyond human nature, Which is only; meant to 
hide the real defects of a piece, thats fript 
of theſe ornaments would have very little beauty 
left. We deck Helen in a 9 manner; 


de Gragks ee ber in af ber * | 
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They were poſſeſſed! of a genius able to carry 
on un action, capable of furniſhing Rane for 
five acts, without calling in any thing foreign 0 
the ſubject, or leaving out any ching 

to it. Nature abundantly ſupplied them with 
al they riceded.”” As tor we ate obliged tb 

employ the affiſtence of art, and to hunt for, 
and force ' a ſubject, which often ptoves re- 
fractory t to all ol endeavours ; and when, with 
great pains and labor, we have reduced the 
matter, forced as it is, to ſome ſort of ſyſtem and 
order, we have ſometimes the yanity to ſay, 
we have more art than the Greeks ! Our ge- 
nius, our powers exceed their: 

Evety act finiſhes with a ſong | in the Iyric 
manner, which expreſſes the ſentiments pro- 
d uced by the foregoin act, and is preparatory 
to that which is to ow. Racine has imi- 
tated this praftic ce ir in this Eſther and Athaliah.* 
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hat eee now: eben in this 

{acl are by no „ net into 
ee Greeks. 

Senecn has handled the ſtory of Oedipus in 
imitation .of Reta _ 5 * 
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rence, what as the fable of the Gteek poet is a 


well proportioned regular body, that of the Ro- 


man is a monſtrous Coloſſus, abounding with 
ſu perfetations. One may ſtrike out upwards - 
of eight hundred verſes of which the action has 
no kind of need. His firſt act opens with a 
converſation between ' Jocaſta and Oedipus on 
the cares and troubles of a throne. Then the 
Chorus deſcribes, in a declamatory manner, the 


deſolation occaſioned by the plague ; n 2 
is the whole of the firſt ac. 


Creon is next introduced, Viet any pre- 
paration, as bringing with him the decree of the 
oracle. Tiireſias, without being ſent for, en- 
ters, Lare with his daughter, in order to 

heife and. a, bull, intended ag 


boy: Eee] 1s not enough ; the infernal 2 NON 
are to be conſulted in their own realms, and 


Creon, who has been a witneſs of the whole, 


makes a deſcription, eighty. verſes. long, of the 
place, and the horrors that ſurround it; all this 
before he ſays a word about the aer he 


brings from the oracle. "30" 

In the fourth act, Oedipus puts — * 
tions to Jocaſta : he begins to ſuſpect himſelf 
the guilty perſon ; and at length is aſſured of it 


by the ſhepherd who comes from Corinth, and 
the old domeſtic of Laius. The fifth act gives 
2 relation of the rage of a deſperate king, 


whoſe 


I 1 
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whoſe misfortunes are ſung by the Choxus, and 
Jocaſta and Oedipus diſcourle together on their 
common diſtreſs ; the king retires into exile, 
in order to remove, by this voluntary deed, the 
famine, plague, and miſery, in which fs crimes 
hag invalved his unhappy country, _ | 

In a word, this work of Seneca's 0 very 
_ reverſe of Sopbocks from beginning to end, 
| e his ſcene with the fineſt picture 
imaginable. A king at the gate of his palace, 
a whole people mourning and in tears, altars 
raiſed in every public place, and one univerſal 
cry of forrew and earn, Seneca pre: 
ſents his king complaining to his wife in 
1. of one of the rhejoriciaps of his -owp 

 Sophocles. does nat make uſe gf 2 fin- 

giew word but what is abſolutely neceſſary, every 

thing in him is nervous, and contributes i in ſome 
manner to the general movement. YEneca is 
_ eyery where overloaded, and 3 down by 
a load of ornaments ; he has 2 great deal of all 
ſhewand glitter, with ſcarce any real action. The 

ſubject in Sophocles naturally diverſifies itſelf, 

Seneca talks of nothing but oracles, emblema- 
tical facrifices, and fitting ſhadows. Sopho- 
cles does more than he ſpeaks, and anly ſpeaks 
for the ſake of action. Seneca acts only for the 
ſake of talking and haranguing. Tirehas, Cre- 
on, and Jocaſta, are with him wholly, void of 


any proper charaſter, Even, his Oedipus does 


OF; LYTBRATURS, 


Alec u, In reading Sophocles one experi- 


onces 2 2 pleaſing grief, a tender afflicton; in 
reading Seneca, we are ſeized with horror at 


his deſcriptions ; and wearied out. * _ 
with his tedipys lengths. 


| Charafters ve the tragic authors of che French 
| | nation. : 


en and 3 
Let us now take a ſtride of fourteen centu- 
ries, and come at once to the great Corneille, 
-a man born to create theatric poetry, had it ne- 
ver been, created before. In him every part is 
united, che tender, the affecting, the terrible, 
the great, the ſublime. But what towers aboye 
all ' theſe qualifications, and indeed includes 
them all, is the dignity and bolneſs i con- 
ſpicuous in his writings. © Corneille is perhaps 
the [greateſt genius that has appeared | fince the 
times of Greece. Genius alone produ oduced all 
wick him, genius created the matter and the 
expreſſion. He has every where a forte, ma- 
jeſty, and magnificence, in which no one ever 
equalled him. What a glory for our language 
(the French) which is faid to be fo much 
weaker than either the Greek or Latin, to have 
deen able to furniſh ſtrokes, capable of ex- 
ee eee divine 


Writer. 
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|| When'this great! man began o grow” old, 
Mr. Racine, a perſon of a native happy genius, 
and exquiſite taſte, improved by the re:ding the 
excellent models of the Greeks," undertook to 
oy tragedy in his way. Corneille rolled 
ſphere far above hat moſt; writers could 
ever think of attaining., But ſtill that poet 
had his faults : he often affected obſolete terms, 
his. dialogue was often confuſed, and ſeveral 
paſſages had too much the air of declamation. 
Racine had the Jucky talent to avoid falling into 
theſe little errors : always regular, always ex- 
aQ: to his natural fine genius he joined the 
greateſt art, and would. indeed frequently make 
uÿſe of the one to ſupply the place of the other. 
e ſrudious of, clevating...be ſoulyghan of 
==" Moving it, be by that means appeared ſo much 
+ "I more amiable, uſeful and familiar, to his 
audience, above whoſe- reach he ſeldom at- 
tempted to ſoar. Corneille is, as ſome au- 
thor expreſſes i it, an eagle who wings his flight 
above the clouds, gazes on the meridian ſun, 
and ſeems to place his greateſt pleaſure in the 
.midſt of ſtorms and tliunders: Racine is a 
doye, that gently murmurt in groves af myr- 
. tle and the midſt of roſes, Every reader is fond 
of Racine; but every one has it not given to 
him to admire Corneille to the degree he merits. 

„ Corneille, ſays M. de la Bruyere, is not to 
be W in thoſe places where he excels ; 


« he 


* 


a} 
$ * £ 
* 
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«« he chen aſſumes a character wholly otiginal 
« and inimitable ; but this is not the fame every | 
« where alike: in ſome of his beſt © pieces we 
«© meet with inexcuſable faults in the manners, 
e and à dry declamatory ftile, that ſtops the 
<4 progreſs of the action, and throws a deadneſs 


e yer the whole, with à careleſſneſs in the ver- 


& ſification''and expreſſion that appears almoſt 
t incondeivable in ſo great a man. His moſt 
i ſhining degree of merit conſiſts in his extraor- 
« dinary genius for the ſublime. 
Racine is always the fame throughout, 
« whether reſpecting the plan or the conduct of 
« his pieces, which are always Juſt, "regular, 


founded on good ſenſe and nature, or the ver- 


« ſification, which is correct, rich in the rhymes, - 
« elegant, harmonious. If, however, we 
« may be permitted to draw a compariſon be- 
« tween them, by diſtinguiſhing each by that 
« talent which is peculiar to him, and which 
« appears in the ſtrongeſt light in his works, we 
« might ſay ſomething of this kind: Corneille 
« enſlaves us to his characters and ideas. Racine 
« adapts himſelf to ours. The former paints 
« mankind ſuch as they ought to be; the latter 
e ſuch as they really are. In the firſt we meet 
« with. more of what we admire, and even 


* ought toimitate z in the other of what we ſee 


« inothers, and experience in ourſelves. The 
© former tranſports, ſurprizes, commands, and 
s inſtructs; 


e 
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93 inſtructs 3 the latter pleaſes, moves, affects, 
t and penetrates This handles the . 
« _alted. and ſublime ſubjects; of reaſon; that 
64 whatever is moſt tender and-paſſionate, In 
40 he one we meet with rules, prodepts and max 
6 * ims 3. in the other with taſte and ſentiment; 
+ The, mind i is more filled in Corneille's 
| « den, and more ſhaken and melted in thoſe 
| Corneille is the mioſt moral 
« « writer; Rarine the tmoſt nateral one. In 2 
| « word, the one ſeemms to have imitated Sopho- 
« 5-4, 0 en denne. pe 


» I £4 


give on 3 EIS perfec- 
tion, and furniſhes us with the fixed rule and 
ſtandard of merit for every tragelly, which is 
to be eſteemed more ot leſs perfect, according 
as it approaches more or leſs to the te 
have of thoſe authors and their works. 
Our intention e 

W Corncille, and tlie 
whole Athaliah of Mr. Racine. But finding 
that ſuch a minute detail would catry' us too 
great a length, we have confined ourſelves'to 4 
demonſtration of the diſpoſition and expoſition 
of Corneille's piece alone, reſerving the liberty 
of adding now. and then a few rann N 
of en his manner. ik on 
1 bre N neee een 12611 m 


= 
* 
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In Sophocles we have ſeen nature rich, but 
gentine and fimple. in Cemelle we gd 
bebol her noble, great, and heroic. 
Every one knows the Rory of the three no. 
ratii, who were champions for Rome againſt 
the thres | Curiatit, that engaged for Alba. 
Two of the Hotatii were flain, and the third, 
though left alone, found meats to vvettome 
the three Curiatii. Nothing can be more fim- 
ple than this fubject as it thus ſtands. The 
poet has made the following variations in it. 
On finding that the mere hiſtorical ſact had 
nothing in it that could intereſt any but a Ro- 
man, or one who had an intereſt in the glory 
of that nation, or, at moſt, could ſtrike the 
mind only by the ſingularity of the event, he 
bethought himſelf of making the ties of blood 
and humanity concerned, by his method of 
handling the tory, and this by making the Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii allied to each other, by the 
marriage of one of the former with Sabina, 
liſter to the latter; and this alliance likely to 
be ſtill more fortified by the intended nuptials 
of one of the Curiatii with. Camilla, ſiſter to | 
the erat. 
By this diſpoſition thi poet has Toi . 
not only” to deſctibe a very ſtriking and ſingular 
combat, but Alſo to tepteſent the love of  ohe's 8 
country triumphing over the ties of blood, the = 
tender paſſion ** 9 were a 
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the love of an afflicted wife. By this invention | 


ol the poet, we find the plain hiſtorical fact in 
an inftant highly embelliſhed and decorated. 

Let us now examine the expoſition of the 
ſubject: this one is one of the greateſt beauties 
we have belonging to the French age... Here 
follows a ſhort analyſis of che. firſt act. 

The firſt, ſcene. is a lively picture of the 3 
Sabina lies under, Who is a native; of Alba. 
She is introduced complaining to her attendant, 
who is a Roman maid, of her cruel ſituation. 


Approuvez ma foibleſle & ſouffrez ma donleur ; 
Elle n'eſt que trop juſte en un i grand malheur. 

Si pres de voir ſur foi fondre de tels orages, 
Ledranlemea: bei ben ax pls fermes unge. 


Blame not my weakneſs! enk t ger 
Too juſtly due, alas, to my misfortunes! 
Since tis allow'd the moit heroic ſouls 
eee e rel] 


This is the intereſling part of the ſubject, 
which is explained, but confuſedly as yet, and 
that for two reaſons. _ Firſt, it not being ne- 
ceſſary that Sabina ſhould explain to Julia a 
thing the already knew; the wants of the poet 
would haye appeared too plain had any more 
been ſaid. Secondly, by this means the curi- 


oſity of the ſpectator is more raiſed; he is now 


impatient to know what theſe * are with 
| * Sabina ſeems threatened, | 
i | Ma 
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Ma conſtance du moins regne encor ſur mes yeux. 
Quand on arrète la les deplaifirs d'une ame 
Sinne, ds. 


femme. | 


Commander A ſes pleurs en cette extremité, 

"Op montrer pour le ſexe afſez de ferniets. 50 _ 
Theſe lines exhibit the ſentiments of Sabina, | 

which are very noble and affecting. But Julia, 

who is a Roman, gives her an example of a 

courage ſtill more exalted, and begins t to gratify | 
in part the curioſity of the ſpectator. 


1 e erg 
Les e etage nos mu- 
ee ien 157 n Du t 2 
Mey Rome goons encore. ae * 
batailles. ( «I ivT. 
1sin Gs ty trembler enrolls a lui fat ede 
Puiſqubelle va comhattre, elle va s e bb 
\Banmifſez,, bangiſlez une frayeur fi Vale, — 
Et conceveꝝ de des vu dignes e d'u une Romaine, 2 


. * 


3 


— 
93 


This] is the true heroic way of thinking of che 


61 


omans. This is the confidence that makes 
herges, Sabina goes on to make a. farther diſ- 
covery of her ſentiments. and at the 7 dme 


| more and . n explains the ſuhject. N 1055 np 10 
| Je Tails Remains, , helas ! puilq' Horace eft Romain, 


en at regu le titre en recevant ſa main in. 
Mais c6 nœud me tiendroit en eſclave enchaince; 
Sil m 'eripechoit de voir en quel lieu je furs tte. - 


Abe, od Pai commence de reſpirer le jour, 
a Von I, P 


3t4 | CITE rather BY: 
——— nous & toi my dns, 
Je crains notre victoire autant que notre pexte. 
Rome, fi tu te plains que c'eſt là te trahir, 
Fais-toĩ des ennemis que je puiſſe hair. 
Quand je vois de tes murs leur arme & la notre, 
Mes trois freres dans Pune, & mon mari dans 
—_-Fautre, 

Puis je former des vcux, & ſans impicts 
Importuner le ciel pour ta felicite? _ 
Now appear the reaſons Sabina had for the 
alarms we ſaw her under. We are now ac- 
quainted with moſt of the characters in the 
piece; but are as yet ignorant chat che bat- 
tle is to be fought that day. 

To let the audience into this, Julia tells Sa- 
bina, that hitherto ſhe had appeared to have 
more courage; Sabina replies, that while flight 
ſkirmiſhes only were on foot, the had indeed 
ge Rn , ag 


Mais aujourdhui quil aut que Pane ou Pautre 
diombe, 
Abbe devienne elclave, ou que Rome ſuc- 


 Etqu'apres'la bataille il ne demeure plus, 
ö obſtacle aux vanqueurs, ni 8 aux 
vaincus, 
Paurois pour mon pays ane cruelle haine, 0 
V 
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Here is the action quite laid open: we know 
what it . concerns, . and diſcover the end the 
author propoſes to himſelf. The next ſtep is 
to prepare the means for the execution. 

As Camilla is to make the principal figure i in a 
the pathetic, it was neceſſary to make her 
known. Julia propoſes her to Sabina as an 
example of conſtancy and fortitude. 


Eh, qu'a nos yeux Camille agit bien autrement! 
Son frere eſt votre ẽpoux, le votre eſt ſon amant. 
Mais elle voit d' un ci! bien different du votre, 
gon ſang dans une armee & ſon amant dansPantre— 
Hier quand elle ſat-qu'on avoit-pris journée, 

Et qu'enfin la bataille alloit &tre donnte, | 
dre ene, fur for front 


Sabina anne for ahis is joy that edi 
Camilla, by ſuppoſing; that her heart was 
changed with reſpect to Curiatius, whom, ſhe 
had formerly loved, but now left far another. 
Camilla enters; the preſently undeceives the 
audience on this head, and, makes them anxious 
for her by the diſtreſsful ſituation ſhe appears to 
be in. She is divided between her lover and 
her-country + ſhe mult loſe one of them: the 
is adviſed to give up her lover : to which ſhe | 


replies with all the a a Roman, 


Donnez- moi des conſeils qui i ſolent plus legitimes, 4 
Et pleures mes malheurs, fans m'ordopner des 


OR P 2 Quoiqua 
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Quoiqu'a en maux je puiſſe T6ſifter, * 
| Paime/micux les ſoufftir que de les meriter“ et 


telni6.:0} Mou] | Ht 


Then "the. diſcovers to J ulia every thi ing 
that regards her, and the juſt-grounded hopes ſhe 
_had of being married , to  Curiatius. She re- 
lates the words of ; an oracle, 1 W which ſeemed 
Clearly to denote that pl caling e event ; but which 

in f meant her death, - F 

nent Ramadan on Cup Al.) 


La unit a diſſpẽ 3 gpu fegen 7 


Mille ſanges affreux, mille images Goldin, 10 
Ou plutot mille amas de carnage & d' horreur, 


M' ont arrachẽ ma joie, & rendu ma terreu.. 

Jai vu du ſang, des morts, & Mai rien vu de ſuite, 

Un ſpectre en paroiſſant prenoit ſoudaine la fuite, 

Ils %effagoient lun l'autre, & chaque illuſion 
| Redoubloit mon effioi par ſaconfulion.” nid 


- * Vs 164 + 
This dream includes the unravelling in em: 


bryo, which, to be e natural, ſhould be i in 2 man- 
ner contained 1 in the very principle. gf the ac- 


tion, and be juſt hinted at from the beginning 
that the ſpectator, when he 2 to 8 


trophe, may meet with a, greater degree e of pri pro- 
bability in it, which is always A great Ap. to 


end Gag mime, e 


The fourth ſbenel begins ne 
ſurprize. Hitherto the ſpectator | has been enter- 


tained with nothing but tears, ſighs, er. 
plaints. Canufla, i in the excels of hex | grief, „ di- 


| rectin 
iupiget EDEE: $ J 8 
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recting her ſpeech to her abſent lover, whom ſhe 
believes i in the, enemy” s camp, finiſhes with ſaying, 


IL 3 47 84K) 


Soit que Rome ſuecombe ou qu' Albe ait le deſſous, 
Cher amant, n'attens plus d' etre un jour mon 


Rn" - Epoux..- C12 51 of 
Jamais, jamais ce nom ne ſera pour un homme 


Qui ſoit ou le vainqueur, ou Veſclave de Rome. 


At that inſtant Cariatius enters, and repeating 
* laſt words, cries out, 


N'en doutez point, Camille, &revoyer un homme 
Qui neſt ni le e ou Peſclave de Rome. 


Camilla ſtarts and trembles, and wich her the 
ſpectator. Curiatius begins to relate his ſtory : 
Camilla, in the height of her impatience, inter- 
rupts him ſeveral. times, ſuppoſes every thing 
the reyerſe of what it is, and by her impa- 
tience greatly encreaſes. that of the audience. 
At length Curiatius ſatisfies the curioſity of his 
miſtreſs, and informs her that a peace is con- 
cluded. She, on her ſide, is in great ſurprize at 
the news, and abandons herſeif to an exceſs of 
joy, as thinking the words of the oracle now ac- 
compliſhed. Curiatius then relates how the 
thing happened, concluding with telling her, 
that three combatants are to be choſen on either 
ſide to determine 2 of _ two nations. 
Camilla cries out, i ene 2 1 


© Dieus 4 que ce diſcours rend mon e 


Di. E 


\ 23 | This 
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This is' the compleat expoſition of the ſub- 
| jet. We have the characters ſettled, we ſee 
the different intereſts which actuate them, and 
the two contending nations. With what art 
is this brought about ! here is no confident, no 
forced narration to prepare the way : but it is 
all done in the working up of the action. We 
already know Sabina, Camilla, Julia, Curiatius, 
Horace the father, and there only remains to 
know the young Horatius, which will be 
brought about at the opening of the ſecond act. 
The unconſtrained continuity of ſcene, and the 
artful change of conditions, are well worth ob- 
ſervation. The parties at firſt appeared ſunk 
in forrow, they are now elated with joy: the 
peace is concluded, every thing is quiet; but 
there is one circumſtance yet which will perplex 
che action again, and ſet the former ſentiments 
once more at work. 

But we ſhall no longer purfue the order of 
things through the reſt of the piece; nor yet 
cite any of the paſſages to ſhew its beauties ; 
they are naturally ſo lively and firiking, that 
if requires no attention to enter into them. 

But how is it to be lamented that fo beautiful 
eſta cannot: ſupport "itſelf to the end! In 
_ the three firſt acts we ſee Horatius the reprefen- 
tative of his country; in the fourth and fifth 
| he dwindles into a private perſon, whoſe charge 

and defence are all ws buſineſs; going on 
4 | | fabuls 
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fab ula non conftat ibi, nec ſervatur ad imum 
gualis ab. incepto proceſſerat. And this is the 
great defect of the peice, There are particular 
beauties without number; but the principal 
ones, which conſiſt in a juſt proportion of the 
parts, and their unity with the whole, are entirely 
wanting. Therefore there is little notice taken 
of any but the three firſt acts of Corneille's 
Horace; the fourth indeed is ſometimes menti- 
oned, but the fifth never, being a mere peice 
of reading; which could never have ſupported 
itſelf but when the piece was quite new. 


From this one may judge what art and ge- 
_ nius are requiſite in the compoſition of a good 


tragedy. Here we ſee a ſubject, in itſelf, at 
once noble and affecting, in the hands of one 
of the greateſt maſters in his art, one poſſeſſed 
of the nobleſt powers; and yet we fee him flag 
in the midſt of his career, after having given 
proofs of the moſt prodigious. execution. Not the 
beauty of his verſe, the glow of his painting, 
the elegance of his narration, nor the ſublimity 
of his proofs, are ſufficient, with alltheir pomp, to 
cover the manifeſt defect and poverty in the 
matter; there wants foundation, without Which 
nothing can ſtand. 
For thoſe who would thoroughly whderiand © 
Corneille and Racine; the beſt method is, in 
my opinion, to compare them with each other, 
in a piece which is nearly the ſame in point of 
ee ſubhjeſt 
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8 ſubject; and this is an exerciſe which we pro- 
poſe to the young readers, who are more imme- 
diately the object of our labors and attention. 
And to put them in the way, and as a kind 
of affiſtance to them in their progreſs, we ſhall 
ſet before them the princi pal Pol © of compa- 
riſon. 


A parallel of the Heracjus of Corneille with the 
| Athaliah of Mr. Racine. | 


| In examining any theatrical piece, we ſhould 
firſt begin with inveſtigating the ſubject. The 
ſubject in the piece of Corneille is Heraclius 
placed on the imperial throne, in the room of 
Fhocas, who had uſurped it. That of Racine 
is Joas placed on the throne of Juda, in the 
oo of Athaliah, who was likewiſe an uſurper, 
The action comes next to be conſidered. 
The action already contains the ſubject in itſelf 
as its end, but at the ſame time adds the means 
and circumſtances, The action in Corneille's 
tragedy, is the diſcovery, acknowledgment, 
and crowning of Heraclius, which is brought 
about and executed by Leontina and Exuperus, 
who are the cauſe of Phocas's death. The 
action in Racine is the diſcovery and crowning 
of Joas,. brought about and executed by Joad, 
Who cauſes * Athaliah to be. put to death : the 
baſis of both. pieces is the ſame. ik 
Let us.now take a ſurvey of this action in its 
component parts, called acts; 3 in which we will 
$ begin 
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begin with Athaliah, that we may aſcend gra- 
dually from the ſimple to the comple “9 
Act I. Foad; in a converſation with Abner, 

ons the moſt powerful nobles of the kingdom, 
learns that Athaliah has an intention to deſtroy 
him, and at the fame time finds this lord warmly 
diſpoſed to ſerte him on the occaſion. Upon | 
which he reſolues to place the crown on the 
head of the young king, who had been Ar- 
and privately brought up by his wife Joſabet. 
This is the expoſition of the ſubject. The 
buſineſs is not yet entered upon; it is only re- 
ſolvoll. 80 that enen eee befors 
the action begins. 
Act II. A ae ee Athaliah : 
ſhe imagined ſhe ſaw a child plunging a poniard 
into her breaſt ; her inquietude leads her to the 
temple, where ſhe ſees the very child which 
had appeared to her in her dream; ſhe queſtions 
him, and wants to engage d ow to oome to nn 
which he refuſes⸗- 75 

Here the action is ſet on 1555 this child * 
the young king; the. queen has ſeen him; but 
will elle barely ſeeing him be ſufficient for her? 

Act HII. Tune queen orders the child to be 
gben up to hers; The: high prieſt” refuſes to 

| comply with'theiidemandg; and puts every ME 
in readineſs fora defence. | 
AIM.  Joas js;;confecrated, and deve, 57 
ledged py the, Levites in che inner zempls. 
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Ad V. The queen ſends tb the high prieſt; | 


with certain treaſures of David, ſaid to have been 


depoſited in the temple. The high prieſt offers 
to ſatisfy theſe demands of the queen, provided 


lie will come in perſon to the temple, with a few 


attendants only. She comes. They ſhew her 
ſoas; whom they oblige her to acknowledge. 
She flies out of the temple in a violent rage: 
the high prieſt gives orders to put her to death. 
This action s all along moſt perfectly ſimple: 
there are very few characters; and what buſi- 


neſs there is, err racks. 4+ pn} Joas, 


and Athaliah. 

be Sion is one; the whole of it paſſes 
in the ſpace of a day, and in the temple ; ſo 
„ TT TRE Te ee eee 
ſerved in ĩt̃ . 

Tragic authors are e woke uſe'of 
dreams upon occaſion, though they are ſome 
what of the wonderful; for this ſpecies of the 
wonderful ſo nearly reſembles nature, that it 
may be employed in like manner with her. 
Accordingly, we find a dream in this piece deter- 
mine thie eimterpriſe. Joad had begged of hea- 
ven to cauſe n diſtraction in the queen's mind 45 
it is done, and the hopes of being eaſed of this 


dreadful trouble and inquietude, forces her 


nne of the God of Ifael. The im- 
CS ing forct exttts itſelf; the cafes ate in 
tion ; 


: and the aRioh will arrive at i its end, 
Should 


* 
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| Should it be aſked, why Joad did not make 
uſe of the firſt opportunity of ſeizing Athaliah, 
when the time and place were ſo commodiaus, 
and that ſuch an occaſion might never again 
offer itſelf? It might be anſwered, that it was 
no premeditated ſtep in the fide of Joad, but 
the pure effect af caprice in Athaliah that 
brought her to the temple ; and that as Joad 
was not appriſed of her coming, he -conſe- 
quently could not be in a condition to 

take his advantage of it; he afterwards found 

means himſelf to bring Athaliah back again to 
| the "temple at the fifth act, by promiſing to 
diſcover to her who the child is, and in what 
place the treaſures are concealed. _ 
But could the poet ſuppoſe, that a perſon, 
ſuchas he paints Athaliah, baughty, imperious, 
.miſtruſtful, and cruel, would fo readily accept 
of this invitation? Was it not more natural to 
think, that ſhe would ſuſpeR the high prieſt, 
whom ſhe looked upon as her declared enemy, 
and who had never before given her one inftance 
of ſtooping to her power, and now deſires her 
to come with a few attendants only ? From this 
objection, then, we are to ſuppoſe, that the want 
does not naturally ariſe from its cauſes ; but it 
_ isprobable, and that is enough. A greedy, diſqui- 
eteil and perplexed woman, in the height of her 
diſquietude and perplexity, and willing to ſhun 
che trouble of entering into long diſcuſſions on an 
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affair that cannot but be diſagreeable to her, 
takes no time to reflect upon the danger ſhe ex- 


poſes herſelf to by ſo unwary a compliance, but 
"gives herſelf blindly over to it, and her life pays 
* forfeit of her crimes and folly. 
Let us now proceed to Corneilleꝰs peice. | 

AT is preſerved by Leontina as Joas is 
by Joſabet. Like Joas too he remains unknown 
for ſome time: the breaſt of Phocas has its ſuſpi- 
cions and diſquietudes, the ſame as that of 
Athaliah. There is a ſcene of very critical 
queſtions and inquiries in both pieces; at length 
Phocas is put to death, as Athaliah has been, and 
Heraclius, like-Joas, triumphs over his enemies. 

Theſe two ſubjects, viewed in this light, 
at firſt appear both to require the ſame method of 
treatment: but the acceffary of each makes ſuch 
an alteration in the fundamental part, that they 
ſeem wholly d different from each other.. 
The dramatis perſonæ i in Heraclius are, Pho- 
cas the emperor, Heraclius his ſor, Mareian 
fen to Mauricius, Pulcheria ſiſter to Heraclius, 
Leontina, a woman who brought up Heraclius 
and Marcian, and Exuperus, 2 ane, ame 
emperor's court. -- n 
Ie is a ſingular thing in this ein ane " 
whole action is carried on by Exuperus, though | 
bat an under-charadter in the piece. is he 


who is the occaſion of the various ſituations 


of the principal characters, the | uneaſineſs of 
Phocas, the r of Pulcheria, and the 
trouble 


— «. 


- 
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trouble of Leontina, Mareian, and Horatius, 
are all cauſed by him. n 

The revolution he brings about, how great 
and heroic ſoever it may be, yet leaves him infi- 
nitely inferior to the heroes on whoſe account he 
works. And theſe heroes, though they make 
dut light efforts themſelves, are nevertheleſs ſo 
noble, grand, and admirable, that we reſerve 
all ourſenſibility for them alone. 

In Athaliah there are only two intereſts 
which claſh, that of Joas, and of the queen. 
Here there are as many different ones as there. 
are perſons, and all of the greateſt importance. 
The life and empire of Phocas are concerned ; 
death, or deteſted nuptials, muſt be the lot of 
Pulcheria ; ; the moſt horrid torments threaten: 
Leontina ; and as for Marcian' and Heraclius, 
one of them muſt die as the fon of Mauritius, or 
reign as the ſon of Phocas. Theſe are circum- 
ſtances. ſurprizingly intereſting ;' and what is 
Kill more extraordinary, they all ariſe from the 
ſame ſpringʒ the preſervation of Heraclius. Theſe 
are the principal points of the action. Let us now, 
follow the fable, or diſtribution of the action. 

| Phocas imparts to Criſpus the uneaſineſs he is 
| Aden, Grd a . report that *Heracliiis yet lives 
The tyrant having formerly preſerved Pulcherta 
the daughter of Mauritius, Criſpus cbunſels 
bim to marry her to his ſon, and by that 
means involve his falſe pretences to the throne 
wich the legitimate ones of Pulcheria. Phocas 


propoſes 
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propoſes this marriage to ,. who in. 
ſtantly rejects ĩt. 835 
1 Tu me donnes, e 
- Mais que me donnes-tu, puiſque Puneefſt a moi, 
| Et Vautre en eſt indigne, tant ſort de toi ? 


Phocas preſſes her compliance, which only 
ſeems to raiſe her indignation the more: ſhe re- 
minds him of Heraclius, and the opinion that 
prevails of his being yet alive, concluding with 
bidding him reſign the throne tothe true prince. 


Tu peux dẽs aujourdhui le voir mieux occupẽ. 
Le ciel me rend un frere à ta rage Echappe. 


On dit qu Heraclius eſt tout pret de paroitre : 
Tiran, deſcens du trone, & fais place à ton maitre, 
To enable us better to follow the thread of 
the action, we are to know, that the poet ſuppoſes 
the late emperor Mauritius to have entruſted He- 
raclius, when an infant, tothe care of Leontina. 
Phocas having uſurped the throne, and being de- 
ſirous of extirpating all the race of Mauritius, had 
ſent orders to Leontina to deliver up the infant 
that had been conſigned to her care. Leontina, 
by a ſurprizing effort of-heroiſm, delivers her 
own ſon, inſtead of Mauritius'ss Phocas look- 
ing upon this compliance in Leontina as a proof 
of het affection for his cauſe, gave her his own 
fon Marcian, who had juſt loſt the empreſs his 
ſs to n up in the 8 — 
Leon- 
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Leohtins now makes a ſecond exchange, and 
puts Marcian in the place of Heraclius, and 
Heraclius in the place of Marcian, by 
changing their names; by which artifice ſhe 
not only ſecured the proſcribed prince; but He- 
racliuswas brought up at the court of Phocas as 
his own fon : and Marcian, who went under 
the name of Leontinus, the child whom Leon- 
tina had given up to death to preſerve Heraclius, 
looked upon himſelf as the real ſon of Leontina. 
This latter, for certain reafons, diſcovered to He- 
raclius the true ſtory of his birth; but ſuffered 
Marcian to remain in profound ĩignorance of his. 
Here is a number of intrigues to unravel. 
What a ſituation, what a change muſt the ſouls 
of all theſe perſons experience when rn ae! 
comes to be cleared up! But to return. 

A propoſal is made to Heraclius to eſpouſe 
Pulcheria; he evades it, as knowing her to be 
his ſiſter. Pulcheria, on Ber fide, had rather ſuffer 
death, as believing Heraclius, who goes dy the 
matte of Martian do be the tyrant's ſon. i 

Marcian, under the name of Leontius, and 
on the belief that he is the fon of Leontina, ad- 
viſes the young prince, Whoſe companion he 
is, to wed Pülchetià; to which Hefaclius replies, 
by telling him, that he himſelf ſhould rather eſ- 
pouſe her. He then comforts the princeſs, and 
without making himſelf known, promiſes her all 


his ahſtance ein weer bes ora 
9 father. 5 
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father. This makes the whote fiſb act: 1 The 
ſpectator has 4 diſtant hut darł glimpit of fu- 
turity, and the opening is truly tiagieal; here 


diſcoveries. One finds one's ſelf intereſted by 
the haughtineſs and perplexity of Phocas, the 
nobleneſs and danger of Pulcheria, andi the cri- 
tical ſituation of the two. princes! 4D r 
Heraclius, not being able to prevail with Pho- 
cas to ſuſpend his nuptials with Pulcheria, re- 
ſolves to diſcover himſelf, leſt that princeſs 
ſhould ſuffer from the rage of the diſappointed 
tyrant. Exuperus appears Wich Leontina, tells 
ber that ſhe has the ſon of the late emperot, 
that he kngws, it, and then ſhews, her a let- 
ter from Mauritius, - which atteſts the ex- 
change. Leontina, in order to preſerve the life 
of the true Heraclius, Who is in the tyrant's 
court, . makes Marcian, who, is in her own 
| houſe, believe himſelf. to be  Heraclius.. Upon 
his, he preſently, entertains ſentiments of hacred 
and revenge againſt Phocas, whom. he tegards 
as the murderer of his father. Thus; Marcian 


appears inveſted. with the name and rights of the, 


true Heracliyas, whigh produces ſingulas effect 
Lg the tho: feigcese, Thus: is telecon! 
r bind — S. in bo Wills 
pes blot who 
diu, finds gut Palcheria, and behaves to her as 
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is a proſpect of great dangers, revolutions, and 


looks upon himſelf as Hera- 
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red uces his paſſion to a fraternal tenderneſs 3 
and they mutually encourage each other to re- 
venge. He reſolves to kill Phocas. The em- 


peror enters with Exuperus: Marcian declares 
himſelf, and braves his father. | 


je me tiens plus heureux de perir en Monarque, 
Que de vivre en ẽclat ſans en porter la marque. 

Et puiſque pour jouir d'un fi glorieux ſort, 

Je n'ai que le moment qu'on deſtine à ma mort, 
Je la rendrai ſi belle & fi digne d'envie, 

Que ce moment vaudra la plus illuſtre vie. 

M'y faiſant donc conduire, aſſure ton pouvoir, 
Et delivre mes yeux de Phorreur de te voir. 


Pulcheria is now perſuaded that "Marche is 
really her brother by theſe ſentiments of pride 
and . dignity. - The emperor reſolves to put 
his ſon to death. Exuperus adviſes to do it in 
the moſt public manner, that the people may 
have no pretence to raiſe up a future Heraclius. 
He has his reaſons for this. We now come to 
the fourth at, 

Marcian is already condemned to death under 
the name of Heraclius. This prince is of a 
noble and generous. diſpoſition, and had for- 
merly preſerved the life of Heraclius in a battle. 
This latter, ſeeing the danger that threatens his 
friend and deliverer, cannot ſuffer him to periſh 
in his room, and under his name, and himſelf live 
and reign under the name of Marcian. He then 
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declares himſelf to Phocas, in the preſence of 


Marcian. But this latter contends no leſs than 
himſelf to be the true Heraclius. Phocas, aſto- 


niſhed at the ardor with which both con- 


tend for being the ſon of Maurice and not of 
Phocas, breaks out into tranſports of grief and 
anger. Phocas queſtions Leontina on the mat- 
ter, who braves him, as being ſenſible that ſhe 
alone is miſtreſs of the ſecret; and that the tyrant, 
not knowing his true fon, dares not puniſh 
either, and cannot put her to death, without 
3 ſecret with her. 

What is Phocas to do in this ſtate of uncer- 
tainty? He reſolves they ſhall both die, unleſs one 
of them ſpeaks and declares himſelf. They both 
ſpeak together, and each declares he is not his 
fon. Heraclius proves it by the conſtant refuſal 
to wed Pulcheria, as knowing her to be his ſiſter, 

| Marcian proves it by Exuperus's note. At 
length the people mutiny, to defend the blood 
of Mauritius. Exuperus ſeizes the ringleaders, 
and carries them to the emperor, who is alone 
in the palace, while the reſt of his guards are 
| Poſted in different parts of the town, to keep 
all quiet during the execution of the pretended 
diſcovered prince. Theſe chiefs are in fact 
_ conſpirators, whom Exuperus has thus intro- 
duced into the palace to kill Phocas; they ſtab 
him, and he falls dead in the midſt of them. 
Exuperus then flies to inform the princes that 


Phocas 
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Phocas is dead; Leontina diſcovers the-true He- 
raclius; and Marcian bewails his ſtate and fallen 
hopes. He is adviſed to reſume the name of 
Leontius, which he bore as the ſuppoſed ſon of 
Leontina, and Pulcheria is promiſed him in 
marriage as his reward. 

Corneille's was the only genius capable of 
weaving an action in ſo cloſe and complicated a 
manner. Exuperus forcibly brings on the event, 
in which Leontina aſſiſts him at the ſame time 
that ſhe is uſing all the means in her power to 
oppoſe him. 

Phocas, perplexed in his own mind, braved 
by Pulchbein, believing himſelf ſerved by Exu- 
perus, thinks he has his enemy in his hands, 
finds him eſcape his reſentment, though he ſtill 
has him in his power; his pride and fierceneſe 
waſte themſelves upon Leontina; and at laſt he 
falls by the hand of Exuperus. 

Pulcheria, enraged at the propoſal of a match 
ſo unworthy of her, juſt as ſhe imagines to have 
found a long-loſt brother, ſees that brother con- 
demned to die. A ſecond prince appears, who - 
likewiſe aſſerts himſelf to be her brother. She 
muſt .marry one of the two; but yet ſhe can- 
not, not knowing which is her real brother, and 
beſides that, can never reſolve to wed the ſon of 
him who has murdered her father, and uſurps his 
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Marcian delieves himſelf the ſon of Leontina; 
he afterwards learns that he is the fon of the late 
emperor Mauritius: what a revolution does this 
cauſe in his heart and ſentiments ! Phocas is 
told who he is, upon which he is condemned to 
die: a perſon appears who diſputes his name 
and title; at laſt he diſcovers that he is ſon to the 
tyrant, who is juſt killed! 

Leontina finds one part of her beet divulged; 
it is diſcovered that ſhe has concealed the empe- 
ror's enemy in her houſe : ſhe owns it at once, and 
thereby hazards her own life, and the name and 
fortune of the true Hetaclius. The latter, not- 
withſtanding all ſhe can ſay, goes and declares 
himſelf to the tyrant: he is queſtioned, and it 
is reſolved he ſhall die. She. now ſuſpects Exu- 
perus to have betrayed her; but it appears at laſt, 
that this very Exuperus is the perſon who occa- 
ſions the completion of all ſhe wiſhed for. 
HFere we have the intereſts and ſituations of 
ſive different perſons, turned, blended, and in- 
terwoven one with another, ſo as to form one 
complete piece. The texture of which is ſo 
cloſe, artful, bold, and natural, that perhaps 
no performance ever did more honor to a human 
genius. The parts muſt have been firſt cut out 
and arranged, then they mult have been joined 
together, and made to ariſe from one another. 
And what is-ftill more i the gt Jo 
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full, rich, and magnificent; without either pa- 
rade or affeQation. _ nd 
Racine's Athaliah is not near 6 full of buſi- 
neſs, The action is ſingle, and goes on without 
circuit'of interruption. There is the Ulaſhing 
of two paſſions only, and that in two different 


perſons... The mind there is not in the leaſt but 


to it in the employnient of the means. No trou- 
bleſome application puzzles the heart; one 
gives one's ſelf upto a gentle, pleaſing; and uni- 
form emotion; and the few forcible ſtrokes that 


ou up ſo ſingular and Compfcated # | 2 fable * 
would admit wy to > produce the different fity- 


Ae Abe epo goes Hat” ee yet 
lives 3 What is'Phocast6 d6 im this Tae? 
Abu. Ekuperus e en 
Heraclius in her houſe. What are Marcian 
e and Leontina to do in conſequence of this? 7 4 

0 


Ac III He emperor comes to the knows! | 


3 edge of ith and eonde mis the ſuppoſed Herd? 
n I chos to de PW har aindbty muſt this Gecaſion i 
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d AA. The true Herachius diſcovers him 
r. * Phocas. What a perplexity does this throw 
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the latter into, ho does not know, which to 
credit ? 

Act V. Exuperus enters e 
having killed the tyrant, at the inſtant that He- 
raclius is going to be executed. What a revolu- 
tion does this occaſion eee eee 
of the parties concerned? | 

The action Shoe anadyncd;r es naturally 


; and in one train, and if we examine what 


effect each of theſe incidental parts would natu- 
rally produce in the perſons concerned, we ſhall 
find that they muſt have ſpoken and acted as 
Corne ite has made them do: for he is no leſs 
e eee eee 
and diſpoſition of his matter. 1 

We ſhall not pretend to.dra: up an . 
of Racine or Corneille in this place. Authon 
of their rank can receive nothing from ſuch hum- 
ble ſuffrages as ours. We obſerve them, but 
do not take upon us to praiſe. On looking over 
the whole of Racine's piece, -we-ſhall . find that 
it contains.very little matter ; but what there is, 
is employed, drawn out, .and. diſtributed with 
the niceſt: art. [This was particularly'the gift 
of the antients. Corneille has a prodigious ge- 
nius; every thing in him is rich and abundant ; 
incident crouds on incident : in ſhiort, ſo many 
things occur together, that it ſeems almoſt im- 
poſſible to employ, them all. In Racine, the 
fund is ſo ſmall, and Jaid out with ſo nice a juſt- 
neſs, 
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neſs, that we are afraid ſometimes that he has 
not a ſufficiency. The one ſpends with profu- 
ſion, the other gives with ceconomy. The firſt 
has enough to ſpare; the ſecond has need of all 
he can procure. This owes his principal merit 
to his knowledge, taſte, propriety, and elegance; 
that could ſupport himſelf by his on force and 
weight. Any other author than Racine would 
have been puzzled to have made three acts of 
the ſtory of Athaliah. Any other than 
Corneille would have made ſeven or eight of 
Heraclius. In fine, Racine's art conſiſts in the 
juſt and well- regulated manner of employing his 
ſunds, which is perhaps much better than the 
prodigality of one who poſſeſſes more abundance. 
But on the other hand, When with the riches of 


anner 


aa wesen ee es ere 
of dramatic writing Shakeſpeare-was moſt ex- 

cellent in, and conſequently the fixing his rank 
as a tragic or comic writer, muſt be attended 
with ſome fort of difficulty : we have, however, 
ventured to aflign him a place among the for- 


* 
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mer, and, as ſuch, to introduce him in compa- 
ny with che two great authors, yaek mom 
have been already given. , 
_ If we undertook to examine. os * by „ 
| thoſe rules, which are eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, | 
and taken from the model of the Erecian ftage, 
it would be no very hard taſk to find faults in 
the greateſt part of them. But it would be hard to 
judge him by a law he did not acknowledge; he 
is to be conſidered as a man that lived in a ſtate 
of almoſt univerſal licence and ignorance: there 
was noeſtabliſhed judge, but every one took the 
liberty to write according to the. dictates of his 
on fancy. And, indeed, all things conſidered, 
it cannot but be a matter of great wonder that he 
ſhould advance dramatic poetry ſo far as he did. 
He is doubtleſs very deficient in many of the con- 
ſtituent parts, as they are called, of a tragic or 
heroic poem, ſuch as the fable, with the diſpo- 
4 ſition, order, and conduct of its ſeveral parts. 
His tales were ſeldom invented, his, unities ſel- 
| dom juſt, ' But in recompence for his careleſs- 
= neſs in this point, hen he xomes to another 
part of the drama, the manners of his characters 
in acting. ar ſpeaking whats proper for them, and 
fit ta be ſhown. by the poet, de may be generally 
juſtified,, and in very ae places greatly ad- 
mired. ad. Tio nei amn 
From n the ieee this 
tobe.inct- with in Shakelpeare, we ſſiall ſelect 
„ ſuch 
1 


„„ babe ee. 


A * 
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tuch only as are offered us in his two celebrated 
tragedies of Hamlet and King Lear. His Ham- 
let is ſounded on much the ſame ſtory with the 
Electra of Sophocles. In each of them a young 
prince is engaged to revenge the death of his 
father; their mothers are equally guilty, are 
both concerned in the murder of their huſbands; 
and are afterwards married to the murderers, 
There is in the firſt part of the Greek tragedy, 
ſomething very moving in the grief of Electra; 


but, as Mr. D*Acier has obſerved, there is ſome- 


thing very unnatural and ſhocking in the cor- 
duct he has given that princeſs and reftes i in the 
latter part. Oreſtes embrues his hands i in the 
blood of his own mother ; and that barharous 
action 1s performed, though not immediately upon 


the. ſtage,” yet ſo near, that the audience hear 


Chtemneſtra crying out to gyfthus for kelp, and 


to her ſon for mercy; while Era, her daugg 
ter and a princeſs, (both of them characters 
that ought to have appeared with more de- 
cency) ſtands upon the ſtage, and encourages 

her brother in the particide. What Horror does 
this not raiſe ! 'Cly temneſtra was 4 wicked wo- 


man} and had "OTF to die ; May, a in 05 


truth of the ſtory, ſhe was Killed by Her 0 
ſon; but to repreſent an action of oh kind 198 


on the ſtage, is certainly an offence againſt tho 
rules of mannérs proper fo the Peflens TRY 


ought tobe obſerved there. On the contrary | 


E __ "h 


of rn Neri 
let us only 166k a little on the conie gen by 
Shakeſpeare- Hamlet is repreſented with the 

fame piety towards his father, and reſolution to 
revenge his death, as Oreſtes 3 he has the ſame 

abhortence of his Mother's | guilt, Which, to 

provoke him the more, is heightened by inceſt: 

dut tis with wonderful art and juſtneſs of judg- 
ment chat the poet reſtrains Rim from doing 
violence to his mother. To prevent any thing 
of that kind he makes his futlter's rn 
that part of his vengeance : aac: 


7 But howſoever thou purſue thivadt, 

i "aint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive 
"Againſt thy mother aught ; leave her to heave 
And to thoſe thottis that in Her boſem lodge 


rene ee Kee 


This i is to diſtinguiſh rightly bows * 
and i terror. The latter is a proper paſſion for 


tragedy, as has been already ſhewn ; but the 
former ought always to be carefully avoided, 
The appearance of the,ghoſt is amaſter-pi 
in its kind, and wrought up with all the circum- 
Rances that can create either attention or terror. 
The mind of the reader is wonderfully prepared 
for his reception by the diſcourſes that _ it, 
His dumb behaviour, at his firſt entrance, ſtrikes 
the imagination very ftrongly ; but every 
W he is Rl more PW Who 


Can 


1 
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can read the erh in which e Mn 


accoſts him without Wen 


Hon. Lo! my Wed, 6 it comes. . 

Han el denden se defend us? 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin dammdꝰ? 
ogy with thee airy from heaven, or MOVE 


* > # » 


Le thy aten wicked or chatitable, 
Thou eo in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 

That I'will ſpeak to thee. PII tall thee Hamlet, 
Ling, nne 6h! anſwer me, Or. l 


711 73.018411 


1 muſt here beg have to tolipobdbiie furs 
e by Mr. Smith, the late tranſlator of 
Longinus upon that, ſection the zad, where 
his author is r eee © that 
celebrated ſoliloquy ef Namlet on his mene 
marriage, where the poet's art has hit off the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt exact reſemblance of nature. 
The behaviour of his mother makes ſuch im- 
preſſion on the young prince, that his mind i0 
big wick abhorrence of it, but expreſſions fail 
kim; he begins-abraptly;} but 4s reſlectione 
croud thick upon his mind, he runs off into 
commendations of his father. Some time after, 
his thoughts turn again on that action of his 


mother, which had raiſed his reſentments; but 


he only touches it, and flies off again ; in ſhort: 
ke takes up eighteen lines in telling us, that his 
| Q 2 mother 


| 


— 
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mother married again in leſs than tio months 


after his father's:death.00o 00 
Mr. Dryden obſerves on the famous 


en ev imutabil kap. 
Femina 199 * 2 88 10 in 11 & $0 
#1! 5 Li fol 


4005 "hat it is the ſharpeſt asg in the 
feweſt words that ever was made on woman- 


kind; for both the adjectiygs are neuter and 


animal muſt be underſtood to make them! gram-. 


mar, Mr. Theobald. is of opinion. 1 think 


not unjuſtly that the en of Hamlet in 
. 1 800 Ar. d Num 7 

rng thy name is woman, Fre Wt dar 

1 28 W equally conciſe in 808 * 


more ſprightly in the thought and image, to be 

preſerred to Virgil, af e ſharper ſatire of th 

n 117 wits 359601 ie air 
We have been the: ane . 


5 play being willing to haſten to the exami- 
nation of his Lear, as a piece in which he has 


more particularly diſplayed that great art of ma- 
king the paſſions of each perſonage in his drama 
operate according tohis peculiar habit and frame, 
and this tragedy is. indeed looked upon by many 
excellent judges as his maſter- piece, on account 
of the many ſtrokes of this nature, with which 
nete TIO 29945} 1 A 0d: 15 $I 2:: 

3645 217 ities ur Exe qu elbe 


lots £ 0 
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The tragedy of Lear is built on a plan the 
very reverſe of Hamlet; for as in that the author 
intended to exhibit filial piety in its utmoſt poſſi- 
ble degree; in this he paints, in the moſt ſtriking 
colors, the horrid crime of filial ingratitude. To 
enforce this, he repreſents an old monarch, tired 
with the cares of ſtate, and willing to diſtribute 
his poſſeſſions among his daughters, in proportion 
to their affections towards his perſon. Accord- 
ingly the two that flatter him obtain all, the 
third ſiſter being diſinherited for her ſincerity, 
and the king is at length driven by the ingra- 
titude of his two eldeſt daughters, to an extreme 
of madneſs, which produces the fineſt tragic 
diſtreſs ever ſeen on any ſtage. 

The nature of his fable, and the 3 use 
of his work (which iMo expoſe filial ingrati- 
tude) being thus ſketched- out, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to obſerve how he lays on his coloring, 
the diſpoſition of the perſonages, the expreſſion 
of the paſſions, and rer is che ole x figure 
in the piece. 


A * , 
12991 L 


An examen of the cagedy of Lear. £ 


5 It is ſurprizing that any critic Fug im 


pute the madneſs of Lear to the loſs of royalty. 


The behaviour of his children is always upper- 
moſt in his thoughts, and we perceive it work- 
ing upon his paſſions, till at length his mind 

23 ſettles 


MM » niere 
ſettles into a fined attention to that ſingle object. 

Indeed, the folly of a parent's diveſting himſelf 
of his royalty, and putting himſelf in the power 
of his children, muſt incidentally appear in a 
Sky founded on ſuch a ſtory as that of Lear; but 
had: thoſe children not proved ungrateſul, I ap- 
Prehend, there is no reaſon to imagine the king's 
mind would have taken the fatal turn it did. 
But we ſhall, in the courſe of this examination 
nd, that Lear's deportment and ſentiments 
fully evince the truth ef what we have here 
offered. 

In bis firſt ſcene he fhews himſelf ſuſceptible of 
the maſt xiolent emotions. The poet has drawn 
him impetuous 40 the greateſt degree, proud, 
haughty, revengeful, and tender-hearted. In 
ſach a mind it is not to be wondered that ill treat- 
ment ſhould excite the moſt uneaſy ſenſation, 


He takes fire —— appearance of dif- 
dnn in Ce 


But goes thy heart with:this f N 
So young and ſo untender.! 


He is ſoon after l with ſuſpicions of 


diſceſpe& from Gonexil, ( I will Ick further 
into t.. He then is convinced of her contemp- 
tuous diſregard, and the effect it has upon him 
indicates a mind impotent and able to. the mer” 


ed 


* 
. * 's by * 
— 


0 
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Does Lear walk thus? n whiter 46h * 
eyes? ö 
Either his notion ee his As. 


Are lethargiz'd —. 


His reflexions after- this ſhew what is 1 
his heart. 


% 


Ingratitude ' thou Arid hend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea monſter — 


He obſerves that Cordelia's fault was ſmall ; 
and when even that made ſuch an impreffion on 
him, what are we to expect from his fiery diſpo- 
ſition, when rejected by thoſe to whom he had 
given alk? His imprecation, though big with 
horror, is the natural reſult of his indignation 1 
and the tenderneſs and overflowings of ſoftneſs 
which melt him in the midſt of his, vehemence, 
produce. a. fine conflict of paſſions, | 


Tb'untainted woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce ev ry ſenſe about thee Old fond eyes 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck ye out, 

And caſt ye Nennen 4x loſe 

To ger * 


His dt att a menace 
to his daughter, 


> 


24 Thou 


. ' w 
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Fe Eb le Made Thou ſhalt nd 
That yu N the ſhape which _ do'ſt think 
I have caſt off for ever. e . 


His addreſs to Regan, with the relieftion 0 on 
| ber ſiſter Gonerill's ingratitude and wickedneſs 
| is en tender and pathetic. 


Oh! Regan, ſhe has tied 
Sharp tooth d uxk IN DNESs, like a vULTURE here 
——— I ſcarce can ſpeak to n not 
believe 
With how deprav'd a quality——Oh! Regan 
Thy tender hearted nature n. : 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs. 


- He chat can read theſe lines without being 
ſoftencd into tears, muſt, as Mr. Addiſon has 
ſaid on another occaſion, have either a very good 

or a very bad head. What a picture of the mind 
have we here? The ſtrugglings with his for- 
rows, the breaks of paſſion, the attempt to ſpeak, 
and the inſtant ſuppreſſion of his powers, laſtly, 
his catching hold on the ſuppoſed dutifulneſs and 
love of his daughter Regan, as an anchor to ride 
by in this tempeſt of his fortunes, are all of 
them the moſt natural and affecting touches. 
Can the human imagination, in all her treaſury 
of language, ind words toi expreſs at once the 
deteſtable crime of diſobedience to our parents, 


and 


ICT IZLEINAYL 11 T 


— 


like-the following. paſſage: ; bipont 3 1 $552 


— dhe has truck me With her s 1550 
Moſt ferpent-like upon the very heart. 


Who, is there that does not WAR 
find himſelf in a guſh of tears on reading theſe 


we and, more particularly when, a little 


5 . e Hanes 10; ths, n! which 
0 2 5 l . A 


Fou chiak PII weep.— 
No I'll not weep—tho' I have 6a tcl i 


1 weepmgo— . 7 TY 45 BhUD Ain 
— This-heart thall/brealsi elan 


ore vn I weeR—.— Obel, 1 ſhallgo , 


The laſt toben in this ſpeech is the fineſt toſs 


of a Elitti3 of paſſion that can be conceived. 5 | 


and even then the old monarch feels that, his 
wits begin to turn; for which melancholy fit 


ation Shakeſpeare At along finely prepares us, 1 | 


ſcilfully 10 7 each ſtep the mind takes, in 
its Wôrkin boards that ſettled” tate "of 
grief.” 12 | . r e 


* 


5 


(Here the . king leaves his daughter" I 


roof, and the next time we ſee him, he is on; 45 
wild heath; in a violent ſtorm, whete all his rt 


flections take a tincture from the gloomy LIE 


of a mind diſeaſed with anguiſh, and we foon 
ſee hat is the principal object of his attention. | 


. 101K Fl 
Qs 


Thou 


* 
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and the exquiſite feelings of an._..jured one, | 


WL ith, big: d 90 I XY & £3 -USF23 O"f 92} * 
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nts 
dn apr ere „ 


a. 5 

— — 
Dads rm my nr wake ing le 
Save what beats —ͤ— i 1 


As yet the perturbation 0 his mind does not 
ſeem fixed to à point, he begins to moralize, 
but ſtill with. a view to his «wn afflictions, until 
Edgar enters, diſguifed like a madman. Lear's 
| Hirſt queſtion is, have his daughters brought 
him to this paſs ? Could'ſt thou ſave nothing: 
<< did'ft thou give chem at ?*=-And this I take 
to be the firſt touch of fixed madneſs in the 
Tk and plainly points out the een 


ion. 
As an hero is now. out of his fonfen, 2 new 
| Beld opens itſelf to the poet. He had before 
diſplayed every movement of the heart, and the 
human underftanding now becomes his proyinee, 
in which, we ſhall find, he acquits himſelf with 
the moſt maſterly ſkill, Mr. Eocke obſerves, that 
madmen do not ſeem to have. laſt the faculty of 
| reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome ideas 
very wrangly, they miſtake them for truths; and 
ttheyerr as men do that argue right from wrong 
quinciples.: £ for by the violence of their imagi- 
f + © mationks 


a 
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nations, having miſtaken their fancies for reali- 
ties, they make right. deduQtions {rom them. 

Agreeably to this account, Lear, upon the 
appearance of a madman, takes it for granted, 
that it is owing to his daughter's ill treatment, 
and, when contradicted, he replies, Death ! 
66 Traytor nothing could have ſubdued nature 
to ſuch a Joywneſs but his unkind daughters.” 
--He next takes him fora philoſcpher, and agree: 
:able to that notion, enquires what is the cauſe 
of thunder. 

After this, how was Shakeſpeare to repreſent | 
Lear again, ſo as to keep up the paſſions and 
heighten the diſtreſs? By taking advantage of 
every circumſtance in Lear's temper. He had 
ſaid that he would re-aſſume the ſhape he had caſt 
off: this then remained yntouched ; and accord 
ingly, in the next ſcene, we perceive him actually 
putting it in execution, and his fancy ſuggeſts tp 
him, that he is a king; from which he reaſons, 
as from every other principle, and always with an 
eye to his children. © No, they cannot touch me 
« forcoining, I am the king himſelf. There's my 
4c gauntlet, II prove it on a giant! From this 
his imagination wanders, and, after a little ram- 
bling, he ſoon returns, and the habitual ideas 
Again take poſſeſſion of him. „ Ha | Regan 
* Goönerill ! they flatter d me like a dog, c.“ 
After this, Glo ſter enquiring if it is not the king, 
Ke carches at the word, and anſwers, Aye! 

LEY every 
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os every inch a king. » And then he draws 
ſome more inferences from that notion, till he 
reflects, that Glo'ſter's baſtard ſon was kinder to 
his father than his own daughters, got in lawful 


ſheets. From this he digrefles i into an inveQtive 
_ againſt women, and continues raving, till at 


length his ſpirit of revenge returns upon him: 
« And when I've ftolen upon theſe SONS-IN= 
© LAW, then kill, kill, kill, kill,” 


It was Shakeſpeare's art to reſerve his being 
crowned with ſtraw for the laſt ſcene of his mad- 


neſs, as it is a repreſentation of 292875 nature 
reduced to the loweſt ebb. 


Every topic of parental diſtreſs lag now ex- 
bauſted, and all the king's maſter- paſſions diſ- 
played in his madneſs, the poet judiciouſly ſhews 
him gradually coming to himſelf in the next 
ſcene, and we ſee the ideas FR" ſlowly on 
| His ſoul. 


Where bh I been 2—where am [ r day- 
nent: 


5 Ui this recollection of kis . he never once 


mentions the loſs of royalty; but again touches 


upon the cauſe of his diftreſs, in Ka ſpeech to 
Win 2% 


by + rey pi me ; Pi 
| Have, as I do remember. done me wrong 3 | | 
Lon have, ſome cauſe 3 they gag nah, = — 


= & 4 
+ +4 
* 


Th us, 
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OY bei his madneſs, i in it, and after it, 
Lear never loſes ſight of the ideas which had 
worn fuch traces on his brain; and ſhall we 
pretend to look for any other cauſe of diftreſs, in 


. ſcenes, which are drawn ſo forcibly and ſtrong, 
and kept up with the moſt exquiſite” {kill to the 
very dying words of the unhappy monarch? ' 


Though our great poet pays us' very amply 
for all his tranſgreſſions againſt the laws of Ari- 
ſtotle; yet it were to be wiſhed that the noble 
wildneſs of his genius had not rendered him ſo 
unbounded in his fables. Had this tragedy been 
planned with more art, without an underplot to 


draw off our affections from the principal object, 


it had been a piece for all the united efforts of 


Greece to envy. However, the epiſode, mn 


which the baſtard is acting the fame unnatural 


part as Lear's legitimate daughters, i is not en- 
tirely detached from the main ſubject; the miſ—- 


fortunes of the good old Glo ſter, who endeavours 


to aſſiſt the forlorn king, muſt touch every 
breaſt, and the character of wann en 


amiable in every eye. 


The cloſe of this tragedy is full of terror and 
compaſſion; and our great poet has here given 


us a death which is not often to be found in the 


play-houſe bill of mortality, viz. the death of 
Lear, without the dagger or the bowl. But, 
perhaps, after all the heart piercing ſenſations 
Which we have before endured through the 


0 whole 
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hole piece, it would be too much to ſee this 
Actually performed an the ſtage; and it is 
beyond doubt that che play, 28 it is altered, 
will always be the moſt agreeable to an au · 
-dience, as the circumſtanees of Lear re- 
ſtoration, and the virtuous Edgar's alliance with 
the amiable Cordelia, muſt always call farth thoſe 
Zuſhing tears, which are Co 
mne * 4 


81 * . 


T* eminent dramatic poet was the 
ſon af 2 clergyman of the church 
of England, and was educated at Weſtmin- 
Fer ſchool under Ds. Bulby. After he left 
this ſchodl, he was ſome time at Trinity Col- 
Jege, Cambridge; whence, returning to Log- 


don, he went upan the ſtage as an actor. 


He died beiore he was 34 years of age, ang 
wrote eleven tragedies, all of which contain the 
divine entbuſiaſm of a poet, a. mahle fire and 
elevation, and the tender breathings of love, be- 
Fond many of his cotemporaries: He ſeems to 
have been born to write for the ladies; none 


_—— 


— 4: * 1 . 
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—— the Fairy Queen. 
Aver 
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ever felt the paſſion of love mareantimately none, 
ever knew to deſeribe it more gracefully, and no 
ert per moved the breaſts ef his audience 
with ſtrangen palpitations than Lee. The ex- 
== Mr. Addiſon, whoſe! opinion in a matter 
of this ſort is of the - greateſt ' weight, ſpeak- 
ing al the gznius of Lee, thus" proceed 
+ Among our modern Engliſh poeta, there ig 
© none who was better turned for tragedy thay 
our author; if, inſtead of favoring the impe- 
cc tuoſity of his genius, he had reſtrained it, and 

* kept-it within proper bounds, His thoughts 
« are wonderfully ſuited for tragedy: but fre- 
«quently loſt in ſuch a cloud of wards, that it 
© js hard to ſee. the beauty of them. There is 
<< an, infinite fire in his works, but ſo involved 


« in ſmoke, * ane 
40 ne 1 
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A" r ne'! eee 
Or Iwill Blow you up like duſt ! Avaunt, 


Madneſs but meanly repreſents.my toil, 
Eternal diſcord, . © g 


Fury, revenge, diſdain, and ind gnation, 
Tear my ſwoll'n breaſt, make way for 
— brain is burſt, debate 4447 quenc Th 
"The ftorm-is up, 2nd/my ht bleeding heart 
2 with the rack 5 "while paſſions, like tha ap 
1 e 
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He frequently ſucceeds' in che paſſionate 
<.-parts. of the tragedy, but more paiticu- 
lay where he Hakens his effort, and caſes 
«the ſtyle of thoſe epithets and wietaphiors, ia 
6 which be ſo much aboundls. 
; In his tragedy of the Rival ne 1 
ene een whnd hd ee e IE. 
ject of love; he has there almoſt exhauſted the 


.. paſſon;-paintedit in its various forms, and deli- 


neated the workings. of the human foul; When 
W bee Beilagen ett ity 1303 3 
He makes'Statira thus ſpeak of Alexander: 


Not the ſpring's mouth, nor breath af jelamine, 
Nor vilets infant fiveets, nor op ning page . 
Afe half fo Trick 40 Alkrander b brei!!! 
From every pofe of kim a perfumte fülis 
' He kiſtes föfter kan # fbuthern wid, x) W 
Curls like a vine, and touches like a god! wb, 
Then he will talk, good gods! how'he will talk ! _ 
"Even when the joy he figh'd for is poſſeſ d. 
He ſpeaks the kindeſtwords,.andlooks ſuck things, 
Vows with ſuch paſhon, ſw ears wirn ſo much Ld 
That' tis a Kind of heaven to be : deluded bythim. 
If T but mention him the tears will ** + 1 
Sure there is not a letter in his name 
But is à charm to melt a woman : Eyes. 


annita bog 89 Le 


The noble critic above cntioned beef. 


ene de [10 
#6 oh Whit can be. more; | ra more | or 
more paſſionate than that ſpeech of Statira's, 


N | .« where 
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9 Ae b bn lere ther hatten of Aleaniders: 
6“ converſation ? eden aur | 


6. as © 12 it + n 872 


« Thentie would tatk —_— how be vod 4 


talk. 1 
d and turning the apc of his manner of 


© talking into an admiration of it, is inex- 


<< preſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited to 


« the fond character of the perſon: that ſpeaks '- 


« jt. There is a ſimplicity in the words that 
i outfhines the utmoſt pride of expreſſion." - 

Lee was certainly a man of great dener z 
when it is conſidered how young he died, he 
performed miracles; and had he lived till his 
fervor cooled, and his judgment ſtrengthened, 


which might have been the conſequence of years, 
he would have made a greater figure in poetry 


than ſome of his cotemporaries, en now 
placed in a ſuperior rank, 


We beg leave to introdue to our reader's ac- | 


quaintance, a tragedy, which, perhaps. he has 
not for ſome time heard of, written by this 


great man, viz. Lucius Junius Brutus, the Fa- 
ther of his country, 


We mention this tragedy becauſe it is cer- | 
tainly the fineſt of Lee's, and perhaps, one of 
the moſt moving plays in our language. Junius 


Brutus engages in the juſt defence of the injured 
rights of his country, againſt Tarquin the 
Proud; he ſucceeds in driving him out of Rome. 
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His ſon Titus falls in love, and interchanges 
vows, with the tyrant's daughter; his father 
commands him not to touch her, nor to corre- 
ſpond with her: he faithfully promiſes; but his 
| reſolutions are baffled by the inſinumirg and 
arreſiſtable charms, of Teraminta; he is won 
dy her beauties ; he joins in the attempt to re- 
| tore Tarquin, the enterpriae miſcarries, and 
his own · father ſits ieee — * 
<ondemns him to ſuſſer. 

The interview e Gator ad "of 
inexpreſſibly moving, and is only exceeded by 
that between the ſon and his Teraminta. Titus 
is a young bero, ſtruggling between love and 
duty. Teraminta an amiable. Roman lady, 
fond of her huſband, and dutiſul to her father. 

I bere are throughout this play, we dare be 
bold to affirm, A 
- the hearts of * + 
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"x" Hls * doch followed nature in 
"i; the language of his tragedy, 2nd. there- | 
fore ſhines in the paſſionate parts more than any 
of our Engliſh poets. As there is ſomething fa- 
miliar and domeſtic in the fable of his tragedy, 
more than in thoſe: of any other poet, he has 
little pomp, but great energy in his expreflions. 
For which.ceaſon, though he has admirably ſuc- 
ceeded in the tender and melting -parts of his 


tragedies, he ſometimes falls into too great a fa- 


miliarity of phraſe in thoſe parts, which by Ati» 


8 5 54 ought to haye been raiſed and ſupr 95 
ed by the dignity of expreffion. 3 
Mr. Charles Gildon, in his laws of N 
Ries Orway a poet of the firſt magnitude, and 
tells us, with juſtice, that he was perfect 
maſter of the tragic paſſions, and draws them 
every where with a delicate and natural ſumpli- 


City, and therefore nevex fails to raiſe ng 
emotions in the ſoul. There is not, perhaps, a 


fironger inſtance af this foree, than in the play 
of the Orphan; the tragedy is compoſed of per- 
ſons whoſe fortunes do not exceed the quality af 
ſuch as we .ordinarily:call people of. condition, 
and without the advantage of having the ſcene 
heightened by the importance of the characters: 

his inimitable {kill in repreſenting the * 


o 


4— 
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of the heart, and its affections, is ſuch, that the 
circumſtances 4te great, from the it of the 
poet, 1 rather than from the figure of the, perſons 

£50 repreſented.” The Whole drama is admirably 
wrought, and the mixture of paſſions raifed em 

Afinity, love, gratitude, and miſunderſtanding 
between brethren, ill uſage from perſons obli ged, 

. Nowly returned by the beriefactors, keeps the 
mind in 4 continual anxiety and contrition. 
The ſentiments of the unhappy Monimia are de- 
Ucate and natural; ſhe is miſerable without 
guilt, but incapable of living with a conſciouſ- 
. neſs of having committed an ill act, though her 
- inclination had no part. Mrs. Barry, the cele- 
brateck actreſs, uſed to ſay, that itt her part of 
Monimia, ſhe never ſpoke theſe words, 70 Ah 
c poor Coftalia + without tears; upon which 
occaſion, Mr. Gildon obſerves, that all the 
| Whole pathetic force had been loſt, if any more 
words had been added, and the poet would have 
* endeavoured in vain to have heightened them, 
by the addition of figites of ſpeech, ſince the 
beauty of thoſe three plain. ſimple words, is fo 
great by the force of nature, that they muſt have 
been weakened and obſcured by” the hneſt flow- 
ers of rhetoric.” 

- The tragedy of the Otpbati is not without 
great blemiſhes, which the writer of a eriticiſm 
on it publiſhed in the Genitleman's Ae, 
> very „ — ſhewn. | 4 

enice 
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influence over our paſſions; and the faculty of 
mingling good and bad character, and involving 
their fortunes, ſeems to be the diſtinguiſlied e- 
cellence's this writer. He very well knew that 
nothing but diſtreſſed virtue can ſharply touth 
us with pity 3 and, therefore, in IT, that 
we may have. a greater regard for the conſpira- 
tors,, he make Pierre (the chief of them) talk of 
redrefling, wrongs, and repeat all the common- 
place of . 9 11 54 N In 35A 
Jaffiere's, wan d di es. make hi 
prane enough to any, deſperate. (reſolution ; 


ente ny wage <a 35603 0; 4492%7 
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44 
he bittdtvich her tender ſpirit taſted off: ß 
oon myſelf a coward bear my weakneſs, 
I throwing thus my arms about thy neck, 
I play the boy, and blubber in thy boſom. 71 


e you! might ove Tr ai Jo unte 
How dreadful is his ſol: oquy, after he is en- 
ot 238 OS WUOPIEN TTY DME wood yin 
Bagel in the conſpiracy. Win 
Nin neee "7143; £1: ».3%ud hoe its 4: 
1 | ſhades night F 
I'm here 3 d thus the 2 of mi is une 
« ale 3. ' + 4+ 
: 4 > 1 
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1. 481 al hell were in my heat, 
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Knocks af wy; bxvalh, and bids it not be, quiet, 
Sed td 26) Able i; 5 2152 n 1 


41 


For every ſtep I tread, methinks ſome fend 


48 
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1 avtide dead-rime of night; | - 


To meet thefoe of mankind in hizwaltk;  _ 
Lure I'm ſo curſt, thattho' of heaven forſaken, = 
No minifter of-darkneſs cares. th 4emit me. | 55125 
Hell, hell ! why Leopt chow? | 4 þ 31647 nel 


This is the 'nelt acfiüt picture uf 4 man 
plungel in deſpdit that ever poet drew. There 
= no reading it without terror, and when 
uttered from thoſe heart- affecting actors Gar- 
rick and Barry, the feſh e r Tg 
* chilled with horror. 

In this pla Otway ee 0 Vp . 
troducing the epifode of Belviders, while cha- 
racter and diſtreſs are ſo drawn as to melt every 
heart. There cannqt be a more moving, ſimple, 


and unaffected ſtrain of grief than what we meet 


with in moſt of her ſpecchea. No ud. hurſt of 
paſſivn, no outrageous ſallies of deſpair, diſturb 
the melancholy ſilenoe of her ſorrowo z \miajeſti- 
cally miſerable in every expreſſion, hoe bon 
tingly does ſhe ſympathize wich the pan gp of 
her ruined huſband in thefallowing lines: 
hf itt tove thee? evi — 
Tho my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
Ted find ſome intervals when my poor heart 
 Shoukffiage itſelf, and be ter Tooſe tothitt. "4 
| Tho' the bare earth be Ut our reſting plate,” ©" 
| Its roots bar food, Tote elüft uf i, 
Fl make this arm a pillow for thy hee. 
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er ATA TUK. oh 
As thou ſighing lieſt, and ſwell'd with forrow 
Into thy ſoul, and kiſs thee to thy reſt ; 
Thewpraiſe our God, and watch theerill the morn» 
ing. 4. E 5 


* has been ma. papa with juſtice, by 

that great critic Mr. Addiſon, that Otway 
has founded this tragedy on ſo wrong à plot, 
„ eee _ | 
the ſame Ty poli in the defence of kis 
country, that he ſhewed for its ruin and ſubver- 
fion, che audience could not enough pity and ad- 
mire him. But, as he is now repteſented, we 
tan only ſay of him what the Roman hiſtorian 
ſays of Cataline, that his fall had been glorious, 


eee, ee eee Ret 
ſervice of his 


After ſuffering many ecliples of 3 s 
being expoſed to the moſt eruel neceftities, this. 
excellent poet died of want in a public-houſe on 
Tower- hill, in the 33d year of his age, 168 5. 
Who ear read this without indignation at thoſe 
idols of greatneſs, who fun receive, nay often- 
demand, worſhip from me of genius, and yet 
2 NN rr T e ane N 
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TARAGEDY is an imttadion uf che beautift 
1 and the grand; comedy of the ridiculous, 


One elevates the ſoul, and forms the heart; the 
other poliſhes the manners, and corrects the ex- 
ternal deportment. Tragedy humanizes us by 


compaſſion, and reſtrains us by fear og iis, 


Comedy takes off half the maſk, and- artfully 
preſents the mirror in our face: tragedy does 
not make us laugh, becauſe the hee — 

are eee uber u. we | 


& ww if * 


eee e eee 


vulgar are trifling; we are under no be 
for their conſequencee. 


ny „ 


7: The epic has been a e. the ein 
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of a wonderful action, and tragedy; the repre- 


ſentation of; COP PI 1 

terror and pity. HTS roy bit 
To purſue the —. 54 we e ſhall ſays tht 

comedy is the repreſentation of an action in 


inferior life calculated to make the ſos 
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The epic excites admiration, which i is under- 


ſtood by the term marvellous or wonderful. Tra- 


gedy raiſes terror and pity, as is ſignified by its 
name, tragech : laſtly, comedy makes us 3 


and this property renders it comic or comedy... . ah 
Were we to content ourſelves with defining. 
comedy ſimply the imitation of an action in low 


or common life, without adding to make us laugh, 

all the vices, all the virtues, and all the inci- 
dents of common life, would claim a place there- 
in. The misfortunes of a father, or the diſap- 


pointments of a young fellow in his wiſhes and 
expectations, would be the ſubject, In ſhort, 


comedy would make us weep as well as tragedy, 


But the nature of this ſpecies of poetry being 
fed and limited to che end it propoſes to ac- 


compliſh, Whatever does not make us laugh, 


or at leaſt tend to that, does not properly belong 


to comedy. The ridculbus bs its effential ob- . 
ject. 


The ridiculous, according to Ariſtotle, con- F 


ſiſts in thoſe faults, which ſhow a,deformity, 


without caufuig grief; and threatens no one 


with fatal conſequences, not even the perſon in 


whom the defect is found ; for did it threaten - 


müden it ooh $16! Lager Be 'A ſubjedt for 


laughter to the generous heart, which, on a e- 8 


cret in ward reflection, would find. more charms _. 
in r ar 


or tirinarons. 22 361 | 
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Ike matter of comedy, then, is a deformity of 


che manners, ſhewn in its ridiculous light. 


The philoſopher deſcants gravely againſt vice; 
the ſatyriſt reprehends it ſharply ; the orator | 
combats it with force and fire; the comedian 
attacks it with raillery, and often ſucceeds better 
in this way than he could have done by the 
ee and beſt urged arguments. 


s RAGE £4 
ee 


ls nt 1 -Radivulam, acel pal 
| Forlids ac coef magnas plerumque ſcat res. 


Every deformity carries in it an b to 
ſome law, dr eſtabliſhed rule of form and ex- 
ample. 

The kind of deformity then which 5 2 0 
the ridiculous, is, when a man's thoughts, ſen- 
timents, manners, and actions are contradictory 
to nature, and to the received laws: and cuſtoms 
the place he lives in, ar to what might I 
pected from one in his ſituation. 

For inſtance, when a perſon from among the 
dregs of the people is for ever talking, of kings 
and emperors ; one at Paris dreſſes himſelf Jike 

a Chineſe ; another in his grand climadteric 
amuſes himſelf very ſeriouſly with cutting out 
figures in paper, or riding upon a hobby-horſe ; 
another, ruined and overwhelmed. with debt, 
takes it in his head to give others leſſons on cc 

nomy, and the method of growing rich. Now _ 
theſe ridiculous deformities are evidently ſo ma- 


ny 
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ny contradictions to the notions we have of or- 
der, * ALIEN ET man and 19 4 | 
rum. 4 ' 583 Tt 8 98 
But it rages be tacky wht every kind of 
ridicule, is not xiſible. There is one fort of it 
that is nauſeous and tireſome, that is, groſs ridi- 
cule ; and another that raiſes our indignation, 
by hurting our ſelf· love, in painting a fault which 
is too often the conſequence of it, and that 
is, foblifh-pride. But the true comic ridicule of 
the ſtage is always pleaſing and delicate, without 
ever n nn us any ſortet ſy 
neſs. 34 
Wear Se end eta int this 80 ö 
riſible coniſiſts. This is, properly ſpeaking,” the 
only queſtion no left to conſider; for what re- 
lates to the actionand characters has been rd is 
diſcuſſed in the preceding artie les... 5 
There are ſome painters who have the art. to 
draw an exact reſemblance of the moſt. ſerious_ 
coutitehances; and yet at the ſame time throẽwa 
ſtrong alt of ridicule into them. Doubtleſs theſe 
artiſts know in what manner to heighten or 
lower che degrees, and how to vary the in- 
flexions which render them parodic, without 
breaking in upon the principal lineaments, r 
making any alteration in the characteriſtic com- 
bination; theſe men poſſeſs what may, I en f 
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That of poetry, tojudge by the compariſon, - 
ſhould conſiſt i in painting in . lively manner, 
and with a ſtrong likeneſs; the humors and . 
manners of the people; heightened with a cer- 
tain groteſque or n arora) which fo 
eaſier to coneeive than define. 

Let us try n a 
from the examples mu 2: 19v-pteoag 
ways % ps Oy ee 003 - 

When. n Aged, repeats before 
his lanthorn the compliment he intends to make 
his miſtreſs Alcmena; he ſuppoſesthat lanthorn 
to be his lady, and, with a moſt profound bow, 
calls it madam, addreſſing his di feourſe to it 
as a real perſon this is true eumedy. It is low 
comedy, I allow: buta- va let and chi dead ate 
the, ſubject. However, we are hot talking of lo. 
| comedy or high comedy, but of che comic - 

only. What now: does this ſeene preſent us 
with-? true and well painted manners. It is 
very natural for a valet, whoſe hend is full of a - 
meſſage he is charged to deliver punctunlly, to 
con over the ſpeech ha is ta make within him - 
elf, to conſider in what manner he is bo addreſs 
himſelf, nay, and even to rehearſe it before hand, 
if alone and unobſerved. Now Soha is in juſt 
ſuch a ſituation ;; he is alone, in tlie dark, he 
has his lanthorn in one hand, which, leſt ijt 
ſhould be troubleſome to him, he ſets down on 
the ground before him, then ſuppoſes it to be 
Acmena, and ſpeaks to it as if it was really 
55 | her: 
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her: can any thing be more agreeable to nature? 


Here we have none of the buffoonty of a 
merry andrew, the grimaces of à ſcaramouch, 
or the filly. tricks of a harlequin; no ridiculous 


dreſs, m0 far: fetched geſtures, to provoke a 


laugh: every thing is true, ſimple, and witb- 


out contorſion: but the thought is droll, and 
mmi yet more ſo. We behold a man 
Who is doing a thing which is very innocent in 
8 Ital, and which, nevertheleſs, he would be 
heartily aſhamed and aun at, did he 
an obſerved by any one. 


There is the ſame pleaſantry in the 1 1 
— Monjfieur Tourduin, in the Bourgeois Gentil- 


Hamme; when he looks at himſelf in the glaſs, 


8 he pronounces a, e i, , u, and thinks 


himſelf quite anothet kind of perſon than for- 
merly, when he is told that he bias been making 
proſe for forty years and ne, without 
wich any thing of the matter. 

Of the Tate-nature is the blunder between 
Haroubn' and Cleanthes in the Miſer, where 


there is a great deal of the comie, in one ſpeak- 


ing of his caſket, and the other of his miſtreſs: 

The bright eyes of my- eafeet ! ſays Harpagon; and 
the repetition of Hat a plague had he to do in 
that galley . is no leſs ſo. The old curmudgeon 
has nothing but that to ſay; he muſt redeem his 
ſon, and redeem him by parting with his money 


$90." He walks up and down, fuming and ftamp- 


R 3 | ing 
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ing, and repeating every moment, in à doleful 
7 What a plague had be to do in that galley } 
In finie, one may judge of the comic, of 
5 he things, and the ſtyle, by that of the dreſs 
Fand geffures ; one is in every dramatie piece the 
mage of the other. The Marquis de Gaſcogne, 
and the Miſanthrope, Sir Fopling Flutter and the 
Old Batchelor, are dreſſed from head to foot in 
a a manner. ſuited to their characters, but which 
carries with it at the ſame time an affectation of 
ridicule, and ſingularity. The tone of voice is 
likewiſe taken from nature and reality. But all 
this is at the ſame time ſtretched or caricatured, a 
little, as we lay, in terms of art. * of the 


3 Mich ſhews affeltatzen; and to al this we may | 


Wp has enn ld i it enlicable 10 be 
characters, ſituations, and ſtyle of comedy. It 
is comic when it is agreeable'to truth, but that 
truth a dae touched, dit the 
ee Mute 2 

For example: eee 7 
n loſs of his ſon, or a ſon complain 
ing of having too ſevere and rigid a father, can- 
not properly be called comic. It is a true pic- 
ture of the paſſions indeed, and, perhaps, 


painted in a natural and lively manner; but, me 
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Ill chat, it will not make us laugh. But ſhew 
the archneſs of a valet, who puts a trick upon 
his maſter, and gains his end by ſome well- laid 
ſcheme; this is cunning dexterity, and v we find 
1 pleaſed with it. 

Again, the critical ſituation of one, 25 de- 

i el by a name, finds he has diſcovered his 
ſecret to the very perſon in the world from whom 
it ought to have been hid with the greateſt care, 
affords the ſingular and ſtriking. But a cha 
- rater who is continually finding fault, and 
- ſnarling for- ſnarling's ſake; or one that de- 
ſcends to the loweſt degree of meanneſs, to ſatis- 
fy his covetous and avaricious temper, has ſome- 
thing in it ſo ſhocking and diſagreeable, that it 
would rather make us mn us to be | 
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e the' a piece WRAY full of arch "Y 
tw double entendres, ſmart raillery, bons mots, 
and witty repartees, muſt we for that immedi- 

- ately cry out, this is comedy? No. Theſe ſtrokes 
are only the ornaments that ſerve to ſet off the 
the entertainment; but can in no ways conſtitute 
the form and character of this or any other par- 
ticular kind of poetic production. 

The true comic, then, what with the Lacks 
was called vis comica, is, as we have already 
ſaid, truth of ridicule, more or leſs exceeding 
the common limits, as the comic of the piece 
1 n ee n in 

oo © comedy 
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comedy a certain nice point on this, fide, of 
which people, who think juſtly, cannot laugh 
at all, and beyond which they will laugh no 
longer. The more delicate the taſte, and the 
more converſant it is in excellent models, the 
reader will more eaſily perceive the diſtinction 
here ſpoken of; but it is one of thoſe niceties 
in taſte which can only be perceived, 
Now, tru truth appears puſhed beyond its limits, 
Iſt. When the ftrokes are multiplied and pre- 
ſented all together. There are ridiculous cir- 
cumſtances in common life; which do not ap- 
pear ſtriking, becauſe they are not frequent. A 
miſer, for example, may give a few proofs of 
ais covetous diſpoſition in one or two circum- 
| - Kances of. his life and behaviour; but then the 
ſtrokes which make theſe proofs are intermixed 
and confounded. with. a variety of others of a 
different character, by which they loſe the 
. greateſt part of their force. But che miſer of 
the ſtage does not utter a word, nor has a fin- 
gle geſture, but what is expreſſive of avarice, 
which makes-the exhibition extraordinary, tho 
true; and all together forms 4 Mulas, at 
Which we cannot forbear laughing, 
- 2d. Truth is carried beyond its kits, when 
it exceeds common. probability. A miſer ſees 
two eee at 0 W. F. he runs to blow 
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one of them out: this is juſt, it is agreaable to 
his character, and the notions we have of a cove- 
tous perſon; ſomebody lights it again, and he 
again blows it out. This is carrying the thing 
very fur; but it neverthelefs carmot be ſaid to ex- 
cced the limits of comedy. For there is this dif- 
ference between tragedy and comedy, that, in the 
former; every thing ſhould play with ſuch an 
appearance of truth, that we may take the i image 
for reality, or we ſhall not be moved. But, in co- 
medy, the? we may Tufpe& it to deviate from 
truth here and there, this does not in the leaſt 
prejudice us againſt it, but rather makes the AC- 
tion more pleaſant. The genius of comedy being 
natural, gay, and declaring itſelf ſo, takes no 
pains to conceal-its defign of making us laugh. 
Horabe gives this reaſon for it; we weep when 
we ſte others ſhed tears, and are diſpoſed to 
mirth When we fee a ſprightly air. Don Quix- 
ote is à ridiculous character, on account of his 
miſtaken notions of chivalry; Sancho is no leſs 
ſo. for his imaginary greatneſs: but the author 
ſeems to ridicule both of them, and to make 
them do and. ſay the oddeſt and moſt extrava - 
gant ee eee a en e 
N ni zi n: 
There is not perhaps r Ging more fricly 
e than the end of the fight between the 
canons in Bbileau; where he deſcribes a 
— ———— — — —— 
i514 Li. & a 
Rg warrior 
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warrior dreſſed in ermine, his two. fingers. ſo- 
lemnly pointed out, and putting all his enemies 
to flight with his benedictions: one endeavours 
to avoid the ſtroke, but the prelate making a 
dexterous ſtep, turns ſuddenly round upon his 
adverſary, whom he ſeizes, and immediately 
throws to the ground with a benediction. The 
author is very ſenſible that in this he 
all truth; OO PWR hu 
fancy amuſing. 
5 The third manner of raifing the comic is, by 
contraſting the decent to the ridiculous, In 
the ſame ſcene we ſee a man of ſenſe and an im- 
pertinent gameſter, who | plagues him with a 
thouſand out of the way queſtions. Here the 
one character ſets off and heightens the other. 
The prudent woman and the houſewife appears 
to advantage with the learned lady; the humane 
and aceompliſhed gentleman with the moroſe and 
ſurly man-hater; and a young ſpendthrift with 
his covetous hiinks of a father. Tragedy is the 
encounter of the paſſions: here it is the en- 
counter of contrary nme 
P had Gotarani. bc * ob 145! 
For th eee arne with 
| in the comic, and virtue is in the middle of the 
two extremes. Theſe two extremes may claſh 
with virtue, as moroſeneſs with affability, an 
inſtance of which ve have in the Miſanthrope ; 
A nad: Wr Pal 
| 2 E 
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Mido and Demea in Terence's Adelphi, where 


the one makes allowance for every thing, the $7: 


other allows of no indulgence at all. 


So that there is a diſtinction of two 1 f 


kinds of actors and characters in comedy, the 
one true, the other comic. The firſt of theſe 
dougnt to be repreſented, as in tragedy, with truth, 
juſtneſs, ſtrength, and a ſuitable decorum; the 
other with more ſtrength than truth, and more 


exggeration than juſtribſs. The comedian ſhould 
here ſhew himſelf a little, and give tokens of 


being an imitator, becauſe whatever is an imita- 
tion of the ridiculous is in itſelf riſible; not 


only as having the ridiculous for its object, but 
as being an imitation : a copy, or imitation, 


; implyin g ſomewhat pleaſing and agreeable. But 
it is the reverſe with tragedy, ” which, conſidered 
as an image, is no ways moving. If imitation 
appears here, it ee menen . 
rids us of our griefs. ; : 


This obſervation is of great NES 2 oy 


includes almoſt the whole difference between 
the tragic and the comic; ſimoe it follows from 
thence that the action, characters, and ſpeeches 
in comedy may appear both as image and rea- 
lity. As real, they are to be natural. As being 
an image of art, there is ſome evident degree of 
art to be added, by way of ſhowing that it is pro- 


poſed to laugh at the-expence-of the-perion-or-- 


Nee imitated. . in aged, 3 
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diſcovery of the intention of drawing teats from 


the ſpectator would at once break the charm of 


the illuſion, and guard the e 
ture attack. 
The ridiculous i is s found every where : not one 


of our words, aftions, thoughts, geſtures, or or 


motions, but i is ſome way or other ſuſceptible of 
it. They may be ſtrictly preſerved, and yet 


turned into grimace, by the ſlighteſt addition. 


From hence we may readily conclude, that who- 
ſoever is born to be a true comic poet, poſſeſſes 


an inexhauſtible fund of matter; every character 
that he meets with in ſociety furniſhing him 


with ſomewhat or another proper for his pur- 


pol... 
Comedy hasfeveral degrees which conflitute its. 
different kinds. There is the nice delicate come- 
dy, which only pleaſes the underſtanding ; ſuch is 
the Miſanthrope, the Femme Scavante, and the 
Tartuffe of Moliere, where every thing is de- 


cent and regular; the manners are painted in ſo 


true a manner, and with ſo very light an ad- 


dition, that they hardly appear to be feigned.. 


There is another degree again which is of the 
farce kind, and conſiſts in the artful intrigues of 
a valet or a chambermaid, or the humors of 
a ee or a faggot - binder turned 
e e nr men 
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rated to, che higheſt pitch, and the whole: is, | 
| properly - 1 peaking, groteſque or buffoonery, ra- 
ther than comedy, exceeding all limits of truth; jd 
and carnied to a ln of ine, Adden 
ang extray | 

But theſe tw o erttemes admit of ſeveral mes 
diums eaſily to be conceived, and it is likely that, 
in ſuch a medium alone, is found the true comic, 
which at once pleaſes the underſtanding, and 
ſtrikes the imagination. For, in ſhort, comedy 
is intended to make us laugh, but ifone laughs 
ſo very methodically, can it properly be called 
| laughing? There is a way of reconciling all, by 
mixing the ſeveral kinds of comedy, for theſe 
can as eaſily be made to fall in with each other, 
as the different kinds of characters. The firſt 
characters ſhould always play bigh comedy, for 

people who have had the advantage of an edu- 
cation always ſhow it, even in their manner of 
playing the fool. Valets, chambermaids, and 
ſuch like, ſhould always play in the low comedy, 
as being the ſtile moſt ſuitable to them. Who 
ever has the art to unite theſe two points in ons 
proper; degree, is ſure to pleaſe. every one; for 
your very delicate people are oftentimes rather 
aſhamed, than offended, at being made to laugh, 
by the low tricks of an harlequin, and would, 
perhaps, enjoy 2 pro- 
1 ty IR 
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"After What has been already laid on ſtile in 
ee and its ſeveral differences, it will, I 
fancy, be needleſs to define that of comedy in 
particular, which ſhould be, as near as poſſible, 
ſimple, clear, and familiar, without finking 
into meanneſs, foaring into wild flights, or 
creeping on in an inſipid monotony. The 
thoughts ſhould be ſmart and delicate, and the 
expreſſions rather lively than brilliant; it 
ſhould be void of pompous words, labored meta- 
phors, and free from an affected train of moral 
ſentences ; not but that comedy does ſome- 
times raiſe itſelf, and ſpeak in a joftier 
tone; but, in its greateſt liberties, it never 
forgets itſelf, but is always what it ſhould be. 
Was it to riſe to the pitch of tragedy, it would 
exceed its proper bounds, and conſequently be 
| OY wy inſtead of Furane n 


CHAP. 1. 
| | A ben hiſtory of comedy. , 5 


\OMEDY (according to N did 1 
appear till aſter tragedy. This latter 
owing its riſe to the worſhip of the gods, claimed 
the firſt place in the attention of the poets. But 
when once it was fixed upon a firm baſis, and 
had taken a ſettled form, the Margites, a poem 
_— — he deſeribed the character 

f 


— 
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of an idle fellow, and one who was good for no- 


thing at all, gave at once the idea of comedy. 


No ching remained but to carry this new kind gf 
character into action, as had been before done by 
the heroic. Now this was done with great eaſe 


in the beginning of comedy, when every thing 
was drawn directly after nature. Tf there was a 


raſcal, a' notorious cheat, or 'an infamous de- 
| bauchee in a place, they took that perſon's real 


name, air, dreſs, and actions, and thus exhibited 
him on the ſtage ; 80 that it was abſolutely a 


portrait, and not æ fancy piece 3 which certainly 
required much leſs genius than to draw the cha- 


raters and manners in an heroic. piece, where 


the whole. of che model is, e Ov 


ideal. 
; "This firſt ſpecies of comedy. was, that we 


meet with in Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſto- 


phanes, and is called the Antient Comedy. The 


— 9 — = — — 
* — — poets 
— —— quorum 2 comedia virorum eft _ 
Si quis i erat dignue deſeribi; quod malus, pe (37 1437S 
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4 poets boldly fill jan drie Are 8 
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i 8 or thief of lefty mein. | TY 
© The boſe adult rer vas drawn forth to fig br, 4 
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INJ POTTED TITER 
-laſtriamediauthor;! in bis (comedy bf he Clud, 


brought n inthe manner 
NEO, FUR BAT 


On, vit 1 e 

S 'enrichir aux depens du merite jou: 

n . 

Pun 15 amas de e les huces. 
BoiLzAv, 


| The aar, 1 him, was named 
[Socrates z his maſque was moulded after the ex- 
ac lkeneſaof Soęrates's face ; he ore a cloak 
of the ſame ſhape and color with that of the 
philoſopher's, and diſputed publicly, like him, 
upon the nature of right and turong. Nor did 
they confine this licence to each other alone; 
they went even ſo far as to make free with' the 
characters of the gods themſelves, which they 
frequently turned into ridieule. All this while 
the magiſtrates and people only laughed at their 
proceedings; but when, from the gods and phi- 
loſophers, they were inſolent enough to attack 
even the magiſtrates themſelves, theſe reyerend 
gentlemen preſently found the raillery grow too 


* 
£44 "3; 


- , 


ſharp,» and beyond bounds ; and began to con- 
fider ſeriouſly about ſtanding up in” defence of 
inſulted virtue. and ridiculed religion.” In-con- 
ſequence of this, a law was enacted, by Which 
it was W oth: real names 
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of their xidicule; and this they did in ſo lively 


cation, in the room of the ſingle one Which 
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of any W perſon: and the chorus re- 
mained ſilent, to its ſhame. 


The n 
fear of offending, as no one particular will chuſe 


to take the ſtroke to himſelf, were very angry 


to ſee themſelves deprived. of a ſpectacle, which, 


at the ſame time that it afforded them an amuſe- 


ment, did likewiſe give them a kind of revenge 
on their rulers, by whom (as the multitude 
always do) they thought themſelves oppreſſed 
and injured. The poets then fell upon another 
way of ſatisfying them, and, at the ſame time 
of eluding the force of the law, They made 
uſe of fictitious names, under which, they ex- 
atly deſcribed the characters and manners of 
thoſe they thought proper to make the ſubjects 


a manner, that it Was impoſſible to be miſt an 
in the perſon hinted at. The audience uſed to 
ſay to one another, This is ſuch an one 
The whiſper went round, and then they had 
the double pleaſure of the ſcandal and the appli- 


had been taken from them: W was called ths 
middle comedy. 

But when "A; 1 — that e 
grievance they intended to prevent by the firſt 
law, returned upon them under another form, 
they provided a ſecond, by which it was ſtrictiy 


um to repreſent any real ot particular 0 
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mily- oecurrences; and this reduced comedy 

nearly to the ſtate in which we ſee it at this day, 
It was no longor a ſatire upon private life, but 
an innocent mirror, held forth to preſent us the 
- image of life, and its different mannerr. This 


was Calied the new comedy, in which Diphils 
and Menander exceeded all thei itch, 
. e and* Latin Comic AvTHoRs, 


_ The charafters of AXISTOPRAXES, rravrus, 
L and TEA EN E. yo 


Aer nan 


WHAT Cicero ye in ſpeaking of orators, 


that they ſhould always adapt their eloquence 
'to the taſte of their audience, may be with 
much greater reaſon applied to comedy; ſince 


the object of eloquence is to lead the audience, 


but that of comedy to follow it, and adapt itſelf 


do their ideas and taſte, which it ſhould always 


| endeavour to comply with, and pleaſe. Hence 


comedy has, at all times, been fo diſpoſed as to 


de the image of the maden 


devotes its labors. 
The Athenians were vain, light, and incon- 
fant ; void of manners or reſpect towards the 


| gods; inſolent, wicked, and ever more apt to 
laugh at an idle joke than profit by an uſeful leſ- 
| fon, Such was the people whom Ariſtophanes 


„ eee There is no doubt but that he 
| might, 
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without giving into, and flattering all their vices; 


ſort of trouble as an author, in hitting the taſte 
of the public, for whom he wrote. He was ſa- 


the * a. 1 of his 4 = | by Nt 
and, with all this, poſſeſſed of a certain gaiety 
of imagination, which continually ſupplied him 


| with thoſe whimſical ideas, and odd allegories, 
with which his pieces do in general ſo much 
abound, and which indeed ſeem to be the very 


baſis and foundation of ſeveral of them. Here 


„men we have two cauſes for this character, ſo 
* peculiar to the works of this author, viz. his 
Ky CI ET p e IRS e e . 


he wrote. 5 

wy But there was yet a third, and that lay in co- 

wy medy itſelf, whoſe ſtate, nature, and object 
was not as yet thoroughly fixed. It is not with 

comedy as with an heroĩc poem, which carries 


the repreſentation of tlie excellent, of the belt; 


LEP, 


imitatio meliorum, and requires nothing farther to 


he explain it than ſome ſmall addition to the com- | 
t to men virtues. But comedy is the imitation of 
leſ- the bad, the worſt, imitatio pejorum, which 


be reprſemted either worſe than they really are, 
by 


might, had he thought proper, have in part ef- 
ſecded a reformation of charadter am bn gſt ehem, 


but then having them all himſelf, he was at no 


tyrical through a natural malevolence, groſs by 


its own idea dearly and plainly in itfelf, viz. 


carries a very vague idea; For here men are to 
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by which they are to be rendered-odious.; more 


fooliſh, by which they bec ome contemptible, or 


more ridiculous, to raiſe the mirth of others at 
their expence. Theſe three objects, of which 


the latter only at preſent appertains to comedy, 
were nme, ate 


Phanes, Den rale lieg 10 At ton 


Beſides this, there e other FO 
to. be made; and that was between the gods, per- 
ſons of an exalted rank, and thoſe ſtill inferior; 
and to ſix to theſe; the poet beſore us has indiſcri- 
minately confounded is gods with his great men, 
and both one and the other with the vulgar. Nay, 
he has gone yet farther, and coiounded the na- 


tures of theſe, and from thence formed a ſet of 


monſters of his own invention: he has repre- 
ſented his men like birds, waſps, frogs, and 
clouds, maſquing, and accoutring them as the 
extravagance of his imagination dictated;! ſo 
that ſome of them, would make one laugh, and 
jon were fitter to fri ghten: and this has obliged 

im him to invent a new and unaccountoble 
kind of ſtyle for them, as extraordinary as the 
perſons for whom. the words were made., His 


"at compoſitions were neither of the pantomime nor 


farce kind, but an aſſemblage of follies and ex- 
trayagancies, which,  nevertheleſs,. from the 
deſign and ſenſe apparent in them, could come 
from no one but a EA of Wee wit and 


genius. — i" a 
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The different characters weret not at that time 
8 eſtabliſhed or preſerved: in his piecestho 
father talks like the ſon, and the ſon in the ſamo 
ſtyle as the father; the maſter like his ſervant, 
the ſervant like the maſter: there is no diffe- 
rence; between the language of gods and men. 
ſometimes lofty, ſometimes low, always with- 
out rule, and. oſten fitter to raiſe a laugi from 
black: ſhoes and fiſh-women, than ſenators and 
people af [condition The whole is:fulll of ſa- 
tire, perſonal | altuhon, eee, e. | 
and: vulgariſms. 115183 Deni 

His Plutus, bien Bid nb her 
pieces, is Juffigient: itq: prove the longthe this 
author: carried; licentiouſnaſa of imagination 
and freedoum of genius. He rallins tha gaybtn - 
ment, laſhes the rich, darides the poor, makes 
a mock ſof Ihe gods, "and:throws tte thaaſand: 
indeceneies; bur all this igcanveyed in touches! : 
with ſuch vivaeity of ſpirit, that the piece fetins-; 
rather made ſor che Lale of: introducingsthieſs, ; 
than theſe intended for the men 
ting aff of the piece. W991 eat of ele MSL) 
The blind deity.(Plutus)rivaſked the; reaſan 
of chis appearing ſlouenlyi and dirty. hei 
* , ſays he) I juſt come rom Patroclus, who v7 
<« -has\neveribathed: himfelf ſinde he was horn“ 
a A ſpecimen of his ſatite. 4 But! how 


7 


1 2 4 out of his hatied to honeſt people, be- 
ef 15713 a 66 cauſe | 
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<4:cauſe I once happened to ſay that I intended 


veto fix my reſidence amongſt them: now, to 
prevent this, he has taken away my ſight.” 
This ſhews his impiety. Yet, for all this, 
it is theſe ſort of people that make bim the 
< moſt ſacrifices.” That is true. „ But, 


<c. ſuppoſing you was to have your ſight reſtored, 


c would you really take up your dwelling with 


<< honeſt people? To beſure ! but how long 
«iz ie ie I e enn any-4 Pit "believe 


« good eyes, I cannot find them any where.” 
In the third act Plautus is brought to ſleep in 
the temple of ZEſculapius, in order to recover 


his ſight. Cario, a ſervant,” relates what” has | 
paſſed to his miſtreſs. * The prieſt, having put 
out the lights, orders every one to obſerve a ſo- 
_ ſleep or ſilence, in caſe they ſhould hear | 


the hiſſing of the ſerpent- god *. Cario, pre- 
tending to be: faſt aſleep, diſcovers the prieſt, 


who is carrying off the choiceſt gifts that have 


when Cario, | pretending to be the ſacred ſer- 


pent, makes a hifling noiſe, and, at the fame 
une, bites ber hand ; [which the old wife 


he makes free with'ameſs' of broth - 
belonging to an old woman juſt by him. The 
old woman puts out her hand to ſave her pan, 
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thereupon, ſnatches away haſtily, and the arch - 
wag ſups up her broth. After having ſtuffed i | 
with which the noſtrils of the young women 
about him are greatly offended.” As for the god, 
he does not take much notice of it, becauſe, as 
a phyſician, he could not be unacquainted with * 
' perfumes of that kind. Plutus, having recovered 
his ſight, ſalutes the ſun and the city of Athens, 
and bluſhes to ſee how he has ſquander d his 
gifts on the wicked and worthleſs,” and reſblyes 
to be juſter for the future in his diſtributions. An | 
bonel man, ſuddenly grown rich, appears be- 
fore the god to return him thanks for his fa- 
vors, and to conſecrate to him the enſigns of - | 
his poverty, which are, an old cloak, and a 
pair of worn- out ſhoes. At that inſtant appears 
an informer, who has been ſtripped of his ill 
acquired riches: the reſt of the actors inſult him, 
and deck him with the rags, which farmerly be- 
OE OL, e en 
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comedy, before their acquaintance with the 
7 Greeks. They had their hi/ftrianes mimi and 
1e b. ffoons, that amuſed the lower claſs of tble wh 
e, People. But this was, at beſt, a rough ſketch = 
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of what came afterwards, * Livius Andro- 
nicus, a\Greek dy birth, firſt ſhewed them co- 
medy, nearly ſuch as it was at Athens, having 
ramatis Perſouee, action, plot, and unra- 

: 3 word, with all its eſſential parts. 
| As for the expreſſion,” or ſtyle, that muſt natu- 
>  rally:partake of the roughheſs'of the Roman 
| people, who, were, in thoſe days, acquainted 
with little more than war and arms, and whoſe 

=, only theatrical amuſements conſiſtod in tibaldry, 
and attacking each other witli perſonal abuſe. 


Nuo Andronius ſuccerded'f Nvius and f Ennius, 
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14 
of Rome, in the. confolſhip/of C. Shades, Gene; and M. 
Sempronius Turditanus; about 160 years after the death of 
Sophocles and Euripides, 50 after that of Menander, and 220 | 
before he birth of Virgil, Rollin's'Hiſt. A. Se, Ante v. 
2. P. 3 
1 + O. N. Nzvzvs, according to Varro, had ſerved in the 
=_ * rſt Punic war, Encoyraged ty the example of Andronicus, 
U be trod in bis ſteps, and five years after him, began to gi ive the 
Hf public his comedies. He drew u upon himſelf the hatedof the 
1 nobility, and eſpecially of one Metellus; which « 1 0 
= quit Rome. He retired to Utica, where he died. He bad 
— the Hiſtory of the firſt Ponie war in 11 Idem 


ff 7 25 
+ rds. He W 4or Is of Rome, 
5 1 55 a city — pike 524 to 155 yur of forty, 


dinia. fan became gequainteſ with Cato 
| key Oy wh Ric the Ceed language of him at a 71 
ad age, and afterwards carried him to Rome, . as 


Fulvius Nobilior afterwards did to ZEtolia, The ſon — — = 
Nobilior cauſed the freedom of Rome to be granted him, which 


„ 


or iA. | EY 
who ſomewhat poliſhed the Roman ſtage, as did. 
. und! n J. At length 
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in hol tine iy a vety confilierable none Scipio Africanus 
had & great f en bing] on account: of his having) cele- , 
brngd his victories i 225 roic verſe. It is Nei to.conceive that 
tin poetry, In its infaney; and weak, at the timè we are 
2 f, could nat have, much beauty and ornament, It 11 
Thowed' force and genius, bi without elegarce 
and grace, and with great: inequality. This Quintillian, 
where he draws Ennius's character, expreſſes, by an admirable, 
compariſon,” Ennium fieut” 'ſacros ' vituftate lucbt aderanus, in 
 quibus gratdia er anti qua rotora jam non tantam babert ſpeciem | , 
uantam rel gienem. Cicero, 1 in his treatiſe upon old age, re- 
— a feat Which ought to de Ehnias's memory abundance! of 


of honot; he ſays, 66. | of ſeventy, carried 
wy hy ny io e chought the hardeſt to 
ti bear, povetty and 44 age, — with ſuch conſtancy, 
| cc „ might r þe. la he took. delight 2 1 

p. 37, 38. 
. 5 Theſe two poeis lived the time of Ennius, both, nt 1 


ever, younger than him. The firſt, accordin to ſome, was 2 
nat fis of Milan, and at firft lived with En 1 Patuviut was | 


ew. to Ennius, and was 3 Lelius, one of 
ie perſons 3 Cicero i uces in hi ; didogue upon friend- © 


| ſhip," in ſpeaking of dane ae ſays, that 
| . received. g called Orefter, with un- 
| de pplavſe, ate of plan where Pylades 
f hamſelf to be Orettes | — in —_— ſave — * 
life the latter affirms himſelf to be t true Otel — 
18 8 theſe authots lived in the time ef Lælius and 


— ben the purity of language and N 2 were peculi- 
M ae Jet their ISR: pron He > Brees. andy 
1 1855 ſor bis name is rote both * 
0 a f an. He e Ie ſome theatrical pieces 2 5 
" — almoſt fiſty yeats younger thay! 
| ne 
This poet lived in great friendſhip with D Juslus Brutus, wWhe * 
fir&carried.the -Rawan rms lute Spain, . .as far as the ocean, 
A_ compoſed verſes in honor of him, with which that 
eral adorned the porch of a temple, eee en with tha 
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Nlautus and Terence appeared; and'theſeicar.. 
| hs ns 14 eee 
perfection it ever attained. 
Pl Aurus (A. Accius). was, sof Salina, a 
city of Umbria, in Italy (in Remegnia) . 
than drolls, filled with the groſſeſt #ibaldry and 
obſcenity, he found himſelf obliged. to ſacrifice to 
the reigning taſte of the times. It was his buſineſs 
to» pleaſe, and the number of delicate con- 
noiſſeurs were ſofew, that, had heconfined him- 
ſelf to writing ſolely for them, his works would 
no longer have been calculated for the public. 
Born, Hke Ariſtophanes, with a freedom and 
gaiety of genius, he every- where abounds 
with wit and pleaſantry; but- n 
ſavor ſtrongly of the ruſt of the age before him 
low conceits, buffooneries, ſorty jokes, nd 
wretched quibbles. Beſides, the writers of his time 
did not much conſult the ear, for his verſes are 
of all meaſures and kinds. Horace complains of 
this, and plainly tells us, that it is ridiculous to 
retominentPlautus for his raillery A 
harmony of his verſe . ** Whole 
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| AG; — at Fs giv 
elf to merchandise, and that, having Joſt all he mY E 
unsbliteg, fot a living, to ſerve baker, in whoſe houſe 
; 1 2 Zu i ee 4 


” 
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i pres Plictiace's Uher 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrutmque © 
Ne dicam ſtultẽ mirati ſi modo ego & vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, 
Ls > 46g gate rr” & aure.”” 

23 Hor. de Art. Pos. 


Theta of Plautus, pcie do not kin- 
. ot from being the chief of the Latin comic | 
He is every-where full of action, life, 
| Sk His genius, naturally rich and ealy,, 
furniſhed him with all he. ſtood in need of; in- 
vention in forming his plots, and dexterity in 
unravelling them, delicate touches, thoughts 
proper to mark his characters, and an eaſe, 
energy, and ſoftneſs of expreſſion, to convey, 
thoſe thoughts and ſentiments. Over and above 
all this, he has that, certain caſtor turn which. 
conſtitutes the: real comic, and throwsan air of ri- 
dicule upon every thing he takes in hand; a talent \ 
which was likewiſe poſſeſſed by his predeceſſor, 
Ariſtophanes, 1 in the higheſt degree of perfection. 
Hjs pieces are in general more natural than thoſe 
of Ariſtophanes; and, except in his Amphi- 
tryan, you always ſee mankind; and their ad- 
ventures, repreſented in the moſt probable light, 
without any of that extravagance ſo common to 
the Greek poet. We may form a judgment of 
this, from the ſcene in his Aulularia, which we 
en, for the uſe of our young read- | 


1 « Sa | ers, 
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ers, to give them ſome 10 0 of eee ee 11 
Latinity of this poet. B 


EC and SA 


i"; Eve: Ga dpi; come out: Tn. 
4 < fetch you out with a horſe pox, for a damn- 
ale, proing, ferret-eyed witch, | 
-« Son Why do. you beat and miſuſe a 
| « poor wretch at this 2 | 
þ Ec. To make you 2 poor wretch as long 
| & as you live ; you jade. 
77m STA. But why, Sir, am 1 thruſt” out of 
"© OE SS © #33 "Y nien 
„ Evc,' Muſt ; give lo an 4 TY you 
8 * provoking baggage ?----Get , you from the 
1 <« door : that way n: See how the jade moves. 
« Heark ye, do you know what's . brewing for 
al If I takea good cudgel, or a a horſe-whip, 
© *ſbud 1 ſhall ſoon, s vou out 90 Ju, ſnail's 
« pace. 


— 


— 


ens STA. 


ELSE. _ 
" 


-- 


1 Sener Face | Stapbyla anus. 
Fu. | XXI, inquam, age eri, exenndum becl 8b hine 
8 eſt foras, ' Aten 41. 
| CircumſpeRatrix, cum ocuba. emiſſitiis, | 
St. Nam cur me miſeram verberas? Eu, — | 
- Atque ut dignam mala malam etatam exigas, 
S.. Nam me qua nunc cauſſa extrufiſti ex edibus ? 
KC Zu. Tibi ego rationem reddam, 1 
| Ilue regredere ab oſtio, illue fis, vide ut 
Incedit i at ſein quo modo tibi res ſe habet? | 
Si hodie hercle fuſtem cepero, aut ſtimulum Ns * 
Teſtudineum iſtum tibi ego grandibo gradum. 1 
RY 2 f 0 


. 


— 


of TTT EANATU Rx. 3 

e STA, (Al.) Would I were hang' d out 

« of the way, rather than be bound to ſerve 

E x ſuch an old rogue. 

1. Eve. How the gipſey mutters to herſelf--- ; 

« Faith, T' ſhalt ſpoil thoſe damn'd eyes of 

e yours, then look what I'm doing if you carr 
« .--Huzzy, go farther off : :---farther ftill--- 
« farther ſtill:——ſtill, I fay. So!] ſtand there. 
Now, you baggage, ftir one ſtep,, move 
„ hair's breadth, or look back in the leaſt, till 
I ſpeak, and, by the Lord, I'll hang ye up that 
« inſtant. (7 hinfelf going off) 1 neer met 

. with a more ſubtle old hag than this in my 
« days: I'm curſedly afraid this witch ſhould 
trap me ĩn m diſcourſe, and diſcover the place 
« where I've hid my gold : troth I beleive the 
% cunning jade has eyes in ther breech--Now for” 
my gold that has coſt me ſuch à woeful deal of 
«trouble; TI gro ſee whethet "that be ſaſe as 1 


þ 
„% Rid it. zeil N 1 oh, gre, A 
10 eh cd eg 7-4 225 £12 Lg STA | 
zin 3? 1 
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„„ „„ „« „%%% „ „%„% ͤ22õ 
St. Utinam me divi adaxint ad ſuſpendium Oy 
Potius quidem quam hoc pacto apud te ſerviam. 

Ev. At ut ſceleſta ſola ſecum mur murat! of 

Oculos herele ego iſtos, improba; effodiĩam rib, 

Ne me obſervare poſſis, quid tetum geram. 

Abſcede etiam nune, etiam nunc, etiam, ohe! dune. 

Iſtie adeſto: ſi hercle tu ex iſto! db | 

Digitum tranſverſum, aut enguer latumexceſeris, | x 

Aut fi reſpexis donicum ego te juſſero, 4 

Cantitud: hercle ego te dedam n | 4 
Ane me ha- — 


% THE FRINCLPLES 
 STAPHYLA alone. 


ce As Thie T ant deviſe or imagine what 
, & evil genius or madneſs has poſſeſſed my maſter; 
he uſes me ſo inhumanely, and kicks me out of 

* doors ten times a-day, Troth it puzzles me 
i ſtrangely to find out the meaning of his crazy 

« whims: he watches whole nights together ; 
© and fits all day long within doors, like a lame 
cc cobler j in his ſtall.— Well, conſidering theſe 
« plagues, and the difficulty of concealing my 
« young miſtreſs's. labor, which is juſt at hand, 
I think Thave nothing left but to make a ſhort. 
cut, and hang myſelf. 


Re-enter Evcui o. 


« «© EvcLio. Now I've found all well within 
doors, my mind's alittle at eaſe---Now come 
nin, and take care of the houſe. [TaStaph.. 

„ STA, What, for fear it ſhould be ſtolen 


. away ? r faith, for 


e thieves. 
Vidiſſe nunquam | nimiſqu ee er n. 
Nene 3 — dult 3: Y 
Neu perſentiſcat aurum ubi eſt 


abſconditum, 
Q in occipitio quoque habet oculos, peſſimas- 
Nunc ibo utqiſam, ſit ne ita aurum ut condidi, 40 
od me ſollicitat plurimis miſerum-modis; ſs $651 
2228 'mecaſtr quid hero ego dicam e, 
Mal rei eveniſſe, b 
Veo commigiſci :- 


| 1 
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« thieves ; there's nothing but emptineſs and | 
. oa e | Ay 
At. Indeed ! Oho I ſuppoſe I muſt 
6. pore ng palace like an emperor for you, you 
4 old ſorcereſs, muſt II Huzzy, huzzy, I'll have 
e every cobweb taken care of and preſerved. 
m very poor, I confeſs, but I patiently bear 
<<, what the gods lay upon me Get ye in, and, 
cc d'ye hear, make faſt;the door; I'll be back 
<« preſently... Take eſpecial care N tt not. 
+: let a creature come within the doors: and 
that they may nt pretend an excuſe to TOI 
44 fire, III have it all put out, every ſpark, d'ye- 
« mind that? if there be any now, out with it. 
Fra. inſtant. If any of of the neighbours want: 
tc water, tell em the pi Pump i: is dry; if they would 
« borrow a. knife, an aue, a mortar, ora peſtil, 
. «. as they are always borrowing ſomethinig, tell 
* eee i are 
| : all 


. Neſcio pol que tlyge homme 2 — 

8 Pervigilat noctes totas : tum antem interdius -.- 

X | Quaſi claudys ſuter, domi-ſedet tatgs dea. / 
Neque jam quo pacto colem herilis, filiae 


ye ane 3. propingua partitudo cul appetit.... 
Queo commigiſci : neque quicquam melius eſt mihi 
1 quam — me e e 
am, meum Ja um quando o — 
Zu. Nane defzcato hc animo egredior domo, . 
Poſtquam le ſalva. eſſe intus omnia. 
Req: nu tro atque intus ſerva. 2 
Ego intus 4 n ne quis Eis an fernt A* 
Nam hie apud nos nil il eſt alius neil 
Ita inaniis ſunt appletæ atque aranels, | 
Eu. Miram quin tua me cauſi faciat -- "oy 
5 PD Philippum regem, aut Darium, triveneſica. An- 
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all ſtolen., *Sblqed I'll have nobody ſet a ſtep 
. within my houſe when I'm gone out; there- 
«4+, fore, if Good Fortune herſelf "thould come, 1 
ur e. keep her out. 9 277 1 4204 Li 
Sr. O' my conſcience you need not fear 
« her coming; for ſhe has never ——_— I 
vet, as near a neighbour as the is *, 
_« Evc. Hold your IEC: ae 
60 tongue, and get ye in. Nan 
<, STA. To pleaſe you Tl d HER 
« Evc. And be ſure you ſecure the door 
vith two great bolts 30 _ be back again pre- 
„bent. Et Staphyla. 
. . ttt 1 TY dect Enie 


— . 7 * 
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| 5 3 1119 1102 121 

3 ien MET — N : i 
_ * Pauper ſum, fatsor, patior: quod df dant, me 10 
Was Abi intrd, occhude j januam, jam ego hicero, 

_  Quodquiſpiam ignem quærat, extingui volo, - 
Ae cauſſ quid fit, — For de HO : 
Lam fi ignis vivet, tu extinguere extempulo. 
Tum aquam aufugiſſe dicito, Si quis petet 

Diultrum, ſecurim, piſtinlum, n A. . 
Cue utenda vaſa ſemper vicini rogant, _ es 1 
Fures veniſſe, atque abſtulifſe dicito. e Js — | 
Profeto in wi ths e Unite Alababit 0 
Volo intromitti, atque etiam hoc prædieo tibi; hos 
Si Bona Fortuna veniat, ne intromiſeris. 5 

St bol ea ipſa, credo, ne intromittatur, cavet. 

Nam ad dis noſtras nuſquam adiit, pre yedpd eft', 
Eu Tace, atque abi intrd. St, Taceo, ar hana ry 
Eu. . — * * 
Fores am us pefſulis, ego e. 
Diſerucior animi; quia ab fam domo abeundum eft ml 
Nimis hercle invitusabeo, fi, guid agam, ſeio. 
„By this ſpeech, of Staphyla's it is to be N that 
— cog or ſtatue of Good Fortune near Euclio's 
14.443 
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O! I'm ae e Tm 

Nana out of doors now, and, troth, it 

goes lore againſt my mind; however, tis upon 

«! fare grounds. For now" is the time for our 

officer to'diſtribute-the money to the poor: 
now if I ſhould be negligent and not be among 


« the beggars, I'm afraid the world would 


or 11 TERAN 5 * E. 8 


« preſently conclude, that I had gat money by 


4 me. For tis mt likely ſo poor a fellow as I 


e appear to be, ſhould let. ſlip any opportunĩty 


« of getting it, and not be there. And really, 


notwithiſtanding the eontinual care I mm 


under to conceal my gold, it ſtrangely runs 
in my head, that all the world knows of it; 
for of late every body ſeems more than com- 


« monly obliging, and fulF of compliments 


to me. When they meet me in the ſtreet, 
they ſtop dope embrace me, enquirs: very 
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 Dividere argenti dixit nummos in viros.... , . 
Ia Grelinquo, ac non peto, ornnes illico- Cin 
| Me ſaſpicentur,- credo, habeteaurum „mne 
Nam non eſt veriſimile, homipem pmperem, Ren 
N um par vi facere, quin nummum petat. 9127 13 
Nam nunc quumcelo ſedulò omneis, ne ln, OR 
Omnes videntur ſeire, & mebenignids 
1 quim ſalutabant pris. 
Adeunt, conſiſtunt, copulantur dexteras. Ne 
9 mo ut Nr em "rib re gram? 
Kae. une 
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< kindly after my health and welfare, and all. 
<« that.---Well, III go, however, and be back 
* again as-ſoon-as-pofible - , [Exit] 
This ſhort ſpecimen will be ſulkcient to give 
an. inſight into the character of Plautus-: his 
Latin is ure, eaſy, devine, and, darts: his 
Joundags. he waing the covetous n 
jealouſies, diſquiets, ſuſpicions, artifices, and 
moroſeneſs He does but juſt make his appear- . 
ance, and is immediately. known for what he is. 
be true comic is admirably .exhibited here in 
that gentle exaggeration of which we have al- 
ready ſpoken: tlie miſer is ſomewhat more fear- 
ful and apprehenſive than a man in his condition. 
;generally is. Whata nice ſtroke is: this ? “ Je 
uſpicentar credo habere aurum dome, ' & c. 4 I 
. am afraid I am ſuſpected of having money by 
ec me; people behave more complaiſantly than 
„ uſual; whemthey. meet me they make en- 
a quiries after my health, &c. It is a great 
pity that ſo witty, ingenious, and agreeable an 
author, Thould"be no better known to young 
people. They. might have anumber of paſſages 
picked out for them, where there could be no 
= - fear of corrupting- their manners. But this ſo. 
= bs an N 21 -accompliſhed, i in 2- 
| as gpm orig en 


Ale rurſum, quantum — tantum recipiam. 
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collection of extracts, here We may at once 

meet with all the gaiety of ein pane hand 
N e — 


1 
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- TERENCE is in quite a different taſte to 
Plautus: his comedies are only pictures of com- 
mon life, but then the objects are choſen with 
taſte, diſpoſed. with art, and painted with the 
utmoſt elegance and beauty. He is every where 
decent, and, When he is pleaſant, it is with a 
reſerve and modeſty peculiar to himſelf,” and his 
appearance on the theatre is like that of the 
Roman lady in the ſacred dance, of whom Ho- 
| race ſpeaks, who every moment apprehends the - 
eenſure of. People ol taſte; and the fear of ex- 
ceœeding the limits, keeps. him far ſhort of the 
Überties allowed him by his art Delicate, ele- 


. . gant, polite, and graceful, what a pity it is 


that he wanted the true comic force and ſpirit. 
This Cæſar laments in the e l, 
0 wherein he addreſſes himſelf to Terence: 


55 eee tu in ſummis, o-dimidiate Wunde, 
| „ W puri ſermonis wmator,; 
rn e 
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Comica, ut æquato virtus polleret honbre 


Cum Græcis, Ten huh argued -Jevere 
num hoc maceror, & doleo tibi deceſſe: Terenti. 


„ Thou alfo, half a Menander, art ranked 


1 in the number of the greateſt poets, and de- 
4 ſeryedly, for the purity of thy Mile ; and 1 


„ wiſh thy ſweet writings had in them the co- 
4 mic force and ſpirit, . that thy merit: might | be 
« ranked with the Greeks:; ; and that thou wert 
i not ſo much below them in that point ! But | 
« this, Terence, is unkappily - what. thou 
„ wanteſt, and I much regret.” __ 

But our poet was too much che good n man ato 
excel! in this part of his art, hieb, however 
_ ſpecioully it may be concealed, is, at the bot- 
tom, a little malignant. he art, of making 
men ridiculous, being very bear in to that 
of making them n 

This poet has ſo ſtrongly impreties' his own 
| chirafter) upon his works; that he has thereby 
in a manner diveſted heh of their on proper 
nature. In many places they would be really 


1 tragic, were the iſſue but A little more unfortu- 


nate, and in others again, nothing is wanting 


of being an heroic poem, but the importance 
of the event; ſo that in fact his drama is of a 
middle kind. Now, ſuch variations are very fre- 


quent in een taſte," as we have remarked 
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| Jean-Baptiſte Poquelin, ſo. 3 under he 
pn Moliere, endeavoured to unite in his 
works the characters of Plautus and Terence, 
and has perfectly well ſucceeded in many of his 
pieces. Being himſelf a diligent obſerver of na- 
ture, and having by his art reduced to a kind 
of ſyſtem the ſeveral attitudes and expreſſions 
proper to. characterize the paſſions ; he attained. 
the talent of copying, or taking off, che geſtute, 
tone, and language of every ſentiment, that 
man is ſuſceptible of, in every Nate and condi- 
tion of life. Having, moreouer, the rules of 
the antients for his guide, and following their 
manner of applying them; be paints che court 
and the city, nature and manners, vice and 
folly, wich all the elegance of Terence; and all 
the ſire of Plautus. In his charaRter-comedies, 
as the Miſantrope, Turtuſſe, and la Femme 
Scavantr, he ſhews himſelf at once an admirable 
philoſopher and painter. In his comediesof in- | 
trigue he has a dexterity, pliability, and rich- 
neſs of genius, of fame 
produce ſamples. | 
"Flo ey bpyy bn Nen e 
with the ſimple, and the extraordinary with 
the natural, which is confeſſedly the mn 
by: ee ade W boltev- 
duction ditt ICH. bi 
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Ariſtophanes, though admirable for his live- 
lj elocution and manner of painting, gave him- 
ſelf great liberties as to what regarded the things; 
and, to ſpeak freely, his inventions are often 
Fooliſh, unaecountable, and ſuch as would cer- 
- tainly never have taken with us moderns. I do 
not pretend, however, to fay, that the Atheni- 
ans were in tlie wrong for admiring him as they 
did. But when one lays him down, and takes 
up Moliere, one changes elemants, if I may 
ſo ſay, In this we hear the voice of nature gi- 
ving her apptobation, and manifeſting herſelf 
in every line. In the other we meet with a 
contiuual train of out of the way incidents, 
' i with a jumble of the wonderful, buffoonery, ſa- 
tire, and even ſometimes ribaldry. It is, peo- 
Apes <A riots of the comic muſe: 5 
—— rn ali kinds oe. | 
However, if:it is a truth, that a trift obſervation 
- of rules coſts great efforts, and requires much 
- pains and application; certainly a man Who 
ſtops at nothing, but ene e af he 
{meets with,, and does nat gine binnſelf the leaſt 
trouble about preſerving thoſe. beauties. Which 
naturally reſult from order and connection, muſt 
ine e ee the * ee in- 
vention. 
0 —— 83 hae 
2 nan * were molt emi- 
nent 
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has taken the comic ſpirit of Ariſtophanes, the 


fire and vivacity of Plautus, and Terence's 
way of painting the manners. . He is more na-- 
tural" than the firſt, more reſerved: and decent 
the third :: at the ſame time that his invention is 
as fruitful, his. expreſſion as lively, and his mo- 
rality as good as any of the three; and perhaps 
comedy cannot be found any-where more perfect 
than in his-writings. . Ariſtophanes-was chiefly 
for attacking ; his pieces are one continued fa- 
tire. Plautus tends wholly to raiſe laughter; his 
whole delight being to tickle and amuſe the 
lower kind of people. Perence, all. admirable - 
as he is for elocution, ſoftneſs, and delicacy, is 
not in the leaſt the comie author; and beſides, . 


he has not at all painted the manners of the 


Roman people for whom he wrote. Now Mo- 


liere forces a ſmile from the moſt auſtere; in- 


ſtructs every body, diſpleaſes no one; he not. 
only gives the manners of the times, but thoſe 
of every. ſtate and condition of life. He plays 
off the court, the people, and the great men, 
with all their follies and vices, but in ſuch a 
wanner that no one has any cauſe to be offended. 
On the whole, was it required to furniſh out 
the idea of a perfect comedy, I do not think - 
that any of the antient comic authors could 


Jupply- 


* 
* 
— —— — -- — 
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fupply us with naterials equal to what we meet 
with in Moliere. He has his faults, I acknow- 
edge" for inſtance, he is very ſeldom lucky in 
his unravellirig ; but then; is a perfectionãn that 
part lo eſſential to the comic action, eſpecially 
in pieces of character, as it is to the action in 


_ tragedy? In this latter the unraveling. affects, in 
ſome meaſure; the whole piece, and where it 


is imperfect, that tragedy muſt be faulty. But 


. whether the miſer gives up his. miſtreſs to recover 


his caſket or not, it is but an inſtance the more of 
avarice, and, if wanting, the comedy would go 


on equally as well. The comic action is intereſt- 


ing only by its ſingularity; but the tragic action 
is ſo beſides, by its importance arid. atrocity. 


N = is the very body of the ſpeRacle, the machine 
that forcibly ſtrikes and affects us. Whereas the 


Pn in comedy is only, as it were, the can- 
or cloth, e to bear . Nen or 
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A HIS, nook was deſcended from an antient 

family, i in Scotland; ;. be was cotemporary 
the immortal Shakeſpeare, with whom he 
labouredi in the dramatic viney ard.; and wi 
nearly an equal ſhare of the: applauſe of bot 


bis g and ſubſequent times. | 


1 Lag AN CSDATIAD | 4 
And to make a proper eſtimate of his merits 
as a dramatic writer, we are to conſider What was 
the ſtate of the drama, and the uſual practice of 
the ſtage writers in thoſe early times; and what 
alterations and improvements it received from 
the plays of Johnſon,/.' Shakeſpeare, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, as the only cotemporary 
put in competition with him, and as they 
have excellencies of genius ſuperior to thoſe of 
Johnſon, they have weakneſſes and defects 
which are proportionably greater. We mean 
not by this to inſinuate any thing to the diſcredit 
of Johnſon's genius, yet his fancy had, perhaps, 
exerted itſelf with greater energy and ſtrength, 
had he been leſs a poet, or leſs acquainted with 
antient models. Struck with the correctneſs and 
flamed by paſſionate admiration to emulate their 
equal honors were: due to fucceſsful ĩmĩtation 
as to originab and unbortowed thinking: 
He has been charged with many and great 


obſcurities in his writing. Some of theſe are 


common to him, as with all poets of che ſame 
ſpecies, and others are the iſſue of the times he a 
lived: in. . Nit. 11 0 t9oti62 t 4613-28: i: 
In bis deſign and. ex lubition;:of. characters, 
Johnſon was particularly happy * 
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thoſe which are generally known by the name 
of characters of humor ;; a. ſubject which he 
perfectly. underſtood, and executed as Well. 
But in nothing is he more truly admirable than 
_ cells; not a ſentence in- any of his plays is 
ſpoken by one character vrhich could poſſibly 
enter the head of any other perſon repreſented 
Le ee eee 
ntters it. $i. [1 C14 
eee e een ee ee to 
as towards money, and yet not one of them ex- 
Nreſſes that defire, or endeauours to. obtain it, 
any way but what.is peculiar to himſelſ only. One 
- Gerifices his wife, another his proſeſſion, ano- 
ther his. poſterity, from the ſame motive; but 
their charaQtersare kept ſo ſſeilfully diſtinct, that 
is ſeæms prodigious 3 riſe 
from the invention of the ſame:author... 
. meet i ine be due and 
_ propriety af | Johnſon's characters, 'we ſhould 
(as has+heeniabfervedibefore): drop d inter- 
wening period, and mage to ourſelves the man 
mers and cuſtoms of the times wherein he lived, 
hat ſo we may more perfectly comprehend: his. 
Latiaus references and alluſions to them But 
2s this is a. matter of real difficulty, the repre- 
an 2 EEE = dr er pe fail to 
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produce the ſame nee. 
they naturally did when firſt acted. 

Rags e be wilhed indeed; that Mes 
had poſſeſſed that poetic paſſion and power to 


touch the heart, which would have made his. 
_ dramas univerſal, equally felt and underſtood in 


all ages. But in this point he muſt indiſpu- 
tably yield to Shakeſpeare. — 

Having thus ſpoken of the author we will 
now proceed to a ſhort examen af his comedy 
of the Silent Woman, which is conducted ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt dramatic rules, of which 


ſeryer.. And here we ſhall make uſe of the 
words of Mr, Dryden in his eſſay of dramatis 

"I bete di wich the time of acdon 5: 
it is ſo. far from exceeding the compaſs of a na- 
tural day, that it does not take up an artificial 
one. It is all included in the limits of three hours 
and an half, wbich is no more than is required for 
preſentment on the ſtage. The ſcene of it 
laid in London; and the ſpace of that ſcene 
* natroweſt, ſince it is all within the 
compaſs of two houſes, and, after the 
Kut ad, in one. The continuity of ſcenes. 
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is obſerved more than in any of our plays, 
except his own Fox, and Michymi N. They 
ate not broken above twice or thrice at moſt in 
the whole comedy, and in the two beſt of Cor- 
neille's s plays, the Cid and Cinnn, they: are inter- 
rupted once. The action of the play is entirely 
ſingle; the end or aim of which is the fettling: 
Moroſe's eſtate on Danphine- The intrigue is: 
che greateſt and moſt noble of any pure un- 
mixed comedy in any kanguage. There is a va- 
riety of characters and humors; and all of them 
highly entertaining. As firſt, Moreſẽ, an old man, 
"who cannot bear any noiſe but that of *his own 
talking. Beſides Moraſe, there are atleaſt nine 
Lor ten dffferent characters and humors, all 
which: have: ſeverat concernments of their Own, 
yet all uſed by. the poet towards the conducting of 
the main deſigato perfection. For the contrivance 
of the plot, it is vexy elaborate, yet eaſy with- 
| all; ; and the unraveling ; is ſo admirable, that 
when it it takes place, no one of the : audience would. 
think the poet could haye miſled. itz and yet it 
Was coricealed 0 much before the laſt ſcene, that 
any other way would ſooner have entered into 
.one's thoughts. And this excellent contrivance is 
Mill the more to he admired, becauſe tis come- 
oy, where the perſons are only, of common rank, 
and their buſineſs. private, not. elevated by 


_ paſkons, nor high concernments, as in ſerious. 


7 N P lays- 
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plays. Here every one is ee oF: ä 
what he ſees; as nothing is repreſented but 


what he is daily converſant in. 80 that all 


faults lie open to diſcovery, and few are par- 


donable. ee e __ GABE 


obſerved: : +: 16582, c SHOT 2 1 


Creditur ex medio quiz res Hanley e 

Sudoris minimum, fed habet comœdia tanto 

Plus oneris, quanto veniæ minus 

But our poet, who was not ignorant of theſe 
difficulties, has made uſe of all advantages. One 
of theſe is that which Corneille has laid down 
as the greateſt that can arrive to any pbem, and 
which he himſelf could never compaſs above 
thrice in all his plays, viz. the making choice 
of ſome ſignal and long expected day, Where- 
on the action of the play is to depend. This 
day was that deſigned by Daphne fot the 


ſettling his uncle's eſtate upon him, to Conipaſs' 


which, he contrives to marry him: that the mar- 
riage had been plotted by him long before-hand, f 
is made evident by what he tells T74e-tort in the 


ſecond act, that in one moment he had de- | 
ſtroyed what he had been raiſing many motiths. 


There'is another artifice of the poet; which 
I cannot here omit, becauſe, by the frequent 


practice of it in his comedies, he has left it o 4 


us almoſt as a rule; "that i is, when he has; 
character or hilor: wherein- he would ſhew 


a coup de maine, he recommends it to our obſer- 
| 6 vation 
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vation by a pleaſant deſcription of it before the 
comedy the pictures of Datu, La Foole, Moroſe, 
and the Collegiate Ladres, all which you hear 
deſcribed before you ſet them. So that. before 
they come upon the ſtage, you have a longing ex- 
pectation of them, which prepares you to re- 
ceive chem favorabhy; and when they are 
there, even from their firſt appearance, you 
are ſo far acquainted with them, that n. 
of their humor is loſt upon uu. 

Lili oliferee ut ane thing Kerben of this ad- 
| mirable plot; the buſineſs of it riſes in every 
act: the ſecond is greater than the firſt; the 
third than the ſecond, and ſo forward to the 
fifth. There too you ſoe, till the very laſt ſcene, 
new diſſiculties ariſing to obſtruct the action of 
the play: and when the audience deſpair of ſce- 
ing the buſineſs naturally effected, then, and not 
before, the diſcovery . is made. But that the 
poet might entertain you with more variety all 
this while, he reſerves forme new characters to 
exhibit, which he does not diſcloſe till the ſe- 
cond, and third acts. In the ſecond, Moreſe, 
Daw, the Barter, and Otter; in the third, the 
— Collegiate Ladies. All which he moves after 
wards in under -plots, as diverſions to the main 
deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious, tho' 1 
e to it, and lame Eger 
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bm er Mr. Dryden, to which we may 


2d, that with thoſe whiſe taſte for ſunple and 


ſtriking copies of nature (in which our author 


came not a whit ſhort of Moliere himſelf) is 


yet uncorrupted by. the faſtidious delicacy of 
faſhionable 
fans high Lan, and as they are read from | 
age to age will perpetuate his name with all the' 
honors which his genius and learning deſerye. 


BEAUMON'T and FLETCHER, 


WERE two famous. dramatiſts in me 
reign of James 1. Theſe two friends were 
ſo cloſely united as authors, and are 10 


jointly concerned in the applauſes and cenſures 
beſtowed upon their plays, that it cannot be 
thought improper, to connect them here under 
one article. 


ts, che works of Jchnſn 


. Theſe authors. had wich the ills af the hy 


wit of Shakeſpeare, which was their: precedent, 
great natural gifts, improved by ſtudy ; their 
plots are allowed generally more regular than 


Shakeſpeare” s; they touch the tender paſſions, 
and excite love in a very moving manner; their 
faults notwithſtandin g Beaumont's caſti gations, 
conſiſt in a great luxufiance, and ſtretching | 
their ſpeeches to an immoderate length; there i is 
likewiſe a coarſeneſs of dialogue, even in their. 
genteeleſt characters in comedy, that would 
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; | appears. from . his own. infomation. 


> which | may be ſeen in his lives. of the 
poets, © that” the former is entitłd to chat 
bobort Elis Somedies, which were four in 
nümber; viz." The Old, Batchelor; "the Dduble-! 
Dealer; Löte ere, and the Way. 'of the 
Wold, Arc allowed to be the belt that Were; 


P xluged; tipoti arty 
N Wil en ut 100 ae 0 

yh, manners are everywhere juſt 4 fo: 
chte 1 generell al ' Eopies 
ite. He diet in 15a, cg ſeven. 
© Oer other Engl comic * writers,” whos! 

© works art the moſt in eſteem, ate. Farquliar, * 

Sir Richard Steele, Sir John Velde, and 
| ua e late lauteat Gibber 3 but as. the) ark in the. 
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| of then erhielt 61; the age eech ſeaſon,” 
it would be necalets' 705 Wen this volume with 
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